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The AS ir AGES of this over other 
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HE ſeveral * are more 
1 exactly directed i in reſpect of the 
tide, becauſe of the diviſion into weeks; 
chat being i in many caſes proper to be 
done in the beginning of a month, 
which would not ſucceed. at the latter 
end. The gardener is ſenſible that the 
difference of a few days in ſome ſeeds, 
as the cauliflower, will preſerve, o or de- 
ſtroy the crop. 2 
he directions for the neceſſary tes 
is all that is given in other Kalendars, 
and is as much indeed as could be con- 
tained within their ſmall compaſs: in 
this, which is for that purpoſe _— 
to twice the quantity, though with 
very little additional charge to the pur- 
A2 clhaſer; 
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iv PREFACE. 
_ Chaſer; the method of performing each 
article is laid down i in a plain practical 


manner. 


The ſyſtem of Borany is an addition 
not to be found in any other Kalendar, 
though very eſſential to the gardener ; 
as none above the degree of a labourer 
is now ſuppoſed t to be — of chat 
ſcience. 


The deſigning of gardens, with the 
choice of ground, and matijier of laying 
out and making the walks, is a very ef- 
ſential article omitted in all others. 


With theſe advanta ges the work cori- 
tains all the neceſſary inſtructions much 
more at large ; and the time of ſowing, 
planting, and performing the other 
operations, more exactly laid down: 
and it will ſerve equally as a guide in 
the making a new garden, or keeping 
an old one in order; with the leaſt ex- 
pence, and i in the moft pours manner. 
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New CALENDAR. 


R HE intent of this Work is to ac- ro- 
) quaint the Gardener with the 2YCTION 
knowledge of Botany, ſo far as 
regards the claſſes of plants and 
their characters; and with the whole 
practice of bis proper buſineſs, 
from the firſt making a Garden, 
to the keeping it in order through the ſeveral weeks 
of the year; and the raiſing in it all uſeful and du- 
rious plants. 
Of theſe two parts, the botanic and the pratical, 
the latter will take up by far the larger ſhare; 
but to initiate the ſtudent, without encumbering 
his memory, we ſhall divide the information we 
have to.give concerning each under ſeparate heads, 
premiſing the ſeveral botanical parts to the more 
large directions for practice. 


This we ſhall begin with the rules for conſtruct- 
B ing 
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ing a Garden: and we ſhall premiſe on the head 
of ſcience, an explanation of the ſeveral parts on 
which the ſyſtem of botany now in uſe is founded ; 
and afterwards, at the head of each month, explain 
the particular claſſes. 


THE ſyſtem of Botany, eſtabliſhed by Linx vs, 
being now generally received, it is neceſſary the 
Gardener underſtand upon what it is founded, and 
in what manner. 

A perfect flower conſiſts of four parts, the cup, 
the petals, the filaments, and the ſtyle : as repre · 
ſented in this head-piece on the preceding page. 
The cup ſurrounds the bottom of the flower : the 
petals are the elegant part, tender and colour'd 
the filaments are a kind of threads riſing with- 
in the flower; and the ſtyle is placed in the 
midſt of them, and fixed to the — of the 
fruit. 

Upon the laments are fixed bums, or antheræ, 
which are conſidered as the male organs; and the 
top of the ſtyle uſually ſwells or divides into a head 
called its ſtigma, which is the female part : this 
receiving the duſt from the buttons, carries it down 
to impregnate the ſeeds. 

The cup and the petals are conſulted for eſta- 
bliſhing the genera of plants, but only the filaments 
and ſtyle, for the diſtinction into claſſes and orders. 
Theſe parts we have repreſented ſeparately. 

The number and diſpoſition of the filaments ſhews 
the claſs of the plant, and the number of the ſtyles 
is the character of the order under which it is ar- 
ranged in the diſtribution under that clafs. For in- 
ſtance, if in any flower there be but one filament, 
it belongs to the firſt claſs, called monandria ; and 
if it have only one ſtyle, it belongs alſo to the firſt 
order under that claſs the monogynia: if with one fila- 
meat there be two ſtyles, it is one of the monandria 
Agynia, and ſo on. Theſe particulars we ſhall ex- 

plain 
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hey are only mentioned here to illuſtrate the 
general doctrine taught in this place ; which 1s, that 
the filaments in flowers afford the characters of 
claſſes, and that the orders depend upon the ſtyles, 


BOOK: I. 
Of the conſtructiom of a Garden. 


TE propoſe to lay before the Gardener a 

compleat though ſuccinct view of his pro- 
feſſion; and for that reaſon ſhall not content our- 
ſelves with the common articles which compoſe 
works of this kind. | 

We ſhall not omit theſe; but we ſhall introduce 
alſo beſides thoſe general ſubjects, without which 
the rules muſt be defective, and the beſt accounts 
unſatisfactory. 8 

We ſhall beſide the management of a Garden, 
lay down its firſt conſtruction, and that in the moſt 
modern and elegant taſte; and while we deliver 
the culture of the ſeveral plants, we ſhall gradually 
introduce the Gardener to the knowledge of thoſe 
characters by which their claſſes are diſtinguiſhed 
from one another. 

Theſe we ſhall diſpoſe in the moſt natural and uſe- 
ful manner: with regard to the claſſical characters, 
we ſhall prefix the figures of two of them, with a 
ſubſequent explanation under the head of each ſepa- 
rate month. This in the compaſs of the year will 
include the four and twenty claſſes: and we ſhall 
begin with them in a regular order; as the moſt 
familiar and ſimple will that way lead to the more 
difficult and abſtruſe. 

This will be the method in the botanical part. 

In the practical, the whole buſineſs will be re- 
duced under two heads; the making a Garden, and - 
the Keeping it in order: as the firſt of theſe natu- 
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rally precedes the other, we ſhall give it the ſame 
place in the work; and before we enter upon di- 
rections for any particular part, ſhall lay down the 
deſign of the whole. 


THE choice of the ground 1s the firſt article, and 


CHOICE : , 
or demands moſt care; becauſe an error in that is 


GROUND. never to be remedied. | 
The ſame rules will ſerve, in general, for a piece 
of one acre, or of ever ſo large extent. Three things 
are moſt eſſential to be conſidered, the ſituation, 
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aſpect, and ſoil. | 

The three kinds of fituation are an elevation, a de- 
clivity, or a plain. By elevation we mean the top of a 
hill, by a declivity its ſide, or a deſcent, and by a 
* a flat piece of ground. The top of a hill will 

bleak, the ſide temperate, and the plain naturally 
damp. 

I be firſt idea of gardening, and that which pre- 
vails in many countries at preſent, is the laying out 
a great extent of ground in ſomething leſs than its 
natural wildneſs: the idea in this is great; and tho” 
the work be rude, it cannot but be pleaſing. In 
departing from this taſte, our fathers run into the 
oppoſite extream. Inſtead of having every thing 
free, wild, and extenſive; all was limited and con- 
fined. Four walls bounded the ſpot, and clip'd 
yews took the place of waving oaks and branching 
elms : a few ill-conftructed pavilions were the only 
objects, and dirty ponds the water. 

It is common in avoiding one fault, to run into 
another. That was the caſe in the firſt improvement, 
as it was called, in gardens; but we have now 
grown wiſer: we have thrown down our nine foot 
walls, and opened the proſpect by ha-ha's : and the 
country is again become a ſcene from the garden, if 

not a part of it. 

All this let the perſon who is about to make a 
garden, take into his mind; and chuſe a ſpot ac- 
cordingly. 


As 
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As wild nature is to be a part, or at leaſt, is to 
come in view, let him fix upon a place where na- 
ture is agreeable. | +3 

The country round about muſt be pleaſant that it 
may afford fit proſpects, and his choſen piece of 
ground muſt have ſome elevation to ſee them, 

If the ſpot have an aſcent, it will be eaſy to give 
different views of it from various openings; all 
agreeable. If there be not the convenience of 
opening immmediately into any of the fields, 
the appearance of them from a diſtance is always 
eaſy: when the fence is not ſeen, the field be- 
comes a part of the garden. | 
Next to beauty in the adjacent country, ſhould be 
variety; and this the deſcent of the choſen piece 
of ground will beſt bring into view. 

There is no condition of nature in which her aſ- 
pect is not pleaſing when properly diſpoſed and intro- 
duced. The freſhneſs of cultivated fields is the 
moſt agreeable near proſpect , but a barren deſart, 
a heath, or wild common, may be an agreeable diſtant 
determination of a view; and a hill, a foreſt, or a 
river, are always elegancies. 

So much a conſideration of the adjacent country 
ſhould prevail in the fixing upon a ſpot of ground : 
and the great uſe of a ſlight declivity, or fide of 
a riſing ground is, that it will give opportunities of 
commanding theſe proſpects without that bleak- 
neſs to which the tops of high grounds are ſub- 
ject. | 

Another advantage is, that trees will ſtand well 
in theſe ſituations, whereas on the tops of hills winds 
would tear them from the roots when new planted, 
On the ſides of hills the air alſo is always more 
temperate and healthful. That of low grounds 
is uſually damp ; and the tops of hills too ſharp, 

This choice of a riſing ground is the happy me- 
dium, and it is thus one would wiſh to have a gar- 
den ſituated, that whenever one ſteps into it, the air 
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is intended for pleaſure, therefore it is a firſt 
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ſhall be refreſhing ; and, independent of that beau- 
ty which is to ariſe from the diſpoſition of the 
plot itſelf, and the plantation; every thing we ſee 
at more diſtance ſhall be chearful and pleaſing. 

Thus far the nature of the ground fupports this 
preference; but there muſt be great limitation in 
the degree of aſcent, 

We have hitherto conſidered the views and whole- 
ſomneſs of the air; but a garden is deſigned for 
walking, and a great aſcent is difficult. Every thin 


point that all muſt be eaſy. A very gentle decli- 
vity will give the advantages we have named, and 
more would be troubleſome to the feer, and un- 
pleaſing to the eye. 

What ſhould be preferred to all others is a con- 
tinual but ſmall aſcent, which a little labour 
may in different places throw into an abſolute level; 
nor is there indeed any piece of ground where nature 
does not favour this in ſome ſpot of the ſlope. . 

Theſe parts will favour that variety we now with 
ſo juſt taſte admire in gardens : naturally there 
will be water at the bottom; and a little art will de- 
tain what runs down the ſlope in various places for 
the uſe of the ſeveral diviſions of the garden; where 
it may be always ready, and always unſeen. 


EVERY part of England affords choice of many 
ſuch ſpots as we have named; and the deſigner is 
to fix himſelf according to their other advantages. 

The firſt of theſe is the aſpect, or expoſure ; by this 
we mean the quarter of the heavens toward which the 


All plants love the morning ſun, but very few of 
them can bear the full blaze of noon-day. 

If the ſpot thus choſen have a defence of trees, 
and rifing grounds to the north, it will be a farther 
advantage; but the want of this is not to be con- 
ſidered as an unſurmountable objection, becauſe trees 

may 
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may be ſoon planted, and there are kinds that grow 
very quick to a due bigneſs. 


THE deſigner of a garden underſtanding he is so. 


to chuſe a ſpot of eaſy aſcent, and open to the 
ſouth eaſt, it remains that he examine the ſoil. 
A garden is to be conſidered as a fine field, 
intended for more elegant purpoſes than paſtu- 
rage and tillage; and conſequently to be kept up 
at a greater expence, and wrought with more care. 
But ſtill culture is the ſame in its principles in 
one and in the other; and gardening is agri- 
culture more perfected. . | 
A good growth of trees in the adjoining hedges 
is an excellent rule of judging; to this may be ad- 
ded the appearance of the crops upon the ground; 
and even of the weeds. If every thing be vigorous 
in wild nature, it is a promiſe that in culture it will 
anſwer yet better. ä 
The next thing is to examine the ſoil by digging. 
For this purpoſe let a hole be opened four Spades 


deep, and obſerve what is the condition and depth 


of the vegetable mould. The beſt for a garden is a 
free, look. hazel earth : this is what we find un- 
der the turf in the richeſt paſtures. We intro- 
duce it into, the compoſts of moſt kinds in our 
borders, and it will be very happy if nature af- 
ford it as the original ſoil. 3 
If the mould be of this kind, and neither very 
dry, nor too moiſt, and continue ſuch to the depth of 
the fourth ſpade, it is the moſt perfect that can be 
wiſhed. If it be good for three ſpades it will do very 
well: but if there be much leſs than this it is a rea- 
ſonable objection. 
The addition of manure will increaſe the quantity 
as well as improve the quality, but there mult be a 
Juſt foundation in nature for both. | 
Tf the ſoil be good in its kind, but ſhallow, and 
have a had bottom underneath, the deep rooted 
B 4 growths 
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growths will fade and grow poor as ſoon as 
they have reached through the upper coat of 
—_— | es 

To know with ' certainty the condition of the 
oround in this reſpe&, two or three other holes 
muſt be opened, as the firſt, but in different pla- 
ces: for there are in the diſpoſition of ſoils, and 
eſpecially on riſing grounds, uncertainties and va- 
riations beyond what could be ſuppoſed. 

This care and examination muſt not be ſuppoſed 
too much: the choice of the ground determines 
the ſucceſs of the garden; and *tis to a neglect 
on this head, that we ſee labour and expence ſo 
often forfeited. | | 

As we have named what is the beſt condition of 
the natural ſoil for a garden, we muſt add, that 
the worſt is clay. 

There are methods of improving all; this not 
excepted : but *tis almoſt an endleſs labour to pre- 
pare a clayey ground for garden borders; and when 


all is done that can be, the ſucceſs is imperfe&. We 


add rich manures, and theſe mix well with loamy 
and hazely Soils, but they waſh off from among 
the clayey. SE 

Tis true, that a mixture of ſand and paſture 
mould will reduce clay to a kind of loam; but 
when that is done *tis imperfect. Clay is the worſt 
ingredient that can come into a compoſt for a flower 
garden; and in theſe ſoils however mended, it will 
always be predominant. Gravelly ſoils are poor, 
and thoſe of the ſtony kind at once poor and hot. 

Gravelly foils are thoſe full of flints and pebbles ; 
ſtony foils are ſuch as abound with pieces of lime- 
ſtone, free, or other quarry-ſtone. Sandy ſoils are 
always barren, and always to be rejected in the 
choice of a piece of ground for a garden. 

All the. others are capable of an improvement 
where neceſſity throws the deſigner upon them : 
the clay will be brought to a loam by ſand, and 
even the ſand by clay; and the gravelly and ſtony 

may 
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may be cleared of thoſe uſeleſs parts, and raiſed by 
tetter ſoil : but this is tedious and expenſive. 
The true choice muſt fall upon a piece of ground 
naturally ſuited to the growth of vegetables; and then 
ſs labour, leſs charge, and leſs uncertainty will 
te the conſequence. 

When a piece of ground has all theſe requiſites, 
a gentle deſcent, a ſouth-eaſt aſpect, and a deep 
hazely ſoil, let not any little irregularities in the 
ſurface deter the deſigner of the garden. -Far 
from blemiſhes, they may be often turned into 
the moſt conſiderable beauties: at worſt from the 
nature of the ground, they will be eaſily levelled; 
or made at leaſt tolerably regular. | 

The greater the extent of the ground the leſs 
are theſe unevenneſſes to be regarded. The hol- 


Jos may by a proper plantation, be made to 
reſemble thoſe rude dells in the wild ſtate of things, 
than which nature affords no variety more pleaſing. 


An oak riſing from the bottom of a hollow, 
Z ſurrounded with ſhrubs of humbler growth, will 


form a very agreeable object from thoſe walks in 


which the feet are almoſt upon a level with its 
topmoſt branches, | 
It will be eaſy to make theſe natural defects alſo in 
leſſer occaſions, objects of agreeable variety. 
One rule on this head is univerſal, the ſmaller 
the piece of ground, the lefs it will admit theſe 
irregularities. - In general what is true of a great 
garden, is alſo applicable to a little one; but there 
muſt be ſcope 10 the introduction of ſuch ſin- 
gular and great parts. 


1 THE ground with all the advantages we have WATER. 
2X deſcribed, is yet imperfect if there is not water: he 
would be as abſurd who ſhould attempt to make a 
garden without that, as without mould. 


There is no difference between rock and an abſo- 
lute dry deſart, in reſpect of vegetable productions. 

Water is requiſite to the beauty as well as eſſential 

to 
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to the preſervation and management of gardens; this 
is to be conſidered under three kinds, ſpring, river, 
and pond. | 

The laſt is moſt ſuited to the ſervice, and the 
ſecond to the decoration of gardens. Spring water 
is the hardeſt and coldeſt ; river water is of a middle 
quality; and pond water is the ſofteſt and warmeſt of 
all 


Spring water from a well is cold and hard in tie 
moſt extream degree. As it has run farther; aad 
ſpread more upon the ſurface, it becomes more of 
the nature of river water ; and is ſofteſt and warmeſt 
where there is leaft current. 

The water of ponds is warmeſt when they are 
ſhalloweſt and moſt expoſed. 

For ornament, nothing can be ſo happy as the 

choice of ſuch a piece of ground as we have recom- 
mended, where there runs a ſmall river at its bot- 
tom. 
If there be ſprings in the higher ground, their 
courſe muſt be turned ſo as to decorate and refreſh 
the ſeveral parts of the garden : and either for the 
detaining a part of this, or for lodging and holding 
the rain water which runs from the higher part of 
the ground, ponds muſt be dug in concealed places, 
that there never may want a ſupply. 

If the bottom will not hold it muſt be clayed. 
There ſhould be a larger number of theſe ponds in 
388 to the extent of the ground; or if it 

ſmall, one near the centre. 

The ſucceſs of plantations, and the thriving growth 
of almoſt all kinds of plants, depends on waterings 
in dry ſeaſons: the deſigner ſhould remember how 
often this will be neceſſary, and he ſhould con- 
trive in time that the labour of carrying be not 
too great. 

In regard to the ornamental uſe of water, nothing 
_ſhould be introduced for that purpoſe, but the run- 
ning: coolneſs is one of the great recommendations 


of a garden, and nothing refreſhes the air, or gives 
the 
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the appearance of coolneſs, as well as the reality, 
like running water. | 

Whatever we admire moſt in nature, we ſhould 
endeavour to introduce in gardens; and there is 
no ſummer ſight ſo pleaſing as a ſhallow and ſwift 
rivulet poliſhing the pebbles, and murmuring as it 


runs among them. 
Standing waters are apt to grow foul, and 
2X they favour the production of inſects. They are 
2X uſetul, but they ſhould be kept out of ſight; and as 
much as poſſible at a diſtance from the more elegant 
parts of the garden: they look offenſive, they taint 
the air, and they promote vermin. 

% The coolneſs, the freſhneſs, and the flouriſhing 
condition of a garden depend in a great __ 
on water; therefore never let the place be fixed 
upon that wants this advantage, though it have 
every other we have named: and, on the con- 
trary, where there is the benefit of a running water, 
it will be worth while to combat diſadvantages in 
many other reſpects. 

The folly of water-works is over, but that was 
XX a vain and frivolous attempt of art: this is nature. 
The expence of thoſe artificial works was very 
great, and they were always out of order. If this 
natural advantage can be obtained it laſts for ever. 

If there be a ſpring upon the higher part of the 
ground, it is the next thing to a river at the bot- 
tom: it may be thrown into many forms, and it 
will be always uſeful as well as pleaſing. 

We ſhall cloſe this eſſential article of choice of the 
ground, with a few obſervations on the advantages 
and diſadvantages of other ſituations, and the uſes 
to be made of this: and after that ſhall attempt 
the diſpoſition upon rational principles. 

1 If there be not a piece of ground in the intended 
part of the country which has thoſe requiſites we 
have named for the perfection of a garden, the 
choice will fall upon high grounds, or flats, and 
the determination is eaſy: on high grounds, beſide 
the 
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the bleakneſs and expoſure, there is naturally a want 
of water ; winds have too much power; and it is al- 


| moſt impoſſible to keep up a flouriſhing and healthy 


aſpect. For this, and for the convenience of ap- 
proach, the choice between theſe falls upon the plain 
or flat country. There will be water in abundance, 
and a mild air; every thing will flouriſh; and the 
greateſt defect will be, that of proſpect. 
Let the gardener take care that though. he fix 
upon a flat country, it be not on one of the 
loweſt parts of it; for in the plaineſt countries 
there is ſo much choice. 8 

Let him obſerve how high floods riſe, and 
take care that he be not in danger of overflow- 
ing in winter; and that the ſoil be not too moiſt for 
the reception of plants of every kind. Moſt 
require watering at certain times, but few will bear 
to have the mould continually wet about their roots. 

If ſuch a diſadvantage be found after the choice 
has been made, and the work begun, a pond ſunk 
in ſome proper place may drain the reſt, and be 
uſeful in the double capacity of preventing drought 
in .ſummer, and overflowing in winter. In gene- 


ral, with due regard to other articles, the making 
of a garden is eaſier and cheaper upon a | cg or flat 
pot it will 


piece of ground; tho' upon a riſing 
be more elegant. 


The ſpot being fixed upon; we may proceed 
to conſider its diſtribution and the arrangement 


of the ſeveral parts. 


Theſe are four, 1. The pleaſure garden, witng 
2. The ſeminary for its ſupply; 3. The kitchen 
ground, and 4. The orchard. | $ 

No garden is compleat that has not all theſe; 
nor can any one of them properly anſwer the 


purpoſe of another. 


The flower garden muſt be crowded with ſeed- 


lings, which have no beauty, unleſs there be a {c- 
minary for raiſing theſe, and retaining them I 
| | they 
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they are in a condition to blow; and the orchard, 
and the eſpalier, and all other parts of the garden, are 
in the ſame manner dependant upon that eſſential 
though unornamental part of the ground. 

The gardeners taſk is become eaſy, by the nurſery- 


man doing the greateſt part of ir for him: but on 


the principles whereon we ſhall eſtabliſh the practice 
of that art, every thing muſt be done with his own 
hand. A ſeminary will be neceſſary for many of his 
& flowering plants, though he ſhould follow the beaten 
path of buying his fruit trees from the nurſeryman : 
but as a ſmall ſpot will ſerve for the performing all 
that buſineſs for himſelf, it ſhould by no means 
be omitted. We will ſuppoſe the garden now to 


be laid out is on this plan, and ſhall treat of its 
XZ ſeveral parts; beginning with the nurſery, as the ſup- 
*X ply for all the others. 


LET the deſigner of the garden in this extenſive syn. 


view, take into his imagination the idea of the whole NARY. 


4 before he begin with forming any part. 
2 Let him conſider the pleaſure garden as the eſſen- 
tial article, and reſerve for this not only the body of 
the ground, but every accidental part alſo that can be 
uſeful. : 
Wherever there is a fine view or a new object, 
let the ſpot be certainly reſerved for that purpoſe ; 


and when it is known by this choice what can be 


ſpared, let him firſt look among that quantity for a 
proper place for the ſeminary. 

Let him lay down the form of the ground upon 
paper: then having marked by a ſecond line what 
quantity is deſigned for the pleaſure garden, the re- 
mainder between that and the verge will be the por- 
tion. preſerved for the ſeminary, orchard, and kitchen 
garden, „„ 

This plan ſhould be aſcertained by a ſcale, and 
marked with the points of the compaſs, and the de- 
ſigner may then form his diſtribution upon the paper, 
and afterwards transfer it to the ground, x 

This 
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This done, let him before he chuſes a part for 
the nurſery, conſider its importance, and the requi- 
ſites to the ſucceſs of thoſe things which are to be 
raiſed in it. He will find the ſituation and ſoil fo 


efſential; that he will know the proſperity of his whole 


work depends upon it. 


Here are to be raiſed flowers from ſeed, foreſt trees j 


and flowering ſhrubs from ſeeds, layers, or cuttings 


and ſtocks for the grafting and buding of fruit trees. 


He will fee how much the other parts depend on 
this; and though he knows that any ſhape or form 


of the piece of ground will do; yet he will perceive 
there is no trifling with regard to the ſituation and 


aſpect. 


Let the piece on this 


plantations from the north. 
reſpect to the ſurface, that is no objection : different 
degrees of expoſure ſuit different things, and it will 
by that means afford a juſt and uſeful change. 

In raiſing varieties of flowers, the quantity of ſeed- 


lings is the true ſource of expectation : let the piece 


Y 1 4 1 "1 x£& 
1 9 W Ss 6 - 
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plan be open to the ſouth 3 f 
eaſt, and defended by buildings, high walls, or thick *X 
If it be irregular, in * 


of ground be therefore choſen larger than the com- 


mon cuſtom, in proportion to the garden it is to 


ſupply. | 

There muſt be ſhelter 
ſhade from the full ſun of noon day. This is al- 
ways in the gardeners power, for there are trees 
enough -which .grow freely, and will in a very ſhort 
time ſupply that needful purpoſe. 

Let the ſoil be a good paſture mould, and in the 
digging it at firſt let the gardener obſerve what parts 
are dry, and where there is moſt moiſture, mark- 
ing them for the neceſſary uſes. No manure muft 
be added to this part of the ground; for it muſt 
not be ſo rich as that in which the plants are finally 
to ſtand. 

There will require vigour in the mould, though 
richneſs would be a fault; and this kind of ſtrength 
is to be found in the freſhneſs of the earth, or os 

I tain 


againſt rough winds, and iſ 
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tained tillage. In a place where there have 
been = = or deep-rooting growths, the mould 
under the turf is unexhaufted, and its freſhneſs will 
anſwer all the purpoſes of nurſery culture. | 
When it has been impoveriſhed by other growths, 
the way to refreſh it again is, by a good digging, and a 
proper kind of fallow ; throwing it up the ridges eaſt 


and weſt, and breaking and turning them up afreſh | 


after they have lain to receive the influence of the 
air. a 
| The wet parts mult be reſerved for fibrous rooted 
plants; the dry for bulbous and tuberous flowers, 
and that which is deep and of a middling nature for 
trees. In ſoils which are too dry, the trees will grow 
8 Nowly ; but in ſuch as are moiſt, they will not con- 
tinue ſound. | 

= The piece of ground being thus choſen, and its 
=& qualities underſtood, it muſt be trenched two foot 
&.dcep: in doing this, all roots of perennial weeds 


W muſt be picked out carefully; and it ſhould lie 


Be »veral weeks after in that manner to mellow and 


ſſeeten, and to receive the influences of the ſun and 


air. At the end of that time let it be all laid level, 
and marked out into diviſions, beds, and quarters, 
according to its nature and the intended ſervice. 

Upon this occaſion we ſhall introduce to the know- 
ledge of the gardener, a ſecret in the art of culture, 
with which he has not yet been acquainted, and 
which will excellently anſwer his purpoſes. The pub- 
lick owes it to Colonel STEVENSON. It is an appli- 
cation of the arts of agriculture to their kindred ſub- 
ject, gardening, though in a new way. 


A Liquid Manure, 


* Toone hundred gallons of rain, river, pond, or 
ditch water, contained in a ciſtern, add ten gallons of 
ſoap ſuds, in which linnen has been waſhed -ten gal- 
lons of beef, or pot boilings ; ten of human urine ; 
two gallons of bay ſalt; one buſhel-of quick, or 8 

flackt 


9 


16 


extenſive diſpatch, which the gentleman himſelf may 4 
tion of worms, grubs and vermin; the beſt friend 3 


viridarium of his hopes ; but experience alone can 
compleat the wiſh'd for harveſt.” 


a half for the convenience of weeding, as well as water- 


and perennial flowers. In other beds muſt be at the 


flower garden: in other beds muſt be * — 4 
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flackt lime; one buſhel of ſoot ; three pounds of 


nitre; and one pound of flour of ſulphur. 


If ſea water is near, it is preferable to the freſh, | 
even with the addition of the bay ſalt, and ſhould be I 
uſed in the room of them both, as a hundred gallons 3 
of ſea water contains two gallons and a half of bay ſalt, 
beſides bitumen and various other rich articles. Let 
the whole ferment and incorporate in a ciſtern, or 
other ſtrong veſſel, ſtirring it well every day for a 
month or more with a malt ſhovel. : 

Water your feed beds in the nurſery, and the 
ground about new planted trees herewith, direftly 
after ſowing, or early in the ſpring, from two large ⁶ 
watering pots with roſe heads, ſuſpended on a neck 
yoke ; the operator walking up one alley and down 
the next, and let the Toſe be pierced ſmaller than - 
ordinary. | 1 

There are not above three or four of the i B 
dients will coſt any money out of pocket; which, * 
together with the expeditious labour of dreſſing, are 
trifles compared to the advantage, no weeds are thus 
brought on the ground. And ſuppoſe this ſmall 
expence, and quick dreſſing be renewed every year, 
where is the mighty damage? or rather, how great 
the comparative gain. The pleaſure of quick and 


put his hand to; the pleaſing growth; the deſtruc- 
againſt nipping froſt, I had almoſt ſaid, the ſemper i 


Let none of the beds be broader than four foot and 


ing, and let the quantity of each kind that will be 
wanted, be the rule for the proportion of the beds, : 
The gardener knows he is here to raiſe biennial 


due time planted the off-ſets of bulbous roots, pre- q 1 
ſerving them there till they are of a bigneſs for the 


*, 
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ſeedlings for gaining their due growth and ſtrength 
for flowering; and the delicate way is to let thoſe 
kinds which are laſting, flower once here, that it may 
be known what they are, before they are removed 
into the flower garden. 

The methods of performing their ſeveral works, 
and their proper times, we ſhall give in the courſe of 
this kalendar ; they are only enumerated here to give 
a general view of the uſe and purpoſe of the ſemi- 
nary ; that the gardener may not, by forgetting 
ſome article, be induced to allow it too ſmall a com- 

aſs, | | 
E Water is eſſential to the ſeminary, for all tranſ- 
WT planted roots require it in abundance: care muſt 
be taken near ſome central part of the ground to have 
a pond for retaining it, that there may not only be 
always enough in readineſs, but it may be of a kind 
and temper fit for the ſervice. 

The ſeminary ſhould be concealed from the gar- 
den; but the nearer it is to the middle of that 
ground the better. For the removal of plants out 
of this part into the borders will be continual, and 
the leſs way they are carried the better they will 
ſucceed. 
Care muſt be taken that the ground be well fenced, 
for no part of a garden is ſo liable to miſchief by the 
breaking in of vermin; and there ſhould always be a 
number of traps ſet for the creeping ; and lime twigs, 
or cages for the flying devourers. | 
= The young ſhoots of plants and trees never fail 
co call theſe creatures together, and they will dig for 
ſeed into the ground, or tear them up by the young 
eaf as ſoon as they appear. 1 
Laſtly, let the ground be ſo diſpoſed as that it may 
Nat times have the advantage of reſt, and a kind of 
fallow. | | 
Nothing in the culture of plants is better known 
chan that the ſame piece of ground will not from year 
o year ſupply and ſupport the ſame griwth in vigour. 
3 C Changing 
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Changing the plants from one bed to another is a 
common remedy; and ſome finding this inſufficient, 
are at the trouble of removing the ſoil, and bringing 
in freſh at every 1 There is a way much 
eaſier, and of equal advantage. 6 | 

We have directed the dividing the ground into 
beds, with alleys between, and there ſhould. never be 
in a nurſery any other walks than ſuch alleys: no 
graſs, no gravel, nor ſand paths. Theſe anſwer the 
. or it is not a part of the garden intended 1 
up 


r walks of pleaſure; and theſe alleys ſnould be dug 
occaſionally and made into beds; and the part tar 
was beds into alleys. 9 | Y 
This is very eaſy: it is attended with no particular ü 
expence, and it fully anſwers the purpoſe. The 
trouble of drawing new lines is all: and the ground ⁶ 
by this means, though it always wears the ſame face, 
yet will be in a conſtant courſe of change and ſuc- * 
ceſſion. . 3 
Once a year the beds where the roots are muſt-be 
dug up: the time is different according to their ſe- 2 
veral natures, but once in the courſe of twelve months 
it muſt be done; fixing upon a time when the roots 
are molt in a ſtate of reſt. It is the cuſtom to break ⁶ 
up the bed; and when it has been well dug, to plant 
the roots in it again. Inſtead of this let the bed, 
and the adjoining alley, be dug up together; and 
the alley be marked out where the bed was before. 
The former alley will by this means be the bed, or ⁵ 
will make at leaſt a conſiderable part of it: and as 
this conſiſts of mauld on which nothing has grown i 
for a full year, it will be in a condition of freſhneſs; 3 
i and that which was the bed, will by this means have 
| alſo a year of repoſe. .. | 
The common. care of weedings and waterings are 
all this part requires in ſummer ; and in winter, what nm 
is needed farther is the ſheltering and defending the 
young growths. of the tenderer kind by mats drawn 
over the beds, or by ſome warmer covering laid 
about the roots of the plants and trees, THE Y 
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THE produce of the wall and eſpalier trees 
115 bes rok for the deſert; the kitchen requires its 
proviſion; and that is 1 from ſtandard or or- 
IF chard trees. 

Cyder is alſo an article in many places of great 
conſideration ; and perry requires only to be more 
known, to give it the preference over many expen- 
five wines, 

Theſe liquors are made from the fruit of ſtandard 


the orchard muſt have more extent in proportion. 
f the ſouth eaſt part of the ground reſerved from 
the laying down of t I garden be not occu; 
pied by the ſeminary, there is no aſpect ſo good for 
1 the orchard : if that cannot be had, a ſpot muſt be 
IF choſen which is defended from violent winds, yet open 
3 to a free air; and which has many hours ſun in the 
0 
1 ? | » is of great advantage to piant an orchard 
upon a. piece of ground which has a gentle aſ- 
ent. The air blows naturally more free in ſuch a 
ric which is of great advantage to the fruit; and 
the wet runs off. 

b I the deſcent be too great, the mould will be 
J 4 waſhed away after hard rains; and if the ground be 
rerfectiy level, the wet will lodge, and the vapours 
from it will foul and ſpoil the air: both theſe accidents 
are to be avoided. 

= The ground being choſen, the diſpoſition of the 
trees is the next thing; and in this we muſt guard 
againſt two errors almoſt univerſal ;' theſe are the 
planting | too many trees on the ground, and the 
ſuffering it to remain covered with the turf, 

=_ Fruit is fineſt where the trees ſtand free, and 
alear of one another; and it will be alſo more in 
WWquantity, if the gardener thinks proper to leave all 


4 
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; | will always be much better; and a ſmall ſpot will 
even in this way ſupply a large family. 


The blaſts of ſpring which are ſo miſchievous to 
C 2 fruit 


trees; and where any thing of this kind is intended, 


on which nature affords : ſo much as the tree can ripen. 
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fruit trees, are principally thoſe of the north, or of 
ſome near quarter; therefore care ſhould be taken 
to ſhelter the orchard from them. 

If the ſpot can be ſo choſen, that riſing ground 
ſhelter it from thoſe winds, *tis beſt of all : the next de- 
fence to this is that of building : if both theſe are want- 
ing, the place muſt be ſupplied by a good plantation 
of trees; elms, or of ſuch other kinds as ſuit the ſoil 
and ſituation. 

Theſe muſt be planted at ſome conſiderable diſ- 
tance, though exactly againſt that quarter: for if 
too near, they would choak the trees, and rob 
them of a great deal of their proper nouriſhment. 
This dion being ſecured, and the quantity of 
ground ſettled, let it be dug up in the ſame manner 
as that for the ſeminary, and all roots of perennial / 
weeds taken out. | 

The ſurface muſt then be levelled, and lines drawn 
for the plantation. 1 | 
Me ſee the trees in old orchards at fifteen foot aſun- 
der; as if thoſe who made the plantation forgot they 
would ever be larger: conſequently their branches 
meet, and the air is pent up among them : the trees 
ſtarve one another, and the damps which are detained 
by the thick ſhade, taint and ſpoil every thing. 

Modern inſtructors adviſe the plantation in rows 
a hundred foot aſunder, and that the trees ſtand ſixty 
feet one from another in the rows. | 

The intent of this is to raiſe corn upon the land: 
but only one thing ſhould be attempted in one place: 
The ſame piece of ground will yield more advantage 
to the owner by one crop than by two: becauſe the 
two will ſpoil one another, and the ſingle crop hav- } 
ing all fair advantages, will be more than worth 
both; and this not only in excellence, but abſolute 
price and quantity. 

When the plantation of an orchard is to be made, 
let the trees be allowed ſo much diſtance from one 
another, as that their roots may have room, and 


their branches at full growth a free ſcope and 77 
- 
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diſtance ; but no crop between. 1 

Let the rows be marked by lines of forty foot diſ- 
tance, and the places for the reception of the trees 
opened at the diſtance of five and thirty foot. | 

From the time that the trees are planted, let no 
thought be entertained of raiſing any other growth 
upon the ground ; but let it be kept in a ſtate of good 
tillage, and continual fallow. 

By this means the young trees will make an ad- 
vance not known in other plantations. Their roots 
will be invited to expand every way by a free, open, 
and looſe ſoil; and as it will have been meliorated 
by culture, and unexhauſted by any other growth, it 
will be extreamly rich, and every fibre will be ſup- 
plied with abundant nouriſhment. 

Let none ſuppoſe they loſe ground by this kind 
of plantation, The fruit will always be fine, be- 
cauſe there is every way a free paſſage for the air; 
the bloſſoms will be preſerved becaule the place is 
ſheltered ; and there will be no blights, becauſe all 


the trees have full nouriſhment; no mildews, or 


other accidents of that kind, becauſe no air ſtagnates 
in the plantation, | 

The kinds of fruit are wholly in the choice of the 
planter, but as there are ſoils which favour particular 
trees, it will be a very great article to ſuit them to 
one another. Of this we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 

Let them be obtained from ſome perſon of inte- 
grity, and planted with more care than the general 
rude manner of working allows. 
The holes being opened to a conſiderable breadth, 
and the mould very well broke at the bottom, let the 
young trees be brought in, their roots trim'd, and 
the mould laid about them with care. 

Let a firm ſtake be driven into the ground by 
each, and let the ſtem of the young tree be tied up 
to It in two or three places with a hayband : then 
give a very good watering. Lay ſome thick turf 
round about the root, with the graſſy ſide downward, 
and thus they will remain ſecure during the winter. 

C3 Early 
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Early in ſpring let the ground be plowed deep; 
and the old turf being removed, let a freſh parcel 


be laid round each tree. After this they will require 
no more care beſide occaſionally plowing up the 


ground, till they are grown to a ſtate for pruning. 
The trees ſhould be brought in young; for though 
latge ones may be removed in many kinds, yet the 
expence is much greater, and the advantage leſs : for 
they will not bear ſo well, nor continue ſo long as 
thoſe planted at a proper growth. 

Care ſhould be taken that they are brought 
from a ground that is not too rich, for in that 
caſe they would have a check from the poorer quality 
of the orchard ſoil; very difficult to be recovered. 

The pruning will conſiſt chiefly in cutting out 
dead branches ; and clearing the head where it hap- 


pens to be encumbred by too many branches growing 
together. | 
When two croſs one another, that which can 
beſt be ſpared muſt be removed; for they would 
otherwiſe gall, and both would be ſpoiled. | 

This is the whole ſyſtem of pruning ſtandard fruit 
trees; for when their branches are ſhortened, it only 
ſpoils the heads, and throws out uſeleſs wood. 

The orchard managed in this manner will Tupport 
elf without farther expence. If the foil be tolerably 
good, it will require no addition of manure. 

It is cuſtomary on other occaſions, once in two or 
three years to refreſh the ground with dung ; but, in 
general, the repeated plowings anſwer that purpoſe, 


and the fruit is certain to be better taſted : if it 
happen that there appear a want of refreſhment, 


it will be beſt given in ſpring, and an equal quan- 


tity of ſoot and hogs dung is 1 to any other | 


manure. A ſmall portion of this will anſwer for a 


great deal of ground, and, it muſt be ſcattered on | 


Juſt before one of the plowings. 

If any tree or trees do not bear fo well as the reſt, 
or ſo well as might reaſonably be expected, ſpread a 
little manure, ſuch as we have directed, round the 
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ſtem every way to ten foot diſtance. If this does not 
anſwer the purpoſe, examine whether the ground be 
particularly damp in that place; and if it be, open a 
trench to let off the wet; if this be not the caſe 
ſee whether the tree be not planted too deep; if 
that appear raiſe it, and pare away the ground 
till it be no more covered than it ought to be; 
that is, till the upper roots are within an inch of 
the ſurface. 33535 

If this does not anſwer, thin the head by cutting 
away ſuch boughs as ſhade or crowd upon one ano- 
ther. One or more of theſe remedies will certainly 
remedy the miſchief; and thus is an orchard to be 
planted and kept in order. | 


NO family in the country ſhould be without Sz 


a kitchen garden, whether or not they have any 
other. The ſucceſs of this, and all its crops, will 


4 in a very great meaſure depend upon a due choice of 
0 the piece of ground. Where the other parts of a 


arden are large, this ſnould preſerve its proportion, 
foe there is a merit in the correſpondence of one piece 
of the ground with another; and larger families need 
more ſupplies. 

The ſhape of the ground allotted for this uſe; 
is of no importance, but its ſituation is of a great 
deal. Dung will be required for the hot beds, and 
other uſes, in large quantity; and that it may be at 
hand, the kitchen garden ſhould be at no great diſ- 
tance from the ſtables. & 

A free mellow ſoil is alſo eſſential to this pur- 

ole: if it be too poor, that is eaſily ond) 1 

t if gravelly, or of the nature of a tough clay, 
there will be too much labour in the working it, 
and a great dea] of difficulty in obtaining any good 
produce, N 

When a piece of ground of due extent, and of 
a free ſoil, neither parched up with drought, nor 
drenched with wet is choſen; the management is 
eaſy, The conveniencies to be ſought, beſide thoſe 

C 4 * wo 
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we have named, are depth of ſoil, and the con- 


venience of water. 

There is a neceſſity that the ſoil be in ſome parts 
two ſpades deep; and if nature have not afforded 
this, art and induſtry muſt do it by digging out 
the bottom, and throwing in good mould. Theſe 
places are afterwards to be reſerved for deep rooted 


plants, carrots, parſnips, large rooted parſley, horſe 


radiſh, and the like. 

As ſoon as the ground is thus fixed upon, it ſhould 
be dug up two ſpades depth wherever the ſoil allows; 
and as deep as may be elſewhere. Then the ſurface 
muſt be levelled ; and the quarters laid out in ſuch 
manner as to hide the natural irregularities of its 
form, and ſuit the ſeveral parts to their intended uſes. 

Neareſt the place where the water is, ſhould be 
marked out the beds for thoſe crops which will re- 
quire moſt watering; for the labour of carrying a 
great deal of it to a diſtance, muſt always be ſaved 
as much as poſlible. For the ſame reaſon the 
hot-beds for melons and cucumbers muſt be pla- 
ced near the ſtables, that there may be little car- 
riage for the dung, 

It will be very proper when the ground is firſt 
dug, to ſpread over it a good quantity of old cow 
dung, wood-pile earth, pond mud, and coal aſhes ; 
theſe will be mixed in when itis dug up for the ſeve- 
ral crops, and they will enrich it ina proper manner. 

If there be a gentle aſcent from one part of 
the ground to another, it is ſo much the better, 
for there will be dry ſpots for ſome ſervices, and 


thoſe which have more moiſture for. others. 


It ſnould be open to the ſun, but well defended 
from the north winds; and the beſt fence is 
walling all round. This anſwers many purpoſes: 
It conceals the kitchen ground from view; it 
defends the whole from cold, and there will be 
ſpace about theſe walls for fruit trees, which ne- 
yer thrive better than in a kitchen garden. 

The roots of theſe ſpread very far; and it 
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is ſexviceable in the higheſt degree to dig and 


enrich the ground at ſome diſtance. When they 
have broad borders, and well cultivated ground be- 
yond, they will be in the beſt poſſible condition for 
bearing. | 


At a diſtance beyond the wall, it will be very pro- 


per on the north eaſt to plant ſome large growing 
trees, they will break the power of thoſe winds 
which are moſt hurtful to the ſpring crops, and 
prevent a great deal of miſchief, For the reſt 
the ground ſhould be open: all ſhadowing from 
trees or buildings is bad. 

The height of the walls ſhould be twelve feet, 
and the borders for the fruit trees ſhould equal 
theſe in breadth. This is properly the firſt article 
in the diſtribution of the ground. An alley of 
three foot ſhould be marked out juſt within theſe; 
and thus the quantity will be reduced to a much 
ſmaller compaſs. 


It is the cuſtom to ſow ſlight rooting cross 


upon the borders under the walls; but we have 
before obſerved that this is wrong, for more is 
loſt in the fruit than is gained in the herbage. 
They ſhould always be kept clear, and often turned. 

The reſt of the ground muſt be laid out into 
long beds, with narrow alleys for the ſeveral 
kinds of kitchen products. Where there is a 
good extent, the whole ſhould be laid out into 


everal large quarters, planted with efpaliers : but 


in ſmall kitchen gardens theſe and the crops ſpoil 
one another. | | | 

This is the right diſpoſition of a kitchen garden, 
the managementwe have given under the ſeveral heads, 
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THE. out-ſkirts of our ſelected piece of ground — 
have been formed, according to their various qua- GARDEN. 


lities and condition, into the neceſſary appenda- 
ges: the orchard, ſeminary, and kitchen ground 
have been marked out; and there remains the 
principal part to be formed into a pleaſure * 

This 
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This is the moſt delicate point, and the leaſt un- 
derſtood of all : a falſe taſte which had long reigned 
is now baniſhed ; and nature prevails under the con- 
duct of good ſenſe. 

Our deſigner has before him a choſen ſpot of 

und; open to the morning ſun, riſing by a 
flight aſcent, planted at diſtances, or in order for 
ſuch a plantation, and ſituated in the midſt of an 
agreeable and well diverſified country: this he is 
to diſpoſe ſo as to be moſt agreeable in itſelf, moſt 
varied that can be in its ſeveral parts; and ſo that it 
may have the beſt command of the adjacent country. 

He is to give a harmony and agreement of the 
ſeveral parts within, and to diverſify the proſ- 

by a due choice of thoſe innumerable objects 
which offer from without: and as he is at length 
freed from the confined taſte of former times, he 
js to indulge that liberty with moderation. 


IF we look out into the fields we admire near 
about us the free growth of the hedge, and the 
freſh verdure of the paſture: theſe let us imi- } 
tate by. giving the trees their natural wildneſs, - | 
and by providing a foil where every thing will | 
flouriſh, What charms us at a diſtance in this 
wild view is the inequality of the ground, and 
its various cloathing. 3 

In one part a hill preſents us on its ſtde a hanging 
wood; in another, a river purfuing its winding 
courle ; now loſt, now ſeen again; in a third, an 
extent of many acres covered with one ſheet of 
corn, fills the mind with an idea of fertility and 
plenty; while, on another ſide, the eye traverſes 


à greater extent, encloſed, divided, cultivated, and 


— 8 to ſuch à height, that it appears a gar- 
en. | 

Theſe are the agreeable objects, and it is neceſſary 
to conſider theſe firſt in the account; becauſe the 


fineſt views ta them ſhould be left open; = 
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the plantations, walks, and pavilions, placed and 
diſpoſed accordingly. > £2 | 

Beſide theſe, there are in nature objects of diſ- 
uſt, and horror, which yet may be introduced 
Ruy! burnt hills, and blaſted heaths, and bar- 
ren rocks, and the wild waſte of commons, af- 
ford a contraſt with theſe pleaſing objects: and 
where nature has placed them within reach, the 
deſigner ſhould never fail to open his views to 
them. | 

Theſe objects will be ſure to pleale, but they muſt 
be introduced with a ſparing hand: they are the 
diſcords in the muſick of gardening; and as the 
ſhades in painting, they give harmony, relief, and 
new grace 'to the others. 1 
The Chineſe, whom it would be well we continued 
to imitate in this matter, if we can imitate with 
moderation, indulge the romantick genius of their 
nation to a degree of caprice that becomes ridiculous 
often, and fometimes abſurd. | 
Loet us learn from them, that the ſudden tranſition 
from agreeable to horrid; and from gay to gloomy, 
is pleaſing ; but let us correct the untutored wild- 
neſs of their imaginations, by attempting nothing 
beyond the laws of nature. | * 

Theſe form the great views; and to theſe ſhould 
be added all thoſe accidental objects which may be 
made points of proſpects; old buildings, ſingle trees, 
a windmill, or a barn, will ſometimes ſerve this pur- 
poſe happily. | 

Thus let the deſigner view what there is in na- 
ture out of the compaſs of his ground, and conſider 
in what manner he may uſe it to advantage. Let 
him not ſuppoſe that he ſhould, or that he can bring 
in every thing that is charming, or every thing that is 
proper, 

Let it be confidered which of theſe ſeveral objects 
muſt be brought in, and in what order: the eye 
muſt travel over them with ſuch diverſity, that 


every 
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every thing muſt be new, and each part ſhould 


* 


ſer off the other. | 
Let him not grudge therefore to ſhut out an 

agreeable view in one place, but conſider how to 

bring it in at another, where it may have this 


charm of novelty. 


-— 
Ko | 
2 
2 
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THIS is the rule on which the gardener is to 
mark the firſt deſign of walks and hedges, open 
ſpots and plantations : he muſt ſhut out by the 
plantations every diſagreeable object, except ſuch | 
as are adopted for contraſt; and he muſt often 
debar the eye the pleaſure of a ſmiling proſpect, 
becauſe it has too much reſemblance to thoſe 
on either ſide of it. Having marked his open- 
ings, and his ſpots for plantation upon this prin- 
ciple, let him again go the round, condemning or 
confirming his firſt judgment. 

The great point is thus eſtabliſhed; and his 
next care is the diſpoſition of the ſpace agreeably 
to theſe firſt principles: there are a thouſand ways 
in which the ſame piece of ground may be laid | 
out with ſuch deſtined openings and plantations, 

Our anceſtors choſe the moſt methodical and 
regular : all was done by rule and line, and this 


taſte deteſts. Y 
Let us again refer for the rule of our conduct 
to nature: ſhe is never ſo charming as where wildeſt. 
There is an eaſy freedom in her diſpoſition which. | 
charms, becauſe it is not regular: and there is a 
{ſtiffneſs in this work by rule, which is always dil- 
pleaſing to a delicate eye. | 
If any ſuppoſe by this that an artleſs diſtribution 
of the ground is what we direct; or what they admire 
in thoſe gardens which ſtand recommended by this 
true taſte, they err extreamly. It is an air of irre- 
gularity we adviſe, not irregularity itſelf: there 
requires more art by far in this diſtribution, than 
in 6. 
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In any other: and there requires afterwards the great 

Additional labour of concealing it. 

Every thing we ſee ſhould be choſen for its place: 
Inougz it ſeem the reſult of accident. There ſhould 
he order in every place, though under the aſpe& of 
Þvild freedom; and a certain harmony where there 
s the appearance of confuſion. 

When the places for thickets, clumps, and groves, 
re by the firſt rule choſen, where there is ſomething 
to be hid; and, according to the preſent direction, 
marked out with an air of native wildneſs; the 
walks are to be fo diſpoſed, that they add to the 
proſpects, that they differ from one another, and 
Det that there be among them an univerſal proportion. 
Their length is determined by the quantity of the 
ground, but their breadth is at the pleaſure of the de- 
ſigner, and in this let him exceed the uſual proportion. 
Every thing that has a confined air reliſnes of 
littleneſs, and theſe are the two worſt ideas we 
can conceive in a garden: to be ſhut up in it 
is to return to the four walls of our anceſtors. 
ZZ The purpoſe of the thing is ſubverted by this: 
to breathe the free air, to walk at eaſe, and to 
be entertained with preſent beauties, and remote 
proſpects; theſe are the purpoſes of a garden; 
and theſe depend in a great meaſure upon the 
breadth of the walks. Their form may be various, 
the ſtrait and ſerpentine are both in their way 
g agreeable; but it is an eſſential point in either to 
have extent. 

X The trees which terminate their ſides, muſt no 
more crowd upon the walk than upon one another: 
the free growth and the beauty of the place de- 
pend equally upon their diſtance. A narrow walk ter- 
FX minated by two clipped hedges was once a favourite 
taſte, but it is juſtly now excluded: a wall is as good 
a a boundary, and ſuch a walk is but a ſtreet out 
of town. | 
Shade muſt be had in gardens : and this trees left 
to nature afford freely, Nor is it neceſſary where 
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the walks are thus planted, to run into damp l 
groves; or weary the ſteps in narrow ſerpentines, | 


to eſcape'the ſun. | 


The freſhneſs of the verdure is another article 1 


of vaſt importance in gardens; and this, as well 


as the reſt, will depend in a great meaſure upon | 


that ſpace of walks, and that openneſs we adviſe ih all 
parts: without free air nothing can thrive ; not even 
the low graſs of the turf. A few broad walks are 
preferable to a great number of narrow ones: in a 
thing intended to be great, all the parts ſhould be 
great; and if the points and objects be all brought 
into view, and there be that diverſity of form in 
walks which we have mentioned, their number 
ought never to come into conſideration. | 


AFTER the conſideration of walks, comes pro- 
perly that of terraces. Their character is their height; 
and their ſingular advantage is in raiſing the eye 
above the ordinary level, and opening to it a 
new ſcene. "$601 

Throughout a garden deſigned with this taſte, the 
air will be clear and pure; but on this elevated walk 


it will be finer than any where, becauſe it is more. 


open: there will from every part of the ground be 
Proſpects that are agreeable ; but here the view is 
of a whole country. | 

The firſt choice is, that they be made in a place 
where the view is extenſive, and pleaſing. 

There is ſeldom opportunity for more than one 
terrace in a garden, nor does there often want 
the means of that. It ſhould be large Ike all 
the other parts; and it muſt have ſhade, for other- 
wile its height makes it more than any other part 


of the garden expoſed to the ſun. 


The great art is in chuſing ſuch a place as 
affords the kind of views we have deſcribed, and 
where it does not. obſtruct the eye from other 


parts of the en. 
| * TWO 
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Wo purpoſes ſhould always be intended in thecROVES. 
plantation of groves; an agreeable object from 


Nuithout, and a retreat from the ſun within. The 


rſt will depend upon the choice of the trees, and 
the other on their diſpoſition, 

The grove. mult have a walk for the eaſy enjoy- 
ment of the ſhade; and cuſtom has made this ſer- 
pentine. That form is indeed the beſt; but as 
there will be more groves than one in a lar 
garden, it ſhould not be invariable. Whatever 
be the ſhape the firſt requiſite is extent. 

The great error is planting the grove too cloſe, 
and making the walk too narrow: from this there 
is an unwholeſome air; and the trees do not thrive 
well. | 
A third part of the trees uſually allowed will be 
fully ſufficient for this purpoſe : their branches 
will. ſpread the farther, the more diſtant they are 
at the root; and a very broad walk will have a ſuf- 
ficient ſhade. | 

In this caſe the bottom may be always clean and 
hard: and there will be free air and ſufficient 
ſhelter. Flowering ſhrubs ſhould - be planted 
to edge the walk; and in this kind of conſtruc- 
tion, they will thrive in a very different manner 
from what is ſeen when they are choaked and over- 
ſhadowed univerſally: and it will give a great air of 
nature, if here and there along the walk, an old tree 
thruſts its trunk beyond the formal line of the verge: 
or ſtands even in the middle, in a well choſen place. 
The great art is to give theſe parts an appearance of 
nature, and nothing anſwers this purpoſe like a well 
deſign'd irregularity. | 

The next point is the choice of the trees: con- 
ſidering the grove. as an object from without. 
n this ſenſe it is a great clump: and it is al- 
Ways the better for its bigneſs. 

Nature affords an endleſs. variety of greens; and 
the ſame tree at different ſeaſons of the year puts 3 
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different colours. The firſt opening is pale, the Rat 
leaf has a more confirmed green, aud the period of 
decay is yellow, or in ſome ſcarlet. 

The gardener muſt know all the trees fit for ſuch a 
plantation, that he may be able to chuſe the beſt; 
and he ſhould be ſo far a painter, that, under- 
ſtanding what are the colours, he may know alſo 
how to throw them together, ſo as to ſet off one 
another in their perfection, and afford variety in 
the decay. | 
- Good painters in landſcape call autumn the moſt 
agreeable ſeaſon, becauſe of this diverſity of colour 
in the decaying leaves : it is one of thoſe beauties 
in nature we can eaſily improve, by chuſing ſuch 
as have the fineſt tincts, and the greateſt diverſity 
of them. 

The out-line of the grove ſhould alſo be irregular, 
to imitate nature, who never made a wood ſquare or 
oval; nor is the chuſing of various greens, and 
their diſpoſition, limited to this article, but has 
its place in all the plantation. | 


CHINESE As ſome perſons are fond of PART ERRES in 

the inner parts of large wilderneſs quarters, we 
" ſhall give a deſign of that kind from an inge- 
nious ' correſpondent, Mr, PRRT ECT of Yorkſhire, 
the moſt approved deſigner of them in this king- 
dom. 

The general method of laying: out parterres is 
by regular ſtrait beds, which is an eaſy method, 
though it admits of confuſion, without ſticking 
up of marks between each ſpot of flowers. After 
all that care, each parcel cannot be ſo rea- 
dily found, becauſe the beds are alike and perhaps 
numerous. This method of laying out of the 
little flower quarters, takes up no more ground 
than regular ſtrait beds do: if the alleys be- 
twixt them have the width they ought to have. 


Alſo, when the quarters of a Chineſe Parterre _— 
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diverſified, ſo that one is not the like of any other in 
the whole: this cauſes a greater variety and pleaſure ; 
beſides, whatever is planted or ſown therein, is ſooner 
found. 

When the ſeveral borders of a Chineſe par- 
terre are divided as in the ſchemes below, after 
planting of any particular part, what is fer 
therein may be eaſily found out by referring to the 
numbers, as in the following columns, where the 
name is put down, and that number in the plan 
ſhews where the ſame is planted or ſown. 


EXAMPLES. 


I 5. Fine Carnations, &c. 
1. Fine Dutch Tulips. If more divided. 
2. Bulbous Iris's. 
3. Anemonies, &c. III. 
If more divided. 6. Fine Dutch Hyacinths 
II. F. Dutch Fritillarias. 
4. Fine Perſian Ranun- 8. Double Narciſſus, &c. 
cula's. | 


The ſecond figure is the plan of a Chineſe Par- 
terre, which I laid out for THOMAS HirsT, Eſq; at 
Wakefield in Yorkſhire, in Auguſt, anno 17506, 
which took upwards of five hundred yards, run- 
ning meaſure of border ſtones ; being perhaps the 
firſt of its kind. 

In this parterre are planted above fifty of the beſt 
forts of low growing flowering ſhrubs, at about ten 
diſtance, J. PERFECT. 


THE flower garden and pleaſure garden, 
though uſually conſidered as the ſame, are properly 
diſtinct, We do not mean by this that flowers 
ſhould not be planted in pleaſure gardens; but 
that there ſhould beſide this be a particular piece of 
ground for the beds of the 8 kinds. The ow 
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they require, and their whole management, is ill 
fuited to the diſpoſition, intent, and air of ſuch 
a piece of ground as we here ſpeak of. 

Flowers ſhould be planted in diſtin& beds, and 
in a piece of ground devoted ſolely for that pur- 
poſe, where flowers are to be the only object, and 


we ſeek nothing farther ; this is the beſt diſpoſition, 


WATER, 


The pleaſure garden we deſcribe in this place is 
of another kind, flowers will be a great ornament to 
it, but they muſt not be conſidered as the principal 
object; nor muſt the reſt of the diſpoſition be ſub- 
ſervient to them. 

The fineft kinds that bear the open ground muſt 

be planted here with the ſame regard to light and 
ſhade, harmony of colours, and variety, that we 
have recommended in the choice of greens for 
the grove: and as the variety is vaſtly greater 
in this caſe, fancy has more free fcope. 
No edge becomes a flower-piece like that of 
the graſs walk, and the plants never appear ſo well as 
when they follow meanders, and rife in little 
clumps and cluſters. FER 


BESIDE. the neceſſity of water for the ſervice 
of the plantation, we have obſerved that it holds 
a high rank in the conſideration of embelliſhment. 
If a piece of ground can be ſo choſen as to have a 
brook or rivulet at the bottom, or a riſing ſpring 
toward the top, it will be a vaſt recommmendatien : 
Either of theſe will be a ſource of great ſatisfaction ; 
but in the firſt caſe nature in a manner has done 
all, in the other it is left to art. | 
All ſtanding water is a blemiſh rather than a 
beauty in gardens, but from the ſmalleſt current 
ingenious art can form baſons and falls, clear 
ſtreams and cataracts at its pleaſure. The de- 
ſeent of the ground will give the more opportu- 
nity for theſe improvements: running water gives a 
coolneſs to the air, and its murmuring ſound has 


charms in the moments of contemplation. A on 
taſte 
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taſte will preſer the moſt ſimple running brook 
to all the fountains that were ever crowded into 
a garden. What art may be permitted to do with 
it, is no more than to imitate what is elſewhere ſeen 
in nature. Whenever the deſigner goes beyond this, 
he loſes ſight of the great rule, which is the copying 
of her works: and he will fall into affected puerilities. 

This is the plain, ſimple, and natural taſte to be 
indulged in deſigning gardens: thus the moſt 
pleaſing have been formed; and there is no way 
elſe to command ſenſible applauſe. 


We have gone through the general conſideration © 
of a garden, and are now to deſcend to particulars : of 
theſe gravel walks are firſt to be conſidered, their 
advantage being ſuch as nothing elſe can ſupply ; 
and the pleaſure of them depending in a great 
meaſure on their firſt conſtruction. 

Tho* we are famous in England for fine gravel, 
yet we have alſo ſuch as is bad; and there will a 
great deal of the future ſucceſs depend upon the 
choice in this Article, 

Gravel is a collection of ſmall pebbles and flints 
with more or leſs of a clayey loam among them. 
We have pebbles in vaſt maſſes with none of 
this loam, but they do not properly conſtitute 
what is called gravel; they will never lie firm 
in a walk, neither is their colour agreeable. 

Theſe pebbles lie looſe with hollows and gaps 
between them; and the walks have not the ap- 
pearance of gravel. This is one extream in the 
nature of gravel; on the other hand we have ſome 
in which the loam is too abundant: this makes 
walks grow wet in the leaſt rainy ſeaſon, and they are 
dirty to the feet: neither do they lie firm unleſs 
In dry weather, and with very good management. 

A gravel ſhould be choten which is of a 
middle quality between theſe, neither with too 
little nor too much of the loam ; the loam muſt 
be of a good colour, and there muſt be flints as 
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well as pebbles, or it will not form a compa& 


Y. 

We have gravels in which the loam is brown, and 

others in which it is of the colour of ruſty iron; 
both theſe are very diſagreeable. 

The uſe of the flints is very evident : pebbles are 
round or nearly ſo, and a parcel of round bodies are 
not likely to roll into a firm walk. The flints, on 
the contrary, are in fragments of all ſhapes and fizes; 
theſe fill up the hollows, and make the loam lie in 
ſmaller parcels, and better diſtributed. By this 
the gardener will know what kind of gravel he 
is to take, 8 

It muſt be ſuch as has a good quantity of flints 
among the pebbles, and a moderate proportion of a 
2 loam: this, when well managed, will bind 

ike a rock, and it is this which has given us the 
credit of the fineſt walks in the world. If it 
happens that there is not any gravel anſwering 
this deſcription in the neighbourhood of the place, 
the gardener muſt be at the pains to mend ſuch 
as there is, by an addition of what it wants. It 
it conſiſts only of flints and pebbles, let him mix 
up ſome yellow clay and ſand into a kind of loam, 
and work this well with it: if there be ſand looſe 
among the pebbles, let him add only clay. 

Lime may be very properly added to theſe 
gravels in the working up, and will make them bind 
the faſter, but the quantity muſt be ſmall, or it will 
give them a crumbly hardneſs, and impair their co- 
lour. The people who dig gravel, ſift it in ſe- 
veral degrees of fineneſs; but for walks nothing 
more is required than taking out a few of the 
largeſt ſtones : all ſmall or all large gravel will 
never anſwer ſo well as that which is mixed as 
we find it in nature. | | ; 

A good gravel being choſen, and the place and 
breadth of the walk marked out, the next con- 
ſideration is the laying it. 


Weed 
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Weeds are a continual deformity to gravel walks, 
and a torment to the gardener : and all his clean- 
lineſs will not keep his walk of a good colour, 
unleſs ſome prevention be uſed againſt worms. 
The weeds of the worſt kinds will be prevented 
by a good bottom; and the worms entirely. 

The ſpace of the walk being cleared, let him bring 
in a quantity of lime rubbiſh, ſo much as will cover 
it five inches; and ſpread this even. Upon this 
let him throw on the gravel in ſuch 2 as 
will cover that, when regularly ſpread a foot deep. 

Leſs than this will do, and thoſe who grudge the 
firſt expence, may content themſelves with about 
eight inches; but 'tis beſt to lay on enough at 
once, and a walk thus bottomed and thus covered, 
will not be liable to any of the common acci- 
dents, but will keep good for a perſon's life, with 
the common care. | | 

Our fathers, not conſidering the diſcharge of wa- 
ter, laid their walks of gravel flat, and as the prin- 
cipal track of feet was in the middle, they ſoon 
became loweſt in that part : the conſequence was, 
that every ſhower of rain made a puddle along the 
midſt of the walk. 

This they contrived to remedy in a very aukward 
and expenſive manner, by opening drains underneath, 
and giving vent by ſtones pierced with holes at eight 
or ten foot diſtance. 

It ſoon after came into their thoughts to ſupply 
the place of this ill-looking and chargeable contri- 
vance, by rounding the walks; and this is, when 
kept in due bounds, the true method: but we now 
exceed thoſe bounds, and deſtroy the very intent 
and purpoſe of our walks, by laying them ſo high in 


the middle, that a perſon can walk upon no part of 


them without pain. | 
A flat ſurface is the natural form of earth on which 
the foot ſhould tread; and on the other hand eve 
walk ought to be a ſegment. of a ſphere, or otherwi 
the water will lodge upon it : but to accommodate 
mn this 
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this to its uſe, at the ſame time that it is kept dry; 
the ſweep mult be very little, 

The riſe in the middle ſhould be ſuch that the 
eye may juſt perceive it, and the feet not per- 
ceive it at all. A walk with a little rounding is 
more agreeable to look ypon than one that is 
perfectly flat: but any thing more than this is of- 
fenſive; it gives a narrowneſs, and an unnatural 
ſhape. Theeye is a judge of what is fit for walking 
before the feet come upon it; and nothing looks 
well that is not ſuited to its uſe. 

In a gravel walk of twenty-five foot broad, 
let the gardener allow a riſe in the middle of five 
inches, and in the ſame proportion whateyer be 
the breadth of the walk. He will perceive that 
this is eaſily reduced to meaſure, for it is the al- 
lowance of one inch to every four ſoot, and this 


ſhould be the proportion as well i in a four foot walk 


as a forty foot. 

The gardener, having every thing in readineſs, 
is to begin this work of making the walks at the lat- 
ter end of February. The height of the ſeveral 
parts muſt be marked by ſtakes, and theſe ſhould 
be fixed even before he begins to throw in the 
rubbiſh. | 

Let the rubbiſh be thrown in heaps at ſmall 
diſtances, proportioned to the thickneſs it is to lie, 
and then be ſpread and laid in the ſame rounding 
form that the gravel is to lie at laſt; but not 
rolled. 

The gravel muſt be thrown on as ſoon as the rub- 
biſh is ſpread, and it muſt be ſpread in the ſame 
manner, but with yet greater regularity. 

The method is not to ſpread a thick coat at once, 
but to throw it in thin parcels one over another; 
and in this manner let the walk be laid three 
inches higher than it is intended to remain, 

The thickneſſes of gravel and rubbiſh we have 
allowed already, being Sl it will be preſſed down 

ad 
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as much as that meaſure by the time it is brought 
to ſhape. | 

Let the gravel be brought directly from the pit to 
the walk, and the ſooner it is ſpread, laid, and preſſed 
the better: there is a natural tendency in gravel, 
ſuch as we directed to be uſed, to bind when it firſt 
comes out of the earth, which is ſoon loſt when it is 
expoſed to the air. 

When freſh gravel of a good kind is choſen, 
and the walk is thus made to its true form, and by 
frequent heavy rollings fixed to it, and preſerved in 
it, it becomes that kind of walk foreigners envy, and 
which ourſelves never can enough value: it is hard, 
perfectly ſmooth, and clean. No rain penetrates it 
afterward, and every ſhower waſhes it. 

Fhe walk having been once well fixed in every 


part, the roller will eaſily run over it for the fu- 


ture; and will keep it in its perfect form with- 
out trouble: but the eaſier the rolling becomes, the 
oftener let it be done, for *tis the gardeners buſiaeſs to 
preſerve this compact ſubſtance and true ſurface. 
The great fault of gravel walks is the riſe of 


weeds upon them; but when this method is 


obſerved, there is no danger of that miſchief. 
Weeds are of two kinds, perennial and annual, the 
perennial are the only. kinds which could ſhoot 
up from the bottom; and theſe in ill- made walks 
are often very troubleſome. Ls 

The other kinds, which are the moſt common, 
riſe from ſcattered ſceds; as groundſel, ſhepherds 
purſe, and dandelion; theſe are blown about by the 
winds, and where they ſtop they ſhoot. The pick- 
ing them out as they appear is not difficult, but it is 
an endleſs work, and it always more or leſs de- 
faces the gravel. In the careful manner we have 
directed of . making the 'walk, both theſe evils are 
nipped in the bud. 


In the clearing away the ground for the ſpace the 
walk is to cover, the gardener knows he is to 
dig out all large roots of perennial weeds which 
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are in the way; and even if this.were omitted, 
it would not be eaſy for them to make their ſhoot 
through ſo much lime rubbiſh, and ſuch a bed of 
gravel; but with that farther precaution, it is quite 
impoſſible there ſhould be any danger of ſuch diſtur- 
bance. | 

The hard rolling of the walks keeps them ſo 
firm, and with ſo even a ſurface, that the ſeeds of 
weeds which are blown on them are in like man- 
ner blown off again, and nothing remains to 
ſhoot. | 

The rounded figure of the walk aſſiſts in this: and 
at the ſame time the nature of the loam, which binds 
with the gravel, makes it unfit for their vegetation. 

Theſe are the advantages of good laying and fre- 
quent rolling of gravel walks ; and with this care 
there will be no occaſion for that common prac- 
tice of breaking them up, and laying the ſtuff 
in ridges every winter, 
That practiſe makes the walks unſerviceable for a 
great part of the year; and is a moſt unreaſonable 
cuſtom :- for it contradicts the very nature of that 
eſſential rule which we have laid down for ma- 
king walks of gravel, that has not been expoſed to 
the air, i | 

The throwing them up .in ridges gives the rains, 
dews, and ſun, that very power over them we 
io much wiſh to prevent; and renders the loam 
brittle and lopſe. The ſeeds of many kinds of 
weeds are alſo received into the matter while it lies 
thus, and they ſhoot afterwards. The gravel that is 
often turned up in this manner never can bind 
well ; and inſtead of preventing weeds, the very 
practice occaſions them, 


AS it is 2 beauty in a gravel walk to appear 

a little rounded, ſo the proper form of graſs walks 
is a perfect flat. It is not always the nature and ſitu- 
ation of the ground will admit of this; but when it 
15 
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is neceſſary to depart from it, the art is to conceal 
that from the eye. | 3 
Where the ground is naturally dry, the ſurface of 
the graſs walks ſhould be perfectly flat; but when 
ſomewhat moiſt, there muſt be allowed a little round- 
neſs to prevent the water from lodging on any 
art. 
n In this caſe it will alſo be proper to cut water 
tables on each ſide; they will at once drain 
the body of the walk, and give it a clean edge. 
Beſide walks, we are to conſider graſs in the 
capacity of making plats and lawns, and thoſe 
ſeveral other parts of a garden which are to be 
covered with it, whether for the ſoftneſs and coolneſs 
of walking in the ſummer, for the contraſt of flowers 
and plantations. | 
The graſs walks ſhould be fewer in number 
than the gravel, becauſe they are not of ſuch conſtant 
uſe: but for this very reaſon they ſhould be ſpa- 
cious; and there ſhould be contrived a very con- 
ſiderable part in plats, or other graſs work, becauſe 
this green is more natural, and more pleaſing to 
the eye; and more of the true taſte of a garden 
than gravel. 


There is no error in gardening greater than that of 
making graſs walks too narrow. It is wrong in 
thoſe of the other kind, becauſe it gives them a 
poor confined look, but it is doubly amiſs in theſe; 
becauſe it is not only poor, but unnatural z and 
the graſs cannot thrive in them. 

The compaſs and quantity of ground to be allowed 
to this kind of work, ſhould never reſtrain the breadth ; 
for *tis better to have a broad and ſhort walk, than a 
long narrow one; and much more creditable to have 
but one good, than half a dozen trifling ones. 

The breadth and length being marked out, let the 
gardener conſider the nature of the ground before he 
proceeds, that he may know whether they ſhould be 
made in a perfect flat, or with ſome rounding. Which- 

| | ever 
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ever kind be proper, let the ground be laid with due 


ty. 


Let him begin by paring off the en ſurface ; ; 
and if the walk is to be flat, let him lay it to a true' 


level; if to be rounded, let him in the fame man- 
ner take care that it be done with exactnefs. The rife 
muſt be very ſmall: an inch and a half is ſufficient 
in a walk of five and twenty foot. Let this be 
marked by ſtakes in ſeveral places. 

When the ſurface is pared off, let all the roots of 
perennial weeds be dug out with the greateſt care : 
then let the ſurface be broke with a pick axe, and 
raked to ſhape, and the quantity of an inch and half 
of fine garden mould be ſtrewed over it. 

Let this be again raked and brought to the en 
form: there is then the bed of the walk made; 
and it is ready for the graſs whether that be to 
be given by ſeed or turfing. 

he method by feed is eafy, but it is not com- 

parable to the other. There is great difficulty in 

_ good feed ; for that from a common hay- 
ack 1s 1 wax no means Proper. 

Thoſe who chuſe this method muſt get the ſeed 
from the graſs of a clean up-land paſture, and it 
muſt be ſcattered over the bed of the walk very 
thick, and raked in; levelling the ſurface to a truth 
as before, Adter this it muſt be- carefully weeded, 
and afterwards rolled in the ſame manner as thoſe 
walks made with turf, 

This is the method of fowing, but we have 
faid the other is preferable : it does the buſineſs 
fooner, and much more perfectly. The graſs from 
fowing riſes ſlow and thin, but rhe other at once 
is in full perfection. 

If the choice therefore be to turf che walk, the 
methad is the fame in preparing the bed, 'only 
os furface muſt be watered before the turf is laid 

own, 

The great article is the proper choice of the 


turf, It ſhould be ſuch as is covered with a very 
thick 
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chick ſhort graſs, and is as free as poſſible from 


weeds. | 
Let the gardener look over the ground whence 
he is to take it with a careful eye, and chuſe, if 
poſſible, a ſpot where there is not the leaſt mix- 
ture of any wrong growth among the graſs, and 
where the graſs itſelf is thick. | 
The only proper mixture with the graſs of turf for 
walks is the white trefoil. It is a- ſmall kind of 
this plant which grows on commons, whoſe leaves 
are numerous, their footſtalks ſhort, and their co- 
lour a fine green: theſe mix well with the 
and form a fine thick bottom; and the flowers 
in this kind are few; they are not collected in 
heads as the other trefoils, but ſtand looſe, and 
near the ground. 
This little trefoil therefore has all the qualities re- 
WS quiſite to thicken and improve the carpeting of turf z 
and its being plentiful in the ſpot whence that is to be 
W taken, is an advantage, not a hurt: but this is the 
only weed that ſhould be admitted, | 
Such a ſpot being choſen, let the gardener prepare 
for the work with alacrity and diſpatch. Graſs is 
very hardy; but we with it to grow without a check 
when laid down in its new place; and to this there 
requires expedition in the laying, a due thickneſs 
of the body, and a good preparation of the bed 
on which it is to be laid. Theſe we are now to 
conſider, 


AT the ſame time that an inferior hand is employedTURF, 
in cutting up the turf, let the gardener himſelf be 
preparing the bed for it. We have directed the walk 
to be laid naked, and to have an inch and half of 
fine mould upon it : what he is now to do is to 
ſee that the ſurface be true according to the deſign, 
and then he is to ſprinkle it well over with water. 
The turf freſh cut from the common is to be 
immediately laid down in perfect regularity; and 
When laid and beat, let it have another good _—_ 

WO 
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We know turfing will ſucceed, that is done with half 
this trouble, but we lay down the method by which 
the ſucceſs will be perfect. 

The beſt time is evening ; the beſt weather ſuch 
as is cloudy and inclined to rain; and to do it in the 
moſt perfect manner, only a ſmall ſpace of the 
walk ſhould be covered at a time. 

When the whole is thus laid, let it be lightly 
rolled with a wooden roller, and care taken that 
this preſſes equally, and is well managed, other- 
wiſe it will injure the ſhape of the walks, eſpe- 
cially of thoſe which are laid a little round. 

After this firſt rolling it ſhould lie to be re- 
freſhed by ſome good ſhowers ; and when it is about 
three parts dried from them, it ſhould be rolled 
again with the ſame caution ; after this it ſhould 
be left till the ground is well dryed, and then 


rolled with a heavier roller. 


The firſt annoyance the gardener will perceive 
on his graſs walks is from worm calts : theſe will 
be a frequent, and unleſs timely deſtroyed, a great 


blemiſn. The method is to break and ſpread them 


upon the ſurface with long, tough, and pliable 
aſh-poles. This anſwers the double purpoſe of clear- 
ing them off the walks, and of manuring the ground: 
for they are a very rich dreſſing, and being thus 
ſpread upon the ſurface, encourage the growth of 
the graſs. . 

If any weeds appear they muſt be drawn out 
with great care. 

After this the whole buſineſs will conſiſt in fre- 
quent rolling and mowing. The oftener this 1s 
done the evener will be the ſurface, and the thicker 
the bottom. 

This is uſeful at all times, but moſt eſſential in 


autumn. The mowings ſhould be more frequent 


than ordinary at that time, for nothing can keep 
the turf green in winter but the preventing its 


ſhooting up into high blades at this ſeaſon. 
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In all theſe rollings, both of graſs and gravel, 
care muſt be taken that they are not damaged in 
the doing it by the feet of the men, or horſes who 
draw the rollers. * | 

The horſes ſhould be without ' ſhoes, and have 
their feet covered with woollen mufflers; and the 
men ſhould wear for this purpoſe ſhoes that are 
made flat, and have no riſing heels. 
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T HE general intent of a greenhouſe is to encreaſe oRREN. 
the natural warmth of the air about the plants; and HOUSE. 


this on all common occaſions, without the aſſiſtance 
of fire: but as in our variable climate there are 
ſometimes winters more ſevere than uſual, there 
ſhould always be the means of giving that farther 
aſſiſtance ; however ſeldom it is done. 

The greenhouſe muſt be ſo conſtructed as to give 
opportunities of admitting or ſhutting out the air 
and ſun, as either is in a condition to do good 
or hurt to the plants. 

The ſpot muſt be open to the ſouth, and the 
more it is ſheltered from the north and eaſt winds 
the better. - It muſt be in a part of the ground where 
the ſoil is dry, and if there be a natural riſe ſo much 
the better. its Bo | 

It is common to load a greenhouſe with upper rooms 
but that is wrong. The back wall may ſerve for the 
erecting of ſheds for tools, and other ſuch purpoſes, 
but nothing more ſhould be done. No fuperſtruc- 
ture ſhould ever be allowed, becauſe it implies a 
ſolidity below which is out of the character of the 
building, The ſheds behind are, on the contrary, 
right, becauſe they rather are a ſupport, ſerving in 
the manner of buttreſſes to the main wall. | 

The fight is offended at a tall heavy build- 
ing in a garden; and its ſhadow is hurtful. A 
greenhouſe properly built is in character, and is 
an ornament; but ſuch an edifice is a piece of 
lumber, 1 | 

This 
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The difference in the extent concerns only the 
length of the building; for its depth is ſubje& to 
a regular meaſure, being limited by the nature of 
the deſign. Fifteen foot is the proper fpace of the 
floot in breadth; and though proportion might de- 
mand that in longer greenhouſes, this ſhould be 
greater, and in ſhorter leſs, yet the care of the 
Is the ſole conſideration the gardener ſhould 
and therefore this meaſure may ſtand good for all 
green-houſes. 

The back is to be a ſtrait, upright wall; and 
the front, in a manner, all glaſs. 

The height ſhould be in front one eighth more 
than the breadth, conſequently the windows ſhould 
be ſixteen foot in length, - and they ſhould reach 
from the top to within ten inches of the ground: 
a wall of that height being raiſed to receive them. 

Here thenis the form of the greenhouſe. The back, 


and the ends are to be of brick; and there muſt be a low 


wall of brick in Front: from this are to be raiſed ſaſhes 
to the cieling : theſe ſhould be five foot and a half 
in breadth, and piers of brick muſt be carried up 
between them for the ſupport of the roof. 

In the front the piers ſhould be as narrow as 
poſſible. They would require more breadth if any 
rooms were to be carried up over the greenhouſe, 
but we have declared againſt that practice: there- 
fore ſlight piers will anſwer, and theſe ſhould be 
thinn'd off obliquely from the front inwards. In 
this caſe they will be of very little diſadvantage, 
and they will 'give an air of ſtrength to the build- 
in 2] | 
| , 8 part of the houſe muſt be contrived for 


warmth, and for defence againft froſts. The floor 
ſhould be raiſed fifteen inches abave the ground, 
that no damps may come that way; and the next 
care muſt be of the ſaſhes. They ſhould be hung 
in firm grooves of ſeaſoned wood-work; and their 
frames muſt be ſolid and well jointed, They =_ 
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be wrought ſo as to move ealy, and to remain 
very firm in their places: no wind ſhould be able 
to ſhake them: „ ren 
bags wherever the air could get in. 

The ſaſhes being ſecured, the floor, walls, and 
roof muſt be confidered in the fame careful light: 


all muſt be found, firm, and ſolid ; and near the 


back in the wall or the weſt end, there muſt be 
made a very narrow door way, which ſhould have 
a double door that the gardener may let himſelf 
in when the weather is ſevere, without — 
in much wind. 

The walls muſt not be built of the common 
place bricks, but a price allowed for the good grey 
ſtocks. Two bricks and a half ought to be the 
thickneſs of the back wall, and two bricks that 
of the ends. : 

The floor is beſt laid with paving tiles; and 
the roof ſhould be lated. 

As there will be room under the floor, it will 
be adviſeable to carry a flue quite through it with 
two, returns. The fire. place ſhould be in one of 
thoſe ſheds we have directed to be made behind, 
and that neareſt the weſt end will be beſt; from 
this it ſhould be carried to the front, and along 
to the eaſt end, and thence to the back again; 
where funnels muſt be raiſed to carry off the 
ſmoak. 

We have ſaid that it is very ſeldom there will 
be occaſion to make a fire in theſe ; and it ſhould ne- 
ver be done except when neceſſary. 

The double door, we have directed to be 
made for the entrance into the greenhouſe at times 
when it is not proper to open any of the glaſſes 
in the front, muſt be made ſo as to ſhut per- 
fectly cloſe, and turn eaſy on the hinges. And 
the glaſſes in front muſt have ſhutters ; in the con- 
2 of which the carpenter muſt ſhew all his 
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We have directed the piers to be ſloped away 
on each fide inwards, and this will give on each 
fide of the ſaſh an oblique ſpace to receive the half of 
the ſhutter. Let the carpenter underſtand, that the 
corners of the piers were cut off to ſprevent their 
interpoſing, and ſhading the plants from the ſun ; and 
let him take care not to do the ſame miſchief by the 
edges of the ſhutters. 

They muſt be made to fold in a compaſs ſome- 
what narrower than the flat of the brick work ; 
and they muſt be ſo hinged as to fall cloſe; and 
framed to prevent warping. They muſt be made 
ſo as to meet very exactly in front, and no cracks 
muſt be permitted between the pannels. 

The beſt way to know that they are ſecure, is || 
to ſhut up the whole in a bright day : where light can 
get in, there cold can come alſo; and there is no 
way to be ſecure, but by ſhutting out that. 

There yet remains a great article, which is the 

covering the inner ſurface of the walls 

Theſe are at preſent plain brick, and it is the 
cuſtom to plaiſter them in a rough manner, or 
to wainſcot them cheaply and coarſely. There is 
nothing in which a little expence is ſo ill ſaved. 

Wainſcot, though an expenſive thing, is by no 
means proper; for the heat and moiſture will make 
it ſubject to warp; and this defeats the purpoſe. 

The common plaiſtering and white-waſh are con- 
tinually cracking and peeling; the ſurface is always 
irregular at firſt, and it ſoon decays. *Tis alſo diſ- 
agreeable, in that it rubs off upon the cloaths of 
thoſe who go in; and upon the plants. It is too 
much liable like the wainſcot to the effe& of heat and 
moiſture; and the vapour of it is hurtful to the 
plants. 

Let the proprietor allow the expence of ſtucco to 
the whole inner ſurface of the walls and cieling, 
and let the plaiſterer be directed to work it with 
a perfect ſmooth ſurface, When this is well _ 
| 3 
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et it be painted with the brighteſt white that can 
be laid on, and it will thus be finiſhed for a great 
while. When the ſmell is over, it will re- 
turn no more. The whole ſurface will reflect 
the light in a perfect and uniform manner; and 


vantage. a 
The plants are to be diſpoſed in this green- 
houſe ſo as to form a kind of riſing ſurface from 
the front to the back; and they are to be placed 
at ſome ſmall diſtance from one another: this 
method of placing them we ſhall give at large, 
where we ſpeak of taking in the plants at autumn; 
but this is one conſideration in favour of that pure 
and perfect white we direct for the inner — Ha 
The trees and plants, as ſo placed, make one maſs 
of green, and for that reaſon they are not ſeen 
diſtinctly. | 
Among what we claſs as greenhouſe plants, ſome 
are of a more hardy, and others of a more tender 
texture : and there is alſo a great difference in na- 
ture between the .common ſhrubs and herbaceous 
kinds, and thoſe we call ſucculent. 
It will be proper to preſerve theſe diſtinct from 


each other, and this in ſeparate buildings. 


IT will be beſt to keep the ſucculent plants 
entirely by themſelves in one building: and the ten- 


another : theſe may be ſmall, becauſe the num- 
ber of plants in each kind cannot bear apy pro- 
portion to the generality of the others; and the 
ſmallneſs of the place is one great advantage to 
the tender kinds, becauſe with due management, 
the air will for that reaſon be warmer. 

Theſe two buidings ſhould be connected to the 
two ends of the greenhouſe, and conſtructed in the 
ſame manner with all that careful attention to the 
keeping out cold, and all the 2 regulation in the 


opening. 


the growth will in this reſpect have all poſſible ad- 


the generality of the greenhouſe plants, and from 


der kinds that will juſt live without a ſtove in 
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opening. Under each of theſe there ſhould be 


flues, as under the principal greenhouſe ; and they 
ſhould be built ſtrait in a line with it, only thrown a 


| little back. 


STOVES, 


The main building will hold the generality in 
more perfect order, becauſe as ſo many will be 
removed into the wings, thoſe which remain will 
ſtand more free; and the ſmallneſs of the wings 
will keep the tender kinds the better. When a fire 5; 
needed it muſt be very little; and there are few win- 
ters which require it. There need be no particular 
directions laid down for the conſtruction of the 
flues. They are to be the ſame with the larger 
in all but ſize. | | | 

One caution it may be very uſeful to add for 
thoſe who have greenhouſes already, and who find 
the number of plants increaſe upon them, and that 
they want room. The beſt way of enlarging the 
houſe is by adding two ſuch wings : and under 


theſe there ſhould be flues, though there may be 


none under the main building. 


THE ſtove naturally follows. This is an article 
much leſs underſtood, and conſequently much work 
practiſed than the other. 

Plants may be arranged in reſpe& of their hardi- 
neſs under three general kinds, 1. Thoſe which bear 


the open air in our climate all the year. 2. Thoſe 
which require ſhelter in winter, but uſually no arti- 


ficial heat; and 3. Thoſe that require ſhelter and 


artificial heat. The firſt are the hardy, the ſecond 
the greenhouſe, and the third the ſtove plants. 


Each claſs is again ſubject to many ſubdiviſions, 


for the degrees of tenderneſs are innumerable. 


aſſiſtance of actual fire. 


The ſtove plants, according to their 'nature and 
original climate, require various. degrees of that 


hear, but all of them a temperature of the air, 


which cannot be maintained otherwiſe than by this 


The ſtove is to be a building glazed in ** 
3% an 
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and expoſed to the ſouth in the manner of the 
greenhouſe : but it is to be glazed alſo at the 
top, and it muſt have fire-places and flues in the 
back wall. It may be divided croſs-wiſe into ſeveral 
rooms by glaſs partitions; in each of which there 
may be preſerved a certain proportioned degree of 
heat. 

This is the general idea of the building, in which 
the plants being potted with the compoſts proper for 
each kind, are to be placed, either upon a ſtand in 
the open room, or in a pit of tan in the centre. 
This makes the diſtinction between the dry-ſtove 
and the bark-ſtove: in each the heat is to be re- 
ere by a thermometer, hung up at a diſtance 
rom the fire- place in every diviſion; and the 
entrance muſt be through ſome ſhed, or out of 
a greenhouſe, that the cold air may not ruſh in 
on opening the door. - 

The top muſt. be occaſionally covered to keep 
out wet, and ſometimes to defend the plants from the 
too powerful ſun; and for this purpoſe there muſt 
either be moveable ſhutters, or the contrivance of a 
coarſe canvaſs to let down or draw up occaſionally. 


EL 


WHOEVER has his choice of the two kinds of BAKK- 


ſtove, will be eaſily brought to prefer that with bark 
to the dry, from the conſideration of their natural 
difference. There is a harſhneſs in the dry heat, 
which is altogether unnatural to- plants ; they may 
bear an equal degree in their native climate, be- 
cauſe there they have full ground for the roots 
to ſpread themſelves, but with us they have the 
diſadvantage of being circumſcribed within the very 
narrow limits of a pot : and the extreme fibres ſoon 
dry. The ſubſtance of the pot quickly acquires too 


STOVE. 


much heat, and the mould becomes dry and parched 


about the bottom and ſides where the moſt tender 
fibres run. On the contrary, when the bark ſtove 
is uſed, the pots are conſtantly kept in it; and as 
there never fails to be moiſture there, the ſides 
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of the pots will not be dry, and conſequently the jg 
mould will not be parched in them. There will WE 
be the ſame degree of heat preſerved, and the roots Ml 
will by this means be kept in a ſtate of growing | 
theſe are the reaſbns fof- mnt Jem: bark ſtove to 
the other, and it is to be Cnſtructed in the fol- 
lowing manner. 10% Nw ND & U. Jg IG (BU 
The dimenſions are. liable fo. no ru 
can only be determiihet 'By che pleHyre 
proprietor, and the am! of plants” ” intend: 
to raiſe, but th F « ortion is fill” within "the 
compaſs of rule, and't W ts maß always | 
be aſcertained in"their 'meaſtire,* {ts 
We ſhall upon © this plan give the dimenſions | 
of a large one, nothing being eaſier than to re. 
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duce the meaſures for A f 
Firſt, Let a part of the grbund be choſe ſor this 
purpoſe that is perfectly dry ; ant let it ſtand open 
to the ſouth ſun, and defended as the gteenhouſe * 
from the cold quarters. Tn i 

On this ſpot mark out the form of the ſtove 
intended, to be divided into ſeveral pars by croſs 
partitions, or to be kept in one large and ſpa- 
Cious area. 

Let the length be eight and forty foot, and the 
breadth eighteen. . Let the foundation of the walls 
be laid, and thoſe in front be carried up one 
foot above the ſurface. 

Let the area within be then marked out, and 
divided in half (or into more parts) a partition of 
glaſs is to be run acroſs at this line of diviſions 
and two pits of bark are to be dug, one in | 
each: there are alſo to be two furnaces, one 
of which will ſerve for each, and by this means the 
heat may be made different in the two parts, and 
thoſe plants which require moſt may be placed in one, 
and thoſe which require ſomewhat leis in the other. 

The height of the ſtove is- to be proportioned to 
the kinds of plants, and their full growth; in one 
of this extent it may very well be twenty. foot: 
: | in 
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in this caſe, the back wall ſhould be fifteen inches 
thick ; and. when it is carried up to the due height, 
the wood-work may be laid upon the foot wall in 
front. This muſt be the place ſor the receiving 
the frames of, the glaſs- work, and from this are 
to riſe the. uprights which ſeparate the frames one 
from another, and ſupport the front of the building. 
This, excepting for. theſe uprights, which are to be 
of ſound timber, muſt be entirely of glaſs. 

The whole of the wood -· work muſt be made very 
firm; and the ſaſhes in front ſhould be ten foot four 
inches in height. 

From the top of the back. walls there muſt come 
a ſloping roof, which muſt be terminated by a frame 
of good timber, to receive the tops of the glaſſes 
which are to be raiſed on thoſe in ſront. 

The front ſaſhes are to ſtand perfectly upright ; 
and from their upper part two ranges of glaſſes are 
to be carried ſlanting to the frame - piece which ter- 
minates the roof. This is the form of the building; 
and in theſe proportions it will allow ample room 2 
the pits of bark, and ſpace to walk round them; with 
height for the talleſt plants. ü 
Every thing muſt be made very tight and firm. 
The roof muſt be ſlated, the timber work ſolid and 
ſound ; and the framing of the ſaſhes muſt be per- 
formed in a Workman- like manner, for they are to 
move eaſily, and yet ſhut firm. ; 

The two areas, divided by the glaſs partition, are 
now to be wrought for the pits. 


There muſt be a walk left in front, and another 


behind; and there muſt be ſpace alſo allowed for 
erecting the flues in this part. This gives the mea- 
ſure of the two pits, which being thus marked upon 


the ſurface are to be dug out three foot in depth: 


and the meaſure being thus allotted by the build- 
ing, the earth heing clear'd away, they muſt be 
bricked at the bottom, and wall'd up all round. 

This being ready for the tan, the flues are next to 
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be conſidered ; we treat of them diſtinctly, that the 
practical gardener may underſtand every ſeparate 
part; but in the conſtruction of the work they are to 
be carried up with the back wall; the foundation of 
which is to be made broad enough for both; for 
being built at once, they will .ſettle together: and 
the flues are ſo nice an article, that any diſorder in 
them will deſtroy the whole. 

Theſe are to riſe, from the two fire-places we 
allow to a ſtove of this extent; and thoſe fire-places 
are to be placed one at each end of the building, with 
ſheds erected over them for the convenience of ma- 
naging the fire. 

The flues, which take their riſe from theſe; are to 
be carried about ſix lengths, one at a ſmall diſtance 
over the other: they are to run along the wall, and 
to come each way within four inches of the glaſs par- 
tition; but they muſt not be united one with the 
other, for that would prevent the draught. _ 

The loweſt flue ſhould be eight and twenty inches 
in the clear, and all the others nineteen inches, 
This will raiſe the whole body of them about eleven 
foot from the level of the floor, and that will give 
good paſſage to the ſmoke, and yery well warm the 
air of the whole diviſton. - - 1 pots”, 

There muſt be but a ſmall thickneſs of wall within 
ſide the flues, that the heat may eaſily get into the 
room ; but this muſt be 'very well wrought, for as 
the ſmoak has ſo many returns, and ſo crooked a 
paſſage, it will be very ready to burſt through the 
wall where it is ſo thin; and this would be more 
miſchievous to the plants than any other accident. 

The back wall and the ſmall roof, as alſo the two 
ends and the ſtack of flues, ſhould be covered with 
ſtucco within; and painted white. This ſmall roof, 
which extends only over the flues and the back wall, 
ſtrengthens the building, gives, good place for the 
frame work, and faves ſo much glaſs where it would 
be of no ſervice, The white colour will be re- 
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flected back upon the plants to their great advantage; 


and when the ſtove is ſhut up, as it muſt be in win- 
ter during very bad weather, it makes a very little 
light anſwer the purpoſe. af 

From the back of the roof on the outſide ſhould 
be hung a covering of coarſe cloth, which will roll 
up or be let down by pullies ; and the ſame from 
the frame of the front glaſſes. Both theſe may be 
kept drawn entirely up in good weather; but in bad 
they may be let to fall down over the ſloping top 


rain; and the worſt froſts. | 

As every thing will be kept continually dry in 
the ſtove, there muſt be great care to prevent the oc- 
caſions of fire: and no part of the wood- work muſt 
be brought any where near the fire-place. 

The next caution concerns the bark-beds : the di- 
menſions and place of theſe we have given, and at 
one end they will each of them come towards the 
fire-place : a great deal of danger is to be appre- 
hended from this, and no care is too much to pre- 
vent it : if the fire have too much power upon the 
bark, it will at once prevent all its good effects, 
which are the moiſture and the fermentation : the 
bark-ſtove will thus be brought into the condition of 
a dry one: and all the advantages of its particular 
ſtructure loſt. But it will probably ſoon be worſe 
than this, the bark, when thoroughly dry, may take 
fire; and every thing be deſtroyed at once. 

The gardener underſtands that between the brick 
work of the fire-place, and the wall of the pit, there 
is a ſpace anſwerable to the walk behind, it may be 
dug out and left entirely hollow ; turning an arch 
over it for the ſupport of that walk. - This is the 
molt ſecure method; for the heat will continue itſelf 
in a ſurprizing manner through ſolid ſubſtances. 

The glaſſes in front being moveable, may ſerve 
very well for the entrance, at ſuch times as it may be 
Proper to open them ; but in cold ſeaſons they muſt 
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and front, to keep off too violent ſtorms of hail, and 
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be kept ſhut; and there muſt be an entrance into 
the ſtove made in fuch manner, that the gardener 
can go in without admitting much cold air after 
him: for this purpoſe the entrance muſt be either 
thro* ſome ſheltered. place, or very well defended by 


a double door; but the firſt way of coming into the 


ſtove from another room, and not immediately out of 
the open air, is vaſtly preferable. 

It will be beſt to open two doors into the ſtove, 
one from each of the ſheds where the fire places are. 
As the flues run on one fide, the door ſhould be made 
on the other; and the air being always warm'd in 
theſe ſheds by the fire, there will be no danger of 
chilling the plants. 


THE pits have been opened for tanner's bark; 


which, in ſuch a body as they are capable of containing, 
will ferment, and retain a uſeful heat and moiſture a 
long time. | | 

The pots, containing the plants, are to be ſet in 
this up to the rim ; and ſome, which will better bear 
a dry heat, on the level top of the flues. 

Let a quantity of bark, after the tanners have uſed 
It, be procured for this purpoſe. Let it be of a mid- 
dling fize, or rather inclining to large; and, with 
every load of it mix a buſhel x "a ſawduſt. Throw 
the whole quantity up into a heap, and let it lie thus 
for the water to run off, and for the beginning of the 
fermentation. 

When it has lain a week, let it be thrown into 
the two pits by a little at a time, and ſpread 
with care: this motion, which will for the preſent 
check the fermentation, will bring on, ſoon after, 
another, and this will come gradually; and the 
quantity being great in each pit, it will laſt a great 
while. Six months the heat of this firſt laid quantity 
will very well continue; and when at that time it is 
found exhauſted in ſome degree, it is eaſily refreſhed 
hy the addition of a little new tan. | 

The method of laying it in, is to ſpread every 
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arcel with a three-prahg'd . fork; and when the 
umps are thus ſeparated, to flat it . down as little 
with the back of the fork. It muſt nat be preſſteid, 
nor muſt it lie too looſe, for in either caſe, it will not 
heat well; and I have found it very ſerviceable! for 
the continuance of the fermentation, to ſprinkle in a 
ſmall quantity of freſh, elm ſawduſt: upon. every par- 
cel of the bark. ie Irs 2. 

The gardener will obſerye that we prefer elm duſt : 
but any of the common trees, of our own growth' af- 
ford a proper kind: the exception lies againſt duſt of 
fir, or other reſinous trees, which is of a cont 
quality. The elm ſawduſt is beſt becauſe of its loo 
texture; but beech or aſh will do. 

If the tan have been uſed a fortnight, that is, if it 
were a fortnight out of the tanzpit,, which is à very 
. age, before it was thrown up into the hegp, and 

ave lain a week in the heap, about ſixteen days 
more will bring it to a due temper in the, pit, and 
the plants may be then brought in. 

The building ſhould be in a condition for the plants 
before the tan 1s put into the pits, that no part of its 
fermentation may be waſted ; and eyery, thing being 
in this order, the plants of the hotteſt;climates wi 
flouriſh in the ſtove as if in their native country. 
All they want is ſufficient air, and ſcope of ground ; 
but with regerd to air, a great deal may be admitted 
in the ſummer months, by opening the glaſſes or the 
doors; and it happens fortunately enough for the. 
curious, that very many of the ſtove plants do not 
require a great deal of mould, | 


or conſiſts of two or more rooms. The extent made 
two fire places neceſſary, and a croſs diviſion of glaſs 
work ſeparates the building, while it conceals no part 
of it from the view: the two rooms are capable 
of being kept in two degrees of heat throughout all 
ſeaſons. 
The trees and plants are to be ſeparated into two 


kinds, 


OUR ſtove of this conſtruction has two diviſions, PLANTS, * 
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kinds, according to their climates and nature, the 
tendereſt for one of the diviſions, and thoſe which are 
a little hardier for the other. 5 
In each of theſe beds, the pots containing the 
plants, and trees, are to be ſet up to the rim in the 
ark, and the top of the flues will afford a ridge on 
which many of the ſucculent plants may be plac'd; and 
where they will perfectly well thrive. The melon, 
thiſtle, and the like, will ſucceed very well in this 
place: they are natives of a barren ſand, dry, and 
naturally parched; and they do not require that 
2 of the mould about their roots, which is eſ- 
ential to the others. | 


THE plain intent of the ſtove is to give, and to 
keep up an increaſed, warmth in the air; and on this 
depends entirely the. ſucceſs of the whole : but the 
degree to be thus preſerved, would be very difh- 
cultly known, and more difficultly kept regular, 
but for that excellent machine, the thermometer. 

By this the gardener is to give his firſt heat, and 
on this he is to depend perfectly and entirely for the 
N it in the ſame ſtate. For this purpoſe let 

im procure two perfectly good thermometers, and 
let him take care that they are continually in right 
order. | 

Let them be placed one in each diviſion of the 
ſtove; and at a diſtance from the fire-place, for they 
are to ſhew the general ternper of the air in the room, 
and they muſt not be within the reach of the fire to 
be any other way affected. | | 

The contrivance of theſe machines is now reduced 
to ſuch exactneſs and certainty, that nothing is left to 
the judgment of the gardener; but he is to do every 
thing by obſervation : the degrees are marked; and 
all he is to obſerve is, that he by no means let it riſe 
or fall much below the true place. 

A little warmer in the one diviſion of the ſtove, 
and a little lower in the other, will be proper for the 
ſuiting the condition of the air to the different de- 

| grees 
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grees of tenderneſs in the plants; and it is not to be 
expected, that this can be exactly kept to the mark 
at all times. | 

It would diſcourrge the gardener from doing his 
duty, to tell him ſo much more than could be per- 
formed, was expected of him. All that he needs to 
do is this: let him obſerve by the- thermometer, 
what is the exact and proper degree of heat for each 
diviſion ; and let him often viſit the ſtove to ſee that 
it keeps near it. There is no poſlibility of keeping 
it always exactly at that point; nor will there be any 
damage ta the plants in its being ſometimes two or 
three degrees below, or ſometimes two or three de» 
grees above it. | | 

This gives the gardener a latitude of ſix degrees : 
within this there will be no danger, but within it 
he muſt abſolutely keep. If he go often into the 
ſtove, he will be in no danger of not keeping it within 
this fair compaſs ; but neglect of viſiting the place 
may run him into the moſt deſtructive errors, 


THE bark-bed thus prepared, will retain itsBEDS. 


heat ſo conſiderable a time as ſix months. 

It will then require to be renewed ; but he is not 
to *underſtand that we mean by this, that it will 
require to have the whole quantity of bark taken out, 
and new put in its place. 

The effect of fermentation is to moulder and 
crumble the pieces of bark; and this done, the heat 
ceaſes. The fermentation effects this much more 
ſpeedily, where the air joins alſo its influence on the 
ſurface of the bed. | | | 

For this reaſon a bed of bark always appears ex- 
hauſted before it really is; and more exhauſted than 
it is. FR 

Therefore let the gardener know what he will need, 
and provieh no more : let him procure a freſh par- 
cel of bark equal to about one fourth of the original 


quantity, 
When 


| is wecompl 


fixes, propo 
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- When this is ready, let him take out the pots, and 
pare off as much of the 228 at the ſurface, as the 


new quantity will ſupply: this being removed, let 
hum row in the . dark; and with a three- 


prong fork dig up, and turn the whole, new and 


o together. 
When it is well mir d, let the ſurface be levelled, 
and che pts then ſet in as at firſt. The ſooner this 
imed the better. | 
The fermentatien Wich was not exhauſted in the 
bye part of the tan in the bed, will be ſer a-going 
afreſh dy xhe addition of the new ſtuff, and everything 
wilt be reinſtated as in the original conſtruction of the 
ſtove. 
A the period of ſix months is the natural time 
Sat th& beds keep their due temper, the beſt me- 
wech is to Rx upon certain times of the year for re- 
them and the two moſt . are, the be · 


| pinning of Apr, and the of October. 


account Hs ove we ſhall add 
for £ the advantage of the practical gardener, the mea- 
rtion, and form of one, which ſucceeds 


very happily under the care of 'our ingenious and 


worthy <orteſpendent,” Mr. Barnes : 


STOVES how are become ſo — that 
there needs little to be ſaid concerning the erecting 
one; yet as I uſe a plan of my own compoſing, for 
feab-of 4 miſtake I will explain it a little. 

The ovens” are the ſame as common; the flues 
about Hine inches ſquare. The thickneſs of the 
wall next the fue in the inſide is bricks ſet on their 
edges; only the firſt flue from the fire is the brick 
laid Hat: ways; but only the firſt end of the flue, chat 
runs round the front, muſt be ſo thick. The wall 
between the walk and the bark-bed is four or five 
inches thick, with à frame upon it of the ſame width. 
The bark bed is three feet deep, but is not ſunk above 
fix inches. The dlhchole of the firſt fire muſt be 
ſunk, to give it more riſe; for the flue in front with 
its *Edyering muſt be of the ſame height with the 
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lower part of the frame of the perpendicular glaſs. 
The wall on the outſide of the flue is fourteen inches. 
As the forementioned frame will not take above three 
inches of the wall, and on the outer edge, there will 


olaſs, nigh two feet, which ſerves neatly to ſet boxes 
on to raiſe cucumbers, &c, The walk 1s a little above 
two feet below the top of the tan-pit. The firſt flue 
in the top of the back wall forms an off-ſer, that is 
all the reſt fall back behind it; the top of the co- 
vering of this flue is two inches above the top of the 


The ſecond flue in the ſixth walk, when it comes to P, 
is gathered out into the ſhed quite behind the other 
flues to let thang come nea the nd. The way of 
cleaning the is very HD there are upright 
joints lefr, ſo that the backs may be taken our, and 
the flues cleanſed, then the bricks put up 
There will require to be two columns to ſupport the 
piece where the glaſſes reſt on at the top; theſe columns 
ſtand on the frame on the wall that is between the 
tan- — and the back walk. The top of the upper- 
flue, when it is covered in, will be a foot below 


a curve, and that forms a Cove. 


A, The flue * runs np the front. B. The 
bark bed. C, The walk that runs round the bark 
bed. D, The two ovens. E, The pacpm en 
behind the ſtove... F, The door in the heck walk. 
G, The flues in the back wall. H, The glaſb;part. 
the ſtove. I, The end of the ſtove and ſhi; © 


be, between the walk in front, and the perpendicular 


bark-bed : it is very handy to ſet pots on this flue. 


= piece that the column ſupports, ſo it 3 with 
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5 heeping a Garden in Order. 
e 1 01s 2 . . 
0 SECT. I. 


FIRST WE k. 


INTRODUCTION. 


NN the general introduction to this work 
woe laid before the gardener the parts of 
flowers on which the characters of claſſes 
in the preſent ſyſtem of botany are 

JO 9", citabliſhed ; illuſtrating them with fi- 
gures in the head-piece to that part : in this and the 
eleven ſucceeding introductions to the ſeveral months, 

we ſhall ſhew in what manner the claſſes are eftabliſh'd 
upon the number, proportion, and diſpoſition of thoſe 


Ihe claſſes of plants in this ſyſtem are twenty four: 
we ſhall therefore explain two in the 2 
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the buſineſs of each month; and in the ſame manner 
illuſtrate the characters by figures in the head-piece 
to each: beginning, as Linnæus the inventor of the 
ſyſtem has done, by the ſimpleſt and moſt familiar. 

The - gardener underſtands that the filaments of a 
flower are thoſe threads which riſe in the centre, 
together with the ſtyle, and are crowned with but- 
tons: and that on the number and other particula- 
rities of theſe depends the character of the claſs. 

In theſe firſt claſſes the number only is concerned. 
The firſt claſs in the ſyſtem of Linnæus is that of 
the Monandria. In this there is only one filament i in 
each flower, together with the ſtyle. 

Whatever plant has but one filament i in its flower 
is of this claſs. 

The ſecond claſs is that af the Diandria: In this 
there are two filaments in each flower. | 

All plants which have two filaments with the ſtyle 
in each flower, are of this claſfſss. ; 

This is the wHole character of the two firſt claſſes 

of Linnæus. 
There is a ſubdiviſion of the plants i in each claſs 
into two or more orders. Theſe depend upon the 
ſtyle. In the two e we have given there is 
only one ſtyle to each. 

Plants which have only one are called Monogynia. 
Theſe therefore are Monandria, Monogynia, and Di- 
dria Monogynia of Linnæus. 

If the ſtyles had been two, they would * be⸗ 
longed to the Digynia if three, to the won. ner and 
ſo on in all the clafſes. 


een eee e ee 00: dec 


WE begin our inſtructions for the gardener at the 
moſt dead time of the year. There is little to be 
done in the ſeveral parts of the ground at this ſeaſon, 
but that little ſhould not be omitted; and the whole 
art will better be W from theſe ſmall — 
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clear beginnings, than if we had fallen at once upon 


that multiplicity of buſineſs which crowds upon the 
kno: oO 
Take the advantage of a fine day, and plant ſome 
ranunculus's, and other the. ſpring flower roots. 
| When thoſe put into the ground in the preceding 
autumn are decayed and gone, theſe will come in ſea- 
ſon, and continue to the time of the ſummer 
flowers. „ 
There will require moxe care to be taken of theſe, 
than of ſuch as are planted at more favourable times: 
But we expect a gardener to be careful; and we ſhall 
tell him how he may enſure ſucceſs. 

Let him dig vp the bed where he intends to plant 
theſe roots, and ſpread over, it a mixture of one part 
coal aſhes, and two parts ſand. 

Let him tread this in, and then dig the whole 
ground over again, and let the quantity of ſand and 
aſhes be as much as would cover the ground an inch 


2 © 
4 


* 


and half deep. 

Loet him then make the bed as for the autumn 
plantation, which we ſhall deſcribe in its place; but 
plant the roots half an inch deeper; and round the 
bed more at the top to throw off the wet. | 

This done, let him place ſome hoops over it at a 
due diftance, that he can cover it upen occaſion; 
and thus leave them to nature, only ſheltering them 
from exceſſive rain, or defending them from ſevere 


v 


froſts. 
This is to be done by two different methods. 


The ſhelter from rain muſt be by means of a mat 


drawn over the, hoops; and the defence againſt froſts, 
by covering the ground with pea-ſtraw. 

Every ſhower is not to be thus guarded againſt, 
nor every froſty night; but only when either is in the 
extreme; for on kf common occaſions, the dryneſs 
of the ſoil, the round ſhape of the bed, and the depth 
at which the roots are placed, will preſerve them. 


MAN of the hardy ſhrubs muſt be ſown 
in 
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in the beginning of the ſucceeding months; and pre- 
paration muſt be made now. 3 
Let a piece of ground be ſelected for this purpoſe, 
WE that is open to the morning ſun, and not expoſed to 
the cold winds. Bring on ſome freſh earth from a 
dry rich paſture, and ſpreading it an inch thick over 
the ground, dig it in. Then throw up the mould all 
together in ridges, eaſt and weſt, and thus leave it for 
the air to moulder and impregnate. 

If the weather be froſty, nothing more is to be 
done, but overlooking the ground, and defending the 
ſeveral crops, by ſtrewing peaſe- ſtraw over ſome, and 
drawing mats or cloths over the hoops of the others, 
If it be milder, ſomething may be done in pruning 
of hardier trees. 

Conſider whether the deſign be to diſplay wild na- 
by in a full freedom, or to train up the ſhrub to 
orm. 

Where the growth is naturally beautiful, only take 
out dead, or turn aſide ill growing branches. 

In thoſe ſhrubs intended for * growth, if any 

bough be too long for all the reſt, take off the top. If 
the branches ſtand too cloſe, take out a middle one 
from among them, and the boughs, tho' ever ſe 
wild, run clear of one another. 
Trim up the others to a head; but always leave 
more of that chan might appear juſt ſuitable to the 
ſize; leave alſo ſome ſmall ſhoots upon the ſtems; 
for otherwiſe the ſap will not be drawn up in due 
quantity. 

Moderation is the rule; he who uſes his knife too 
freely, is worſe than he who utterly neglects the trees. 


There is one kind that ſucceeds better than the o- 
thers; this is the ſcarlet ſtrawberry: ler the plants be 
of this ſort. 

Let as many middle-fized pots be provided as will 
ſtand in a moderate hot-bed; bring in ſome woe 
cart 


THIS is the ſeaſon for providing an early crop pgurr. 
of ſtrawberries. GARDEN, 
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earth ſrom under the turf in a rich paſture, and break 
in among it a little wood-ſoot, and ſome fat marle; 
or, in want of that, a little ſoft chalk. 

With this, when well mix*d, cover the bottom of 
the pots three inches deep. | | 

Ler a hot-bed be got ready, and let care be taken 
that it have an equal and moderate heat. 

Take the opportunity of the firſt mild day, when 
the earth is looſen'd from the preceding froſts; to 
take up the plants in this manner. The pots muſt 
be brought to the place, theſe plants taken up, by | 
cutting in all round them, at ſome diſtance, that | 
each may come with a large ball of its own earth. 

If there be any bruiſed roots, let them be trim'd 
off; and let the plant, with its ball, be plac'd up- 
right in the pot: then fill up with the compoſt, and 
draw a little of it about the head of the planr, over : 
the ſurſace of the other mould, 

One good plant being thus fix'd in each pot, ft 
them all in a ſheltered ſhady place, for five days, wa- 
tering them gently every morning, till they are. tho- 
roughly fix'd in their new earth. 

After this, let them be ſet as cloſe as they will ftand in 
the hot-bed, bringing the mould up to the rim of them. 


In tolerable weather let them have air; and let T 
them be water d often a little at a time. This will 
bring them forward; and the heat of the bed being t 
kept up by freſh dung at the ſides, when wanted, the . 


fruit will ripen in good quantity, and be well taſted. 


xiTcn- LOOK over the cauliflower plants under glaſſes. fl 
EN-GAR- Stir the ſurface of the mould within the glaſſes, h 
and dig it up round about on the outſide. Take off 1 
dead leaves; draw the mould a little up about the 1 
ſtems; and in the middle of the day, unleſs when * 
the froſt continues very ſevere, raiſe the glaſſes by a 
brick, and give them a little air, : 
Lay ſome dry ſtraw upon the muſhroom beds, to 
preſerve them from froſt and wet, and change it once 
in three days. 


Plant endive for ſeed : dig up a border in a dry 
I Flace, 


FIRST WEEK 


place, throwing on ſome ſand, and blending it well 

with the mould. | 
Round it high, that no wet may lodge, and draw 

lines lengthway and acroſs, at fiſteen inches diſtance, 


plant one root of endive in the centre of each ſquare. 


The plants are to be brought directly from their 
bed with a ball of their own earth; and ſuch muſt be 
choſen as are fulleſt of leaves, and have them moſt 
curd. 5 

Let the mould be gather'd up about each'plant, 
in a kind of hill; and let the bed have a little water 
between them. 

After this they will require only to be now and 
then water'd in very dry ſeaſons, and to have the 
weeds always clear'd away from between them. 


KEXKKKEKKKKEKKKKEKAKKKKKKOX 
JANUARY, 
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T HE Auriculas, are at this ſeaſon to be pre- FLOWER. 


pared for flowering well by freſh earthing : and? RDF. 


that done, they are to be preſerved from froſt, and 
deſended againſt great rains, during the remainder 
of the ſevere ſeaſon. | 

We ſhall lay down a particular method for the true 
floriſt to obſerve; which, tho* new to the publick, 
has been confirmed by many years ſucceſsful practice. 
The publick owes it to the ingenious Mr. Thom 
Barnes, of Elſham, in Lincolnſhire ; | 


Mr. Barwzs's Method of managing AvrIcuLa 
Plants, 


Chuſe a piece 6f ground that lies high, and in a 
ſouth, or from ſouth eaft to ſouth-weſt aſpect. Strew 
over the ſurface a good quantity of ſand and coal- 

| F 2 aſhes, 
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aſhes, having raked them to a due and equal thickneſs, 
in the middle of January dig them in. 

Prepare a reed-hedge of the common make, fix 
feet high, and ſuited to the extent of the ground. 

Cut a piece of broad mat of the length of the 
hedge, and faſten it to the top along one edge. 

Cut a number of pegs, fit to keep down the other 
edge of the mat when let to the ground ; and havi 
by the end of the preſent week laid all theſe things 
ready, the work will be eaſy. 

Take the opportunity of the firſt mild weather 
that comes after this for dreſſing the plants, and let 
it be done with great care, remembring that the 
bud of the flower is already form'd in the centre; 
and that if it be rudely diſturbed, it will do more 
harm, than all the good that can come from the 
dreſſing. 

Break and turn up ſome compoſt made of good 
paſture earth moderately enriched; and lay a quantity 
of this ready for the plants. 

Then one by one take up the pots. Pick off all 
decayed leaves; and lightly ſtirring the earth at the 
ſurface, take it off as deep as you can, without hurt- 
ing the roots. 

In the place of this, put in ſome of the compoſt, 
and draw it up about the plants. A great deal of 
care muſt be taken that none of it gets among the 
leaves; and then the higher it is drawn up about them 
the better. 

When the whole are finiſhed, let them be ſet in 
rows up to the rim in the bed of earth prepared for 
them as juſt directed, as cloſe as the pots can ſtand 
to one another, | 

They may be ſet the whole length of the ground, 
and to the breadth of three feet, for thus far they 
will be perfectly well protected from all danger, by 
the hedge placed as we are about to direct. 

The pots being in, and the mould drawn up to 
their rim, let the hedge furniſhed with its mat, be 
brought to the place, and fixed in the ground to 


3 defend 
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defend them : not upright, but floping three feet 
and a half, or a little more. 

Let it be faſtened up by ſeveral ſtakes; and to 
theſe it may be ſo fix'd, that it will ſtand much 
more ſecure in the ſlanting direction, than it would 
upright ; the hedge is to hang to the ſouthward. 

Thus let it ſtand in all common weather with its 
mat hanging back upon it, which ſerves as a double 
defence, thickening the hedge. 

In ſevere weather, every evening let the mat be 
drawn over and hang perpendicular as it falls : faſten 
the edge to the ground, with the pegs, and thus let 
it remain all night, and if the weather be very 
hard, for the firſt hours of the morning. 

Afterwards it muſt be thrown back upon the hedge, 
and the bed left open; and this management con- 
tinued as long as the weather is ſevere : At all other 


times the hedge alone is a ſufficient defence. The 


plants thus ſhoot at leiſure, open to the ſun and air, 
and yet defended from violent rains, ſnows, and the 
cold northern blaſts. _ 

The plants in good weather muſt not be kept with- 
out water. 

If the weather be mild and open when they are 
dreſſed, as ſoon as they are in the bed, let them have 
a gentle watering ; and after this, at times, when 
there is no danger of hurt, let the watering be re- 
peated, giving it carefully to each plant, three hours 
after ſun-riſe; and uſing a pot with fine holes, and 
water from a ſhallow or well ſhelter*'d pond. 

In this way the courſe of nature will be kept on in 
the proper gradual method : neither forc'd nor re- 
tarded. The ſhoot for bloom will riſe as the ſeaſon 
calls it forward; and the plants will ſhew the beſt 
flowers of their ſeveral kinds. 

THIS is a very advanced ſeaſon for planting flower 
roots, but there is great merit in providing for a ſuc- 
ceſſion. | 

Let ſome Tulip-roots be ſet, which have been 
kept out of the ground for that purpoſe. Late 

F*3 | planting 
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planting will make late flowering; and there will be 
ſpring flowers till the ſull blow of ſummer. : 
Let a high and dry border be dug up ſor theſe 
roots, and let them be planted at the ſame diſtance 
as thoſe in autumn, but half an inch deeper. Let 
the earth be drawn carefully over their tops; and up- 
on the bed let there be ſtrewn ſome peaſe-ſtraw, 
driving in here and there a peg, to keep it in its place. 
In all hard ſhowers let a mat be'drawn over the 
Look over the beds of thoſe planted in autumn, 
and ſee which are up, and which do not yet appear 
above the ground. | | 
For the latter there requires nothing but a covering 
for the ſurface of the bed. It is the faſhion for to 


uſe tan; a cuſtom introduced by gardeners, who 


- uſing a great deal of it in ſtoves and hot-beds, do 


not know what to do with the refuſe : but this 
is wrong. Tan is too ſmall; it covers too cloſe, 
and heats upon the bed, which was not intended. 
I have found pea-ſtraw better than any thing; 
and my cuſtom has always been to throw a good coat 
of it over the whole ground, beds and alleys, treading 
it down in the alleys, and taking care that it lie even 
upon the beds. ER 1 
With reſpe& to thoſe which are up, mats ſhould 
be drawn over the hoops placed upon the beds for 
that purpoſe. e 
Care muſt be taken that the plants are covered up 
no longer nor oftener than there is neceſſity; and 
there requires diſcretion for the hardning them after- 
wards to the air. . | 
Thoſe which have not been ſheltered from the 
colds of winter, will bear the worſt blaſts of ſpring ; 
but not ſuch as have been uſed to this defence. It is 
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LET the beds intended for planting in ſpring SEMINA. 


have their laſt turning; and let the whole be thrown kx. 


up in a new ridge. 

Let the ground be dug up between ſuch trees 
and ſhrubs as are well eſtabliſh'd in their growth; 
and all roots of perennial weeds carefully picked 
out. 

Examine the young trees, to ſee whether they be 
crop'd or bark'd : if any ſuch miſchief appear, look 
well to the fences. It is a time when the ſmaller 
_ of animals are in the greateſt diſtreſs for 
ood. 

Repair the fences and daily bait traps about the 
ſeed-beds. | 
Repeat the ſowing of flowers whoſe ſeeds will grow 

at this period. If thoſe of the ſame kinds ſown in 
autumn fail, theſe will yield a ſupply, and if thoſe 
ſucceed, ſtill there is nothing but advantage in hav- 
ing a greater number. | 

Two kinds we ſhall particularly direct the gardener 
to ſow this week; the Auricula and Polyanthous 
Primroſe : their ſeeds grow at this ſeaſon ; and the 
trouble is little. 

Let a couple of boxes be nail'd up, of rough 
boards, five inches deep, and a yard long, and nearly 
as much in breadth. 

Fill theſe with ſome light compoſt ; and ſtrew up- 
on the furface of one ſome ſeeds of Auricula, and 
on the other ſome Polyanthus ſeed. Sift a quarter 
of an inch of the ſame compoſt over them. 

Chuſe a high and dry ſpot, and cover the ground 
half a foot deep with coal-aſhes. Set the boxes upon 
this, and cover them lightly with pea-ſtraw. 

Lay more pea-ſtraw all round them, and keep it in 
its place with a few bricks. 

In ſpring the pea-ſtraw may be remov'd, and there 
will be found many promiſing plants. 


F 4 THE 
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THE peach, nectarine, apricot, and plum kinds, 


GARDEN. i not prun'd in autumn, muſt be now let to remain 


till ſpring: for the wood does not bear wounds at 
this ſeaſon. N 
But the apple, pear, and the like, may now be re- 
duc'd to order, and the ſmall ſhrubs of gooſeberry 
and currant managed in the ſame way. 

It will be proper alſo to look over thoſe which have 
been regularly managed before, 

Some branch may be decay'd ſince the pruning ; 
or the wind may have broke one: the damag'd or 
decay'd part is to be retrench'd, or cut out entirely, 
according to the degree of the miſchief, And beſide 
this, it is proper to look over the trees, at this di- 


ſtance from the time of pruning, to ſee whether what 


was then done appears now ſufficient. 

In the taking off decay'd or ill growing branches, 
the wounded part muſt be left ſecure from wet lodging 
upon it; for the wet of winter is worſe than that of 
any other time. 

The ſaw is convenient for taking off large boughs, 
but the wound it leaves is ſo rough, that in whatever 
poſition, ſome wet will be detain'd upon it, therefore 
a chiſſel ſhould always be uſed to ſmooth the part 
afterwards, and the ſtump left ſloping downwards. 

The cautious gardener muſt have his whole year's 
buſineſs in his mind at every period ; and he will 
then be prepared for every thing in its proper ſeaſon. 
This week let him think of the great affair of 
grafting z and if the winter prove a mild one, it 
may be now proper for him to cut them from the 
earlier kinds, 

No ſettled week can be allotted as the beſt for 
this, becauſe, according to the feverity or mildneſs 
of .the weather, the trees will be forwarder or back- 


-warder : the great art is, to take them off before the 


buds are too much ſwell'd.. 
Let a piece of ground be dug up for theſe under 
a warm wall; and immediately as they are 5 
ay 
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ay them in the ground carefully. and ſcatter over 
them a little pea-ſtraw, 

This is not the time for uſing them; and the gar. 
cener's care muſt be to keep them in condition, till 
che due ſeaſon, This will occaſion their being 
watched as the beds of tender plants. If a ſevere 
froſt ſet in, they require all the ſame ſhelter and 
management : more ſtraw is to be thrown over 
the firſt, as the froſts grow more ſevere; but we 
by no means approve of the method of covering 
them with mats: for it cannot be more eſſential 
o defend them againſt froſt, than it is to let in 
lore air, 

Let the young mulberry trees be now examined, 
ard in the training them, let not the gardener 
force them out of the natural growth : let the 
boughs ſpread at fix or ſeven foot ſrom the earth; 
and riſe at ſuch diſtances, and ſpread in ſuch di- 
reftions, that they do not croud together, nor croſs 
one another. 

The rule of cutting is the ſame. If any rub 
apainſt one another, let one of them be taken off; 
for it is better to loſe one than ſpoil both. And 
when a large bough has thus been taken away, a new 
one is to be encouraged to ſupply its place. 

See there be no dead wood or decayed branches 
left. This is all the cutting that is required, and let 
the gardener take care he does no more. 

The boughs deſigned to produce bearers muſt 
never be ſhortened, for they bear their fruit upon 
the branches of the ſame year's growth, proceeding 
_ a few buds near the extremities of the laſt year's 

gots, 


LE T all tender crops be defended from cold and 
wet by mats on hoops, or by dry pea-ſtraw, or reed- 
hedges ; and let the gardener never one day omit to 
walk the rounds, in order to ſee what wants defence, 
and what does not, 

Let him dig up a warm border of good m_— in 

ome 
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ſome well ſhelter d place, and ſow upon it lettuee- a 

ſeed of the common kinds. - 1 
Let him chuſe another ſpot for ſome peaſe and. 

beans; and ſow a ſmall crop of each to come in 


after thoſe planted before; or to ſupply their place il « 
if the froſt have deſtroyed them. This is the adyan- 
tage of crops put into the ground at ſhort intervals : | 


and without this there is no being ſecure of ſupplying 
the table at all times with all that can be in ſeaſon, 
which is the great praiſe of a good _—_— l 
Let a bed be prepared for carrot-ſeed. To this pur- 
pou let a piece of light ground be choſen ; and let it 
dug two ſpades depth, and perfectly broken, 
Let the feed be ſcattered thinly upon it, and raked 
in; and let a little looſe pea-ſtraw be thrown over, f 
to keep off the extreme effects of the froſts, which l 
may naturally follow at this time. It muſt not be 
thrown on fo cloſe as to block up the ground; for a 
free air js needful to vegetation : neither muſt the 
young plants be raiſed ſo tender as to fall by the next 
froſts after the ſtraw is removed. Only a light ſcat- 
tering of it beſt anſwers the purpoſe. 
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FLOWFR- DLE W things in the open ground, at this time, 


require more care than the carnation plants. 
Nothing is more likely to injure them, than 
cold rains, If theſe be - ſuffered ta" tall heavily 
upon them, they will give the froſt more power, 
There is alſo a kind of cold fleet that often falls 
heavily at this ſeaſon. This is ſnow diſſolved in rain, 
and does the ſame miſchief. They muſt be ſheltered 
| at 
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at ſuch times, but left open in mild weather. 2 

To choak the plants for want of air, would d 
them as effectually as the worſt weather could. 

Chaffinches, ſparrows, and other ſmall birds, feed 
on their inner leaves, and utterly deſtroy them: 
theſe muſt be kept off: and traps muſt be con- 
ſtantly baited for mice. 

A covering of pea- ſtraw ſhould be laid upon the 
other choice flower- beds in hard ſeaſons, but it muſt 
be taken off in mild weather: for if it be kept con- 
ſtantly on, the plants will ſuffer from their tender- 
nefs, when it is at once taken off in ſpring. 


The gardener ſhould defend his flowers, not ſmo- 


ther them : the great art is to know juſt how much 
_ rv the purpoſe of defence; for all the reſt is 
urtful. hug | 

If there be much rain, let ſome ſtraw be ſcattered 
over the beds of new-planted tulips, and ſuch other 
roots, to catch a part of the wet: and, if ſuch wea- 
ther continue violent, hoops muſt be placed over all 
of them, and mats or cloths drawn upon them. In 
the ſame manner the boxes of new-ſown ſeeds muſt 
be defended from heavy rains. 
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I F the middle of the days be mild, let him give oREEN- 


his plants air; for on this depends their vigour. 

If the froſt ſet in ſevere, let him keep all cloſe; 
and if it continue hard, place mats before all the 
glaſſes. | 


HOUSE. 


IN the ſtove the ſame kind of care muſt be taken; srove, 


but in a greater degree. The heat muſt be kept up, 
or all is loſt : but this is the leaſt difficult article; 


lor nothing more is required than to obſerve the 


thermometer, and the aſpect of the plants. 
When any foul or dead leaves are ſeen, let them 
be taken off, and carry'd out of the houſe, that the 


contagion may not ſpread; and let ſuch as require 


water, have it regularly, though in ſmall quantities 


ata time. 
There 
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There is no period at which pine-apple plants re: 
quire more regard. Many of them will be ſet for 
fruit. It the heat be ſuffered to decline, theſe will 
receive a check which they never can recover. 

But when the fruit is kept conſtantly, from the 
firſt appearance to the full ripening, in a condition of 
vigorous growth, it will certainly be large, and fine. 


ALL that can be done here this week is the pru- 
ning and trimming up the young trees of the hardy 
kinds; defending their roots, by covering the ground 
with haulm of peaſe, or other ſuch matter; and ſee- 
ing the ſtakes are firm in the ground which ſecure 
them. 
Let a ſtrict watch be kept againſt accidents, 

Let traps be ſet for vermin about the ſeed-beds; 

and let the gardener ſee that his fences are ſecure. 


T HIS week take care of eſpaliers. Theſe have 
a double uſe; to bear fruit, and to defend the quar- 
ters within; and their merit conſiſts in this, that 
they be cloſe without crowding, and flat without 
formality. 

Keep them in the proper condition theſe articles 
require, if they have been well made; and if not, 
every winter mend their original fault, by bringing 
them nearer the right form. 

Provide ſome ſmall aſh-poles, ſuch as are fold in 
half hundred bundles, and a few of the larger kind 
for ſtakes; and alſo ſome oſier twigs well twiſted, 
with a parcel of wire and ſome nails. 

The broader the walk between, the higher may be 
the hedge. . 
If the hedge be too high, the walk will be damp, 
and the fruit ill taſted; therefore reduce it lower. 
And on the other hand, if it be fo low, that it will 
bear more height, let that by all means be encouraged, 
for it will the better decorate the walk, and hide the 
quarters, 


Firſt let the gardener examine the ſtakes by ſhak- 
ing 
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ing them; and where they rock, let him at once unfaſten 
the poles; and taking them up, drive ſome of his firm 
and large aſh-poles in their place. 

On this depends the firmneſs. 

This hedge ſhould ſtand like a wall. No fight is 
more diſpleaſing than to ſee it ſway with the wind 
nor do the trees ever thrive that are ſubjected to this 
motion. 

Wherever a pole is decayed, let him take it away ; 
and lay one of the ſmall aſh-poles in the place of it. 

Let him faſten theſe by ſtrong nails to the upright 
ſtakes, and then fix the boughs to them. 

Next let him look to ſuch as are looſe, Let theſe 
be faſtened in the ſame manner, by nailing and tying 
with the wire. 

The trees muſt be regularly trained along the 
frame, and their branches faſtened at due diſtances 
by the ofier twigs, tying them cloſe, but not ſo as 
to preſs or injure them. 

The branches muſt not croſs one another ; nor be 
laid in too thick. | 

In thoſe eſpaliers formed of regular, ſquare, timber, 
the method is the ſame, only inſtead of the two kinds 
of aſh-poles, there muſt be provided timbers of the 
two ſizes. | 
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LAY in a farther crop of endive for blanching ; krrehx 
and as the ſeaſon is unfavourable, though the work ©ARPEN: 


neceſſary, uſe theſe precautions. 

Take up a parcel of endive plants from their com- 
mon bed; chuſing ſuch as have the moſt and beſt 
curPd leaves. 

Draw ſome cords acroſs an airy, cool, room, and 
tye up theſe plants with the roots upward. 

The wet draining from their leaves, they are ex- 
empted from the common accident of rotting in the 
ground, before they begin to blanch. 

Open a trench in a dry part to the ſouth, and lay 
in the endive plants after they have hung all night in 
the ſouth ſide of the ridge. 

Bury 
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Bury them within half an inch of the tops; and it 
ſee there be ſuch a ſlope that water will run off. e 
They will blanch regularly, and will obtain a fine t 
colour, and a good flavour. | | = t 
Search for ſnails in holes, and caterpillars neſts upon ] 


the trees. 
Laſtly, chuſe a mild and moiſt day, to make a 
plantation of early cabbage; in a dry and rich ſoil. | 
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S the froſt may now be more dangerous than 
ever to ſeedling plants, take particular care 
to defend them. | 

The choiceſti kinds in boxes he ſhould now let into 
the ground; otherwiſe the ſhelter laid upon the 
ſurface will not prevent the effect of froſts thro' 
their ſides. 

Chuſe a dry ſpot open to the ſouth. Dig out a 
piece of ground capable to receive the boxes a 
ſpade deep : ſtrew over the bottom ſome coal aſhes, 
with the cinders among them ; and ſet in the boxes. 

Fill up the ſpace .about them with dry mould, 


mix' d with ſome ſand, and well beat in; and upon 


the ſurface of the earth in the boxes, which will 
be then upon a level with the ground, ſtrew ſome 
pea ſtraw. 

If ſome of theſe flower ſeeds have been ſown on 
warm borders in the open ground, let a good quan- 
tity of ſtraw be thrown upon the ſurface, and let 
a large parcel of dry mould into the alleys be- 
tween the beds. Let it be carried up to the level 
of the bed; and lie a foot thick round the ſides. 

Procure a good quantity of freſh dung, and throw 

| it 


FOURTH WEEK. 
it up in a heap to warm gradually. It is to lie about 
eight days; and will then be fit for the making hot 
beds for raiſing the tender annuals from ſeed. This 
time of heating with twice well turning, will make it 
perfectly fit for the purpoſe. 


T H E ſeaſon is now naturally at the worſt, and re- GREEN- 
quires all the regard to the greenhouſe plants that nag 
be ſhewn. | 

The houſe muſt be kept cloſe, and mats muſt be 
drawn over the glaſſes in the ſevere nights; but every 
opportunity muſt be taken of giving them air in the 
middle of tolerable days. 

If the froſt be very ſharp, and there is a flue carry'd 
under the greenhouſe, there muſt be a little fire uſed 
to keep the air in a gentle warmth ; and where 
this is not the caſe, ſome very clear fire muſt be 
made in a portable furnace, or ſeveral wax candles 
muſt be kept burning : tallow do not well ſupply their 

lace. 

x The practice in Holland is to keep a little fire 
in one corner of the greenhouſe with a few moul- 
dering turf, We have theſe in ſome of our fen 
countries: they are worth almoſt any trouble of 
carriage for this purpoſe ; and ſomething tolerably 
like them may be dug in moſt places where there 
is boggy ground. 

Theſe will keep a heat without offence or vi- 
olence ever. ſo long: a couple of them will be 
mouldering two days into aſhes without going en- 
tirely out ; and a couple more laid upon the em- 
bers, will keep in the fire again in the ſame man- 
ner. Nothing is ſo fit for this ſervice of the green- 
houſe, 

While the windows are kept cloſe, let the waterings 
be very ſparing. 

Let all dead leaves be taken off, and carried out of 
the houſe, and wherever there appears any mouldi- 
neſs, let it be carefully and perfectly cleared off with 
a ſpunge dipped in warm water. i 

et 


Let the ſame care be taken in caſe of inſects; only 
inſtead of warm water alone, let the ſpunge be wetted 
in a ſtrong and warm decoction of wood ſoot and 
tobacco. 


THIS week it will be proper to repair the bark 
bed in the ſtove. | 

One of the fineſt days that happen muſt be choſen 
for the purpoſe; and the work conducted with dif- 
patch and care. , 
All the pots muſt be taken out, and the bark muſt 
be carefully ſtirred and laid level. If there want a 
ſupply, a little muſt be added that is in good con- 
dition, and has lain to drain; and the pots muſt be 
ſet in carefully and evenly again. 

All this time let the heat of the air be carefully 
| kept up by the thermometer. 


SEMI- LE T the buſineſs of plantation be n, if 
Nakr. the weather be fit. s * 

The moſt proper for this early time, is that of 
the hardier kind of trees and ſhrubs; the place 
muſt be the drieſt in the ſeminary. 

Let the ground be dug up a full ſpade deep 
throughout, and a ſpade and half where the trees are 
to be planted : and below this let it be well broke 
with a pickaxe. 

The great thing for the growth of young trees 
is to give them liberty to puſh the fibres every 
way from the roots, and it is never ſo neceſſary 
as now; for the intent is, that they ſhould be 
rooted well before the droughts of ſummer. 


FRUT- CLEAR the fruit trees from moſs this week, if 
GARDET: there come a moiſt day, with a hollow iron made 
for this purpoſe; and let it be ground to an even, but 

not ſharp edge. | 
The latter end of February is the time when the 


ſeeds of moſſes ripen, This is therefore the ſame ad- 
| vantage 
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vantage in diſplacing the tufts now, as there is 'in 
pulling up weeds in the flower borders before their 
ſeeding. , 

Where new trees are to be planted, let the ground 
have its laſt turning, and it will be proper to dig in 
ſome freſh rich mould. This done, lay the ſur- 
face level, and obſerve after two or three days, 
if it ſettles irregularly, to throw in a little freſh 
mould, and lay it even again. 

It the preceding year has ſhewn any trees to be in 
a condition of decay, let this be repaired by digging 
round about them, and by turning the earth at con- 
ſiderable diſtances. 

Open the glaſſes of the hot beds in which the 
pots of ſtrawberries are placed for an early crop, 
as often as the weather will any way permit ; upon 


the giving them air at this ſeaſon, depends not 


only the vigour of the plants, but the flavour of 
the fruit. They muſt alſo be water'd every other 


day. 


The buſineſs of pruning may be continued; and 
as the hardieſt kinds are diſpatched, it will be ſafe to 
advance to thoſe a little more tender: but for the 
tendereſt kinds of all, there is an abſolute neceſ- 
ſity of waiting the breaking of the froſty ſeaſon; 
their wounds will not heal while the air is in 
ſuch a temperature. 


THIS week ſhould be prepared the hot- beds & 


for raiſing early cucumbers and melons. 
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THE management of the hot-bed of dung con-HOT-BED, 


liſts of three articles, 1. The choice. 2. The diſpo- 
ſition of the dung; and, 3. The keeping it at a 
due degree of hear. 

We will ſuppoſe a gardener intends a hot-bed for 
one light. The directions for making this will be 
more intelligible than if we take in more, and they 
will equally ſerve for any compaſs. A load of 
dung is the proper quantity for this; and it muſt 

G be 
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be fuch as has a good quantity of the ſtraw or 


litter among it. q 
The common way is to take freſh dung from 


the ſtable, but this is wrong. If older dung is i 
not to be had, this muſt be brought to a due 


temper, by mixing five buſhels of coal aſhes, well 
wetted, with the load; and leaving it in a heap 
for eight days. After this it will be fit for uſe, 
but it will ſtill be very much inferior to ſuch as 
is of a proper keeping; and will require great 
care in the management. The beſt dung is ſuch 
as has a good quantity of long litter, and has lain 
three weeks. 

With a load of this mix two buſhels of coal aſhes 
dry, and lay it in a heap four days In this time it 
will be fit for uſe, and the bed is to be then made in 
the following manner. 

Mark out upon the ground the ſhape of the light, 
and then draw another line eight inches beyond it 
every way ; here begin to lay the dung upon the 
ſurface of the ground. 

Dig no trench : wet may ſettle in it, and chill 
the bed; and if that does not happen, yet it is not ſo 
eaſy to contiuue the heat in the dung when any part 
is under ground, 

Let the bed be altogether upon the ſurface ; and 
begin to make it by ſhaking the longeſt part of the 
litter firſt upon the ground. Lay this even, ſpread it 
with the fork, and tread it down. The longer it i 
the more treading it muſt have; and it may thus 
be laid to the full extent of the outer line, as it will 
then be eight inches longer and wider than the frame. 

As the bed is making up, take the longeſt that re- 
mains of the litter; and by this means, by that time 
the bed is near finiſh'd, there will remain only ſome 
clean dung without any litter, or with very little 
among it. | 

This is to be ſpread at the top of the bed, and laid 
ſmooth and even as tl e reſt. : 

When the bed is carried up tg its height tis 
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this manner, if well wrought, it will be about two 


foot nine inches thiek, and this even laying and 
treading, and the reſerving the clean dung for 
che top, are all great advantages: the bed, thus 
= made, ſends up leſs ſteam, and the heat continues 
longer. 

The common direction is, to raiſe the ſeeds in a 
kind of coarſe hot-bed, under a bell-glaſs. The 
method is, to draw away a little of the outer 
part of the dung; to cover it with mould; and 
ſowing the ſeeds on this, to throw on more mould, 
a quarter of an inch thick, and ſo to raiſe the 
young plants. Let our gardener uſe a better way. 

When he has finiſhed his bed of dung, let him put 
on the frame, and keep the glaſs down : this pro- 
motes the heat in a regular manner. When 
the warmth riſes properly, let him give a little air 
to moderate it; and the ſame caution lets off the 
ſteam, 


FILL two large gatden pots with rich light RAISING 
mould: ſow the cucumber ſeeds upon the ſurface, EARLY 
and ſift over them a little more than a quarter ag 


of an inch of the ſame mould. 

Set theſe pots in the dung up to the rim; but ob- 
ſerve that they do not receive too much heat. This 
will be ſeen by the condition of the mould about 
the edge: if that keep in a due temper, and re- 
tain its natural moiſture, it is well; if it grow 
dry, and crumble, the heat is too much: in that 
caſe raiſe the pots a little way out of the dung, 
and give them ſome water. 

By the time the plants appear, the bed will be in 
a due condition to receive the mould. 

Let this be very light and rich, and lay it evenly 
all over the ſurface, four inches and a half thick. 

This will naturally receive the plants raiſed in the 
pots, by the means of the ſame dung ; and they will 
not be in danger either of burning or ſteaming. 
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When the plants have been two days out of the 
ground, they will be fit for planting in this bed. 

Draw lines upon the mould lengthway and croſs: 
way, at two inches and a half diſtance; and in the 
centre of each ſquare place one of the young plants, 
Let them be ſet in with care, and only the ſeed 
leaves, and a ſtraw's breadth of the ſtalk, be above 
the mould. See the mould be well ſettled about 
them ; but give them no water, 

In thirty hours they will be rooted again; and 
they are then to be managed with due care. 

Set ſome water to warm in the bed, to be ready to 
uſe occaſionally ; for now they are rooted they may 
be watered, and they will require it, 

Let care be taken that the bed keeps up its 

warmth, and that the ſteam which riſes from it 
do not hurt the plants. 
A mat muſt be thrown over the glaſs at night, 
and in the day-time in ſevere weather ; and this muſt 
be only of ſuch a bigneſs as to cover the frame, and 
not to hang down upon the ſides of the bed. This 
anſwers the purpoſe of preſerving a due heat, without 
drawing up a hurtful ſteam from the dung. 

When the air is any thing mild, let the cover be 
raiſed a little in the warm part of the day: this 
anſwers the double purpoſe of letting out the vapour, 
and of giving freſh air to the plants. 

When the ſeverity of the ſeaſon does not permit 
this, the glaſſcs muſt be turned the dry ſide down- 
wards. 

As the plants advance in height, ſome freſh mould 
muſt be brought in; and after it has lain a night in 
the bed, it muſt be drawn up about the ſtalks, co- 
vering them to the ſame height as when fir 
planted. | 
| Let the bed be frequently examined; and if there 
be any ſign of the heat decreaſing too faſt, keep it 
covered in the night, and let ſome freſh litter be laid 
round the ſides. 

If the contrary extreme threaten, the * 10 
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* allay the heat, is to thruſt a large ſtick into the bed, 


at the ſides and ends, in three or four places, and 
leave the holes open. Theſe let in air, and let out 
the ſteam; and the bed will ſoon be brought to its 
due temper. 

This management will preſerve the plants ſo long 
as they are to continue in their firſt bed; the proper 
period of which is, while they have only the two 
ſeed leaves. 

When the firſt of the rough leaves appears, they 
muſt be removed into a new bed. 

WHATEVER the gardener can ſow now, with 
any hope of ſucceſs, will be valuable by the early time 
at which it will come in for the table; and we ſhall 
adviſe him to riſque many a bold ſowing upon that 
expectation. If theſe fail, it is only the loſs of the 
ſmall quantity of ſeeds. 

The labour in preparing the ground is not thrown 
away ; for all digging and breaking of the earth 
ſerves to enrich itz and labour is the beſt manure 
for the kitchen garden. 

Dig up a couple of pieces under ſome fence, 
where there is warmth and ſhelter, for ſowing of 
radiſhes and carrots. 

Let the ſeeds be covered a little deeper than is 
uſually done. 

Dig up alſo two pieces for ſmall crops of peaſe 
and beans. The Windſor bean may very well be 
ventured into the ground this week, and will proba- 
bly riſe in good order, and bring forward its crop 
without accidents. 

Small ſalletting may be ſown a few weeks hence 
upon the open ground; but at this time it ſhould 
be allow'd a ſlight hot-bed. 

The cauliflower plants under glaſſes muſt have 
due care : when the nights are ſevere, let mats be 
thrown over the glaſſes; and, when any tolerable 
weather comes, let them be raiſed a little in the 
middle of the day. Draw up the mould about the 
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items of the plants, and dig again the earth on the 
outſides of the glaſſes, 
A hot bed muſt be made for early mint: but this 
need be only of a light kind; a little long dung 
buried in a trench under a warm wall or pale, — i 
covered ſix inches deep with mould. From the pale 
let there hang a mat, to be drawn down to the 
round upon occaſion ; and let this be peg'd, to keep 
it firm, when the weather is ſevere. At other times 
: may be raiſed occaſionally, for admitting air to the 
ants. 

The mint muſt be planted in this bed at ſmall 
diſtances; and it muſt be watered lightly ſrom time 
to time, with water that has ſtood in a pot, placed 
half way in a dunghill, to warm. This way it will 
riſe early, and continue to flouriſh the more it is cut, 

Put two ends of mat to the extremities of the piece 
which is to fall down for the defence of the bed in 
this plantation; for if they be left open, the cover- 
ing in front will be of little ſervice. 


The culture of melons we ſhall here add at large 
from the ſucceſsful practice of Mr. Barnes, our 
molt valued correſpondent. 
< Prepare two frames, one with a ſingle light, the 

other with two: theſe frames ſhould be made ſome 

time before they are wanted : they ſhould be painted 
white on the inſide; the lights ſhould not be leaded, 
as is the common way : the glaſs ſquares ſhould reach 
over each other, the ſame as they do in the lights in 

a ſtove, there ſhould be no croſs bars in the light, 

for they would hinder the ſteam from running down; 

it would hang upon theſe croſs bars, and ſo fall down 
upon the plants, and be very injurious to them; 
the larger the ſquares of theſe lights the better; 
and if ic be the beſt crown glaſs, it will be ſtill the 
better. 

About a fortnight before the ſeed is fown, pre- 
pare as much new horſedung together with the litter, 
> 9 as 
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2s will make a bed for the ſingle light, full three feet 
thick, and a foot wider than the frame on eve 
ſide. | 

« Having obtained the dung, ſhake it up into a 
round heap, in a week's time it will be ready to be 
made into a bed : do not ſink the ground where the 
bed is made. | 

„When the bed is made, thruſt in a ſtick ; by 
pulling it out at different times it may be known 
what ſtate the bed is in: in a week after the violent 
heat will be over; if it be, then cover the bed down 
with any ſort of earth two inches thick, then ſet as 
many half penny pots as ſhall be thought proper; 
fill the pots with good rich earth, not over-light, 
nor yet over-{trong, when the earth is warm. 

About the twentieth of January, having ſeed 
of good ſorts that is three years old, or if new, it 
ſhould be prepared to that age by it being laid in 
ſome warm place for two or three months. | 

Having obtained ſuch ſeed, each pot ſhould have 
two ſeeds put into it, and covered half an inch: in 
four days, if the bed be in a good temper of heat, 
the plants will appear. 

At this time, if the bed be very warm, and the 
weather ſo bad that little air ean be admitted, the 
young plants will be very weak, and of a great length: 
when this is the caſe, do not put confidence in theſe, 
but immediately ſow ſome ſeed in the ſame manner as 
before; and as the bed was perhaps too warm, it will 
by this time be in good order. 

When theſe plants has been up two or three days, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted, but into the ſame pots 
again, by taking the plants up out of the pots ; then 
taking a little of the earth out of the pots to an 
inch below the rim, take one of the beſt plants, and 
lay it almoſt horizontal in the pot, and cover the 
ſhank a quarter of an inch with the earth that was 
taken out; they will require little or no ſhade, for 
it is ten to one whether the leaves fall or not. 
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© In a day or two they will have gotten good 
root; and will riſe and advance in height, when [i : 
there ſhould be ſome dry ſifted mould laid round WR 
their ſtems, which will greatly ſtrengthen them : 
ſome of the laſt ſowing, although they were weak, | 
] 
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may be tranſplanted in the ſame manner. 

*The holes at the bottom of the pots ſhould be 
ſecured, that no roots can get through, if they do, | 
they will be broke when the pots are moved, and ſo | 
greatly hurt the plants. 

„As ſoon as the plants appear, there ſhould be | 
more dung prepared, as much as will make a bed the 
ſame thickneſs as the other : but before this bed will 
be ready, it may be, the firſt bed will want lining ; 
but the dung that it is lined with ſhould be well pre- 
pared, and the great ſtench paſſed off; this ſhould be 
conſtantly obſerved, for it will deſtroy the plants. 

The lining ſhould be laid round the bed a foot 
and an half thick, and as high as half way up the 
frame. Lining will always cauſe a great ſteam in the 
bed, therefore care ſhould be had to give the plants 
air, by either raiſing or ſliding the lights down a 
little, to let the ſteam paſs off. 

* This ſhould be continued in the night as well as 
day, for the ends of the mats that cover the glaſſes 
at night, will reach over where the air is admitted, 
and being faſtened down, will keep out the groſs 
cold particles of air, and greatly ſtrengthen the plants. 

* As ſoon as the ſecond bed is ready, the plants 
ſhould be ſet in that: but chuſe a good mild day 
for this work. 

* When the great heat is over, lay ſome ſtraw or 
hay round the bed, neatly and ſtraight, almoſt as high 
as the frame, to ſhoot off the wet, for nothing 1s 
worſe for killing the bed than wet. 

If the heat ſhould decline, line the bed with ſuch 
dung as before mentioned ; and after the great heat 
is over, lay ſtraw as before. Beſure to keep up the 


heat of the bed by lining it occcaſionally. The plants 
Fe may 
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may be kept in better health this way than by often 
moving them into new beds. 

« About a month after they are tranſplanted, it 
will be time to think of ſtopping them, which ſhould 
be done when they have obtained two, three or four 
joints, according to their ſtrength, they ſhould be 
taken down to the firſt joint; this ſhould be done with 
2 ſharp knife; then lay ſome dry mould on the 
wounded part, it will be a great help to heal it. 

e Soon after they are ſtopped, there will come three 
or four runners ; if there ſhould be any weak runners, 
they ſhould be taken away, as ſhould alſo any ſmall 
weak leaves that appear near the ſtem, and nothing 
ſuffered to remain but what has ſtrength in it. 

„By the beginning of March the runners will 
have gotten three or four joints again, when they 
ſhould be ſtopped, but only juſt nip the end off: this 
will make them begin to ſpread. 

« During this time of their growth, they ſhould 
have ſprinklings of water, as they require by the earth 
being dry in the pots. 

„About the middle of March they ſhould be 
ridged out under frames, the dung ſhould be pre- 
pared in all reſpects as before, and full three feet 
thick, When the ridge is in good order, earth it 
ſeven or eight inches thick, with ſuch as was directed 
for the pots; then a few hours before the plants are 
moved, moiſten the earth in the pots by giving them 
a good ſprinkling of water, but gently : this will cauſe 
them to come neatly out, and the earth not fall from 
the roots, which if it did would be of bad conſe- 
quence ; then laying the hand on the ſurface, having 
the ſtem of the plant between the fingers, turn the 
pot upſide down ; and giving the pot a gentle tap 
on the edge of the frame, the ball will come clean 
out, and all the roots entire, if they have not found 
way through the hole, which they ſhould not. 
Then making a little hole in the middle of each 
light, ſet one of the plants with the ball into * 
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let not the ſurface of the ball be quite level with the 
ſurface of the earth of the bed, but rather raiſe the 
earth round the ball to form a little hill; and ſo 
go on till the whole ridge is finiſhed. 

EI the plants are any thing weak, there ſhould 
be two plants put under each light, and ſprinkled 
with water as the earth of the bed ſhall require ; but 
when ever any water is given, none ſhould be ſuf. 
fered to fall at the ſtem, but a little off from it, 
When the plants are very ſtrong, as they will if 
the ſeed is new, there ſhould be no more than one 
under each light, for that is ſufficient ; neither ſhould 
they have much water in this bed ; they will ſoon fix 
themſelves. 

* Now lay ſome dry reeds on the ſurface of the 
vines to run upon; theſe will keep the vines from the 
mould, and be a great preſervation to keep the ſtalks 
from rotting. 5 

„Lay the runners regularly as they are produced. 
The ends of the runners may be taken off at four, 
five, or ſix joints, according to their ſtrength. 

About the middle of April, if they have been 
rightly managed, the vines will begin to fill the 
frames; before this time all the fruit, flowers, or 
any ſmall ſtalk that is produced near the ſtem, ſhould 
be carefully taken away. 

After this time, whenever a fruit appears, watch 
it; and when the flower on it is quite expanded, and 
in its full vigour, get two male bloſſoms at ſome 
diſtance from the fruit, for the male bloſſoms which 
are near the fruit may be of ſervice to impregnate it 
of itfelf. 

Having got thſe bloſſoms, pare away the petals, 
then will be left the ſtamina ſtanding alone; then 
with the point of a knife ſcrape the antheræ, carefully 
preſerving as much of the farina as poſſible that 
hangs upon the antheræ, and put it carefully into 
the flower that is upon the fruit: the farina of two or 
chree male bloſſomg may be gathered for one me 
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this will undoubtedly help the ſetting of the fruit, as 
J have practiſed it for ſeveral years. 

« As ſoon as this is done, if the vine be weak on 
which the fruit is, ſtop it directly; but if ſtrong, ſtay 
three or four days, then ſtop it; ſuffer no water to 
fall on this fruit until it is ſet, for that would waſh 
the farina out: to have a good heat in the bed will 
be of great ſervice at this time. | 

Keep the vines laid regularly as they are produced, 
and pegged down; ſtopping them when got four, 
five or ſix joints: this will throw all the vines into 
fruit; and ſetting them as before directed, ten or 
twelve fruit may be expected from a light; but mind 
to keep the heat of the bed up by lining. 

The ſecond ſowing is to be in the beginning of 
March; the third in May ; the laſt will be ripe in 
September and October. 

« The time from ſetting to ripening is uſually 
40 days.“ 


P. S. Be ſure to keep all dead leaves and flowers 
picked off, and not quffer them to lie upon the vines, 
for they would canker the vines wherever they lie. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IEF N the firſt head piece we explained what 
the parts were on which the claſſes of 
&>) "It Plants are formed; and in the ſecond, 
8 e at the introduction to January, we re- 
e duced this theory to practice by the 
figures of two kinds, one of the firſt claſs the 
Monandria, the other of the ſecond the Diandria. 
The character of the firſt being that the flower 
had only one filament: and that of the ſecond 
Two. 


We explain in the preſent head-piece the _ 
3 and 
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and fourth claſſes. Theſe depend, as the two former, 
only on the number of the filaments. 

In the firſt here figured there are three filaments, 
this is the character of the 'Eriandriaz and in the ſe- 
cond there are four, this ſhews the plant to be one 
of the Tetrandia. 

All plants which have the ſame plain characters 
belong to the ſame claſſes : and the ſubdiviſion into 
orders is as explain'd before, (ſee January introduc- 
tion) it is owing to their having one or more ſtyles 
in the ſame flower. | 
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CONTINUE throughout the whole ground the LO w- ER. 
care we have directed the preceding weeks. GARDEN. 

For fear of accidents among the ſeedlings, ſow 
this week freſh quantities. 

The Polyanthus and the Auricula ſeed will yet grow 
very well on common ground. 

For ſeeds ſown upon the open ground, half a 
ſtraw's breadth is ſufficient covering: if covered to 
more depth they ſhoot ſlowly. 

This done, clean the borders. In the worſt ſeaſons 
ſome weeds will ſpring up. 

It will be ſerviceable alſo to break the top of the 
mould to promote the ſhoots of the plants ; but this 
muſt be done with care. 

No perſon ſhould be entruſted to hoe the borders 
at this ſeaſon, but he who planted the roots in them. 

When the ground is cleaned, and ſtirred at the 
ſurface, let a ſmall quantity of very rich mould be 
ſifted over the roots. 

Where roſes, honeyſuckles, or other ſmall flower- 
ing ſhrubs in borders, are wanting, let them be now 
brought in. Care muſt be taken in planting them, 
or they will make but a poor appearance in the ſuc - 
ceeding ſummer. | 

The ground muſt be opened to a due depth, and 
2 quantity of well wrought mould left under the 


roots. 
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rootss The hole muſt be conſiderably bigger than 
the roots can fill; and when the ſhrub is ſet upright, 
a firm ſtake muſt be drove in near it, and the 
opening filled in carefully with well broken mould. 
The ftem is then to be tied up to the ftake, and 
too much head muſt not be left. 

A gentle watering muſt be given as ſoon as the 
ſhrub is planted; and repeated every other morning; 
and the ground round about the ſtem muſt be covered 
with a little fine hay, and two or three bricks laid 
over it to keep it down. 

Laſt week we directed the gardener to throw up 
fome dung in an heap, for making hot beds for his 
annual plants, About the middle of this it will be 
fit for uſe. 

Let the bed be made up; as the hot-bed in the 
kitchen garden. 


SEMT- PREPARE borders for ſowing flowering plants 
NARY., in the open ground. Let two or three pieces in dif- 
ferent parts be dug up, and the mould thrown: in 
ridges, eaſt and weſt, to receive the benefit of the 
air. 

While this foil is mellowing, let another piece be 
dug up for the immediate reception of layers of hardy 
trees. Such as were not rooted ſufficiently at autumn, 
may be taken off now ; they ſhould be planted, with 
the ſame care we directed for the flowering ſhrubs ; 
at about two foot diſtance. 

Here they are to ſtand three, four or more years, 
according to their nature, till of a due height for 
bringing into their places. 

Sow ſeeds and fruits of hardy ſhrubs this week. 
Let the earth be well broke to receive them, and let 
them be carefully covered. Throw ſome pieces of 
furze buſh over the ground when they are in; and 
bait traps for mice, placing them all about the ſpot. 


FRUIT- LOOK over thoſe ſtocks which were budded the 
GARDEN. preceding ſummer, If the heads be cut off, ſee = 
ap 
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fap from the wound do not run upon the bud. 

Thoſe not cut off before, muſt be cut now. The 
proper place is a full hand's breadth above the bud, 
and the cut ſhould be made ſloping backwards. 

Go over the eſpaliers lately repair'd, and ſee that 
every thing * firm. Wherever a bough is looſe, 


faſten it now, for the buds will be coming forward, 
and nothing can be done afterwards without injuring 
the trees. 

Let great care be taken of the ſtrawberry pots in 
the hot · bed for an early crop; they will be now full 
of bloom, and the great danger of this plant is at the 
time of ſetting the fruit. 

Every day they muſt be water d; and about noon, 
when the weather will permit, air muſt be freely let 
in to them. When the days are leſs favourable, the 
glaſſes ſhould ſtill be raiſed for a little time, at the 
beſt hours, and a cloth hung down from them ta 
cover the opening : this, though it keeps off the force 
of the cold, will yet admit ſome air. 

Without due attention at this time, all the former 
care will be thrown away ; and a fine ſhew of bloſſoms 
not produce a handful of fruit. | 

Open the fig-trees, which have been ſhelter'd for 
winter, in the middle of every tolerable day. As 
they are made tender, by the defence during winter, 
if they be not carefully hardened now, they will be 
deſtroy'd when open'd in ſpring. 

Sow the ſtones of plums and other hardy fruit; for 
railing ſtocks for the future ſervice of budding and 
grafting. 

They will take up little room, and they are no 
blemiſh; never let a year paſs, without ſowing a 
imall quantity of the proper kinds; for it is better 
to deſtroy them twenty years, than want them one. 


SOW a freſh piece of ground with beans, and Krregtu 


another for peaſe. | 

Chuſe the proper kinds for theſe ſeveral occafions. 
The ſmaller beans and peaſe are the only forts to be 
truſted 
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truſted in the earlier ſowings; but the Windſor bean 
is the beſt kind for this and the laſt; and the Mo- 
ratta and other large peaſe. 


Make a common hot-bed for kidney beans, and 
cover it well with mould, three inches thicker than 


uſual: and when the heat is moderate, plant the 
dwarf white kind. | | 
Give theſe plants air as they come up : they muſt 
alſo be moderately watered at times. 
On a warm piece of the ground, where the mould 
is rich, dig in a little old dung, and ſow ſome celeri 


The quantity ſhould be ſmall, but it is a very 
eſſential crop: it comes in at a fine ſeaſon: and 
though it will not continue long in order, yet while 
it does, nothing is ſuperior. | 

Accidents are apt to befal the young cucumber 
plants; and the gardener muſt be provided with freſh 
quantities. 5 

Let him, toward the end of this week, ſow a little 
freſh ſeed; and repeat the ſame once in ten days. 
The plants will be ready if they ſhould be wanted; 
if not, they will be preſerved growing with a very 
little trouble for ſucceſſive crops. 

Keep up a good growing heat in the bed, and let 
there be water always ready warm'd in it, to give 
them in ſmall quantities as they have occaſion. 

In the middle of the day admit a little air ; ſhel- 
ter them carefully at night; and frequently turn and 
wipe the glaſſes. 

Dig a good piece of ground for carrots and par- 
ſnips, turn it up two ſpades depth : it will greatly 
aſſiſt this crop to dig in a good quantity of old and 
thoroughly rotted dung mixed with ſand, and to blend 
them very carefully together, 

Nothing but very old dung will do for this; for if 
ſuch as is newer ſhould be uſed, the carrots will be 
ill- taſted and worm-eaten, | 
Such as comes from an old hot bed, and is per- 
fectly decay'd, is beſt ; and with this aſſiſtance the 

carrots 
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carrots will not fail to grow with a ſtrong, ſingle, 
and ſtrait root, without ſplitting or ſhooting ſideways; 
and they will be tender and well taſted. 

More depends upon this management than would 
eaſily be thought : there is no other way to bring 
this excellent root to its full perfection. 

In gardens, as commonly managed, carrots are 


rank, though tender; and in fields they are ſweet, 


but apt to be hard: this management is the only 
method of bringing them to have the advantages of 
both theſe cultures, without the diſadvantages of ei- 
ther. They will thus have the ſweetneſs of the field, 
and the tenderneſs of the garden carrot. 

Level the ſurface; mix with the ſeeds a good 
quantity of ſand ; and chuſing a calm day, ſcatter 
them on as equally as poſſible. 

Tread over the ground, and then rake the ſeed in. 
Obſerve when the plants come up, for the weeds will 
riſe with them. | 

As ſoon as they have a little ſtrength, let them be 
thinn'd and clear'd. 

In ſmall pieces of ground this is beſt done by 
hand, becauſe the ade eee can be ſo taken up, 
and the beſt left: in larger quantities the hoe is com- 
monly uſed. 

The plants ſhould be left at about five inches 
diſtance, 


This will anſwer very well for thoſe which are 


intended to be taken up young ; but if they are for 
growing to the full ſize, they muſt, about three weeks 
after, be cleared of weeds again, and then thin'd to 
the diſtance of eight or nine inches. 

After this, the ground being kept clear from 
weeds, they will make their own way to perfection; 
and will not fail to have their full fine flavour. 
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FLOWFR- HE ben being cleared, ſee what is want- 
GARDEN, ing in any part, that can be ſupplied from 
the nurſery of flowers, or from other parts of the 

round. 

If the plantation of the fibrous rooted kinds have 
been omitted in autumn; or if the wetneſs of the 
ground have render'd it more proper to be delay'd till 
this ſeaſon, now bring in the feveral kinds of golden 
rods and aſters: after theſe plant columbines, ſweet- 
williams, and the ſcarlet and other perennial lychnis 83 

thrift, and the proliferous daily. 

If the autumn plantation has been made, look 
over the ground and fee that all holds good: where 
a root ſeems decay'd take it up and place another; 
and where any one only appears weak, take it back 
into the nurſery, and put a ſtronger and more feeure 
one into the place. 

Look over box edgings; and if there be any bad 
part not mended in autumn, or if any of what was 
planted at that time ſeems weak, take the pieces up 
and mend them. 

; Cloſe the earth very well about the roots of what 
is new planted. 

The anemonies and ranunculus's, 1 other choice 
flowers muſt be yet defended by drawing mats over 
them, ſupported by hoops, in the ſevere nights; but 
they muſt be carefully harden'd to the free air in the 
middle of good days. 

This week is the time for lowing the your 
annuals upon hot- beds. 1 


SECOND WE EK. 

It is of great importance; for the beauty of the 
autumn depends on it; and on the putting in the 
ſeed thus early, tlie crop of the ſucceeding year: for 
this bringing the plants forward in good time, gives 
them opportunity to ripen their ſeeds. 

There requires no more trouble to bring them for- 
ward thus early, than thoſe take who raiſe them later. 

The hot-bed prepared for theſe is covered four 
inches and a half with rich garden mould, and it is 
juſt in a condition to receive the ſeeds. 1474 

This thickneſs of mould is more than gardeners 
commonly uſe ; but it is a very eſſential article for 
the ſucceſs of the growth. Seedlings ſhoot deeper 
than is commonly thought, and every fibre which 
reaches the dung periſhes ; not like one that is cut 
off, which ſends out more; but never to vegetate 
again. = = 
1 the mould be perfectly levelled, and as much 
drawn off as will ſerve to cover the ſeeds; then let 
the ſeeds be ſcattered carefully upon the ſurface, and 
fift over them a quarter of an inch of the mould 
raked off for that purpoſe. The ſeeds of the gom- 
phrena, amaranth, balſam, french and african mary- 
gold, china aſter; and the reſt are to be ſown in 
this manner. . ä 

They will ſhoot in twelve, fourteen, or more days, 
according to their ſeveral kinds, the condition of the 
bed, and the newneſs of the ſeeds; and we ſhall in 
the ſucceeding weeks direct how to manage them. 


THE green-houſe will now require great care 3 for GREEM- 


on the conduct of this and the ſucceeding weeks wil 


] HOUSE 


depend the condition of the plants for ſummer. STOVE, 


The ſevere weather has made it neceſſary to keep 
them cloſe; and they have had very little water. 

Air and water are two great agents in vegetation : 
they have been withheld ſo long, that the firſt oppor- 
tunity muſt be taken of admitting them more freely ; 
and probably this will be the time: but it muſt de- 
pend vpou the nature of the ſeaſon, 

H 2 If 
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If the air be now mild, the middle of the days 
warm, and the nights not very ſharp, let this need- 
ful aſſiſtance be given them. The ſhutters muſt be 
kept back for the firſt day or two; and the next, the 


glaſſes muſt be open'd a little. I 
Great caution is neceffary, for otherwiſe the ten- 


derer kinds will periſh. They are the leſs able to 


bear the air becauſe they have been ſo long ſhut from 


it, and it muſt at firſt be only a very little of the 


mild air of a {till and warm day that is let in: from 
this they muſt be inur'd to more and more by ſlow 
degrees; and in proportion they muſt have water. 

Cleanneſs and a little freſh mould are the two 
next articles. | 

Let the mould on the ſurface in the pots and tubs 
be carefully ſtirred with a blunt trowel; and when 
it is well looſened to ſome little depth, let ſo much 


be taken off. 


Let ſome mould, ſuited to the nature of the ſe- 
veral kinds, be brought into the green-houſe two 
days before, that it may have loſt the chilneſs of the 
open air; and with this ſupply the place of what is 
taken out. | 

When the earth is taken away, let the ſurface be- 
low be examined; and it any fibres of the roots are 
hurt, let them be carefully cut off with a ſharp 
knife: immediately upon this let the freſh mould 
be poured on, and let it be carefully ſpread over 
every part, 

The waterings are to be repeated occaſionally. 

Cleanlineſs is next to be regarded. Probably the 
cloſeneſs needed to keep out the winter's air, will have 
hurt ſome of the plants. 

Let thoſe which are tainted be removed out of the 
green-houſe into ſome other place of ſhelter. 

Then let all dead or decaying leaves be carefully 
pick'd off; and if foulneſs of any kind, mouldineſs or 
inſects be found on any of the leaves or branches, let 
it be waſhed and wiped away. 

Let this care be alſo continued to the * 


SECOND WE E K. 


This is a good ſeaſon for producing new plants, the 
more delicate and tender kinds, intended for the 
ſtove and green-houſe, are to be raiſed in a bark- 
bed; of which the following is the true conſtruction. 
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GET from the tanners a good quantity of their — 


bark, after they have uſed it; lay it up in a heap 
to drain; the next day mix with it ſome old tan that 
has been uſed, and ſome ſawduſt. 


The quantity of each of theſe ſhould be equal; 


but no exact rule can be given for the proportion 
they ſhould bear to the tan; becauſe that is of three 
kinds; the large, the middling, and the ſmall. 

Let the middling be choſen; for it heats the moſt 
regularly, and continues its warmth the moſt equally. 

For bark of this kind, one-ſixth part of ſawduſt, 
and the ſame of old tan, is the beſt proportion. 

When the bark is larger, more ſawduſt and old 
tan muſt be uſed ; and if it be the ſmall tan, nothing 
need be added to it. 

The large grows warm ſlowly ; but it keeps heat 
a long time; the ſmall heats quickly, but does not 
laſt ; the middling kind grows warm prey. and 
retains its heat regularly and equally a ſufficient 
time. 

A bed of this will retain its heat four months ; 
and after that, if it be ſtir'd up with a little freſh 
bark, it will anſwer the purpoſe again for a very 
conſiderable time longer. ; 

This continuance of heat in the bark beds is their 
great advantage, many of the tenderer plants require 
it; and no art can make a dung hot-bed anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe. 

If there be no old tan in readineſs, the quantity 
of ſawduſt muſt be encreaſed in proportion; and the 
* muſt lie two or three days longer before it is 
vied, 

When the bark has been broken from the firſt 
heap, and the old ſtuff and ſawduſt mixed with it, 
the whole muſt be raiſed up in a heap again; and 
| Its 3 thus 
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thus it muſt continue gradually nns, while the A 

gardener is preparing the pit. 2 

Mark out upon a dry part of the nd a bing 4 
ſ uare piece, twelve n ſox and a half 7 

breadth. | 

Dig out the foil to the depth of two foot and 3 
half; and looſen it at the bottom with a pick axe. 

Let the ſides be bricked up. 

Five days being employed in this work; the bark 
which has lain ſo long in its laft "apy 1 de jut 
in a condition to uſe. 

Let it be thrown dy: a little at a time dus. 

the ſurface levelled, and the whole laid cloſe, and 

— down gently from time to time as it is laid in. 

It muſt not — beat hard, much leſs be trod down, 

as ſome direct; for in chat caſe: it will heat bur very 

— 

Y T: a bark thus carefully laid, the e muſt be 
ut on, and the glaſſes ſnut cloſe. Thus, the warmth 
eing kept in, the bark will gradually heat, and in 

about twelve days the bed will be fit to receive the 

s of earth with the feeds. We ſhall then direct 
in what manner they are to be. managed; all that 
—_ here to be mentioned, being the ſhape of the 

rame 

The beſt depth is a foot and a half at the back, 
and eight inches at the front. | 

The beſt thickneſs of bark is about three foot, but 
a few inches more or leſs are not material. 


THIS week ſow ſome cheſauts: thoſe. ripeaed 
in England will grgw freely enough, but the fineſt 
trees are raiſed from ſuch as have been OI in 
Spain. 4: 

A great quantity of theſe are brought over an- 


| nually for eating. 


Let the faireit 5 ſoundeſt be pick'd ; and let 2 
piece of ground in ſome freſh part of the ſemi- 


nary be dug up a n WF; 215 depth for their re- 


geption. 


Draw 
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| Draw lines along this piece at ten inches diftance; 
and then with a trowel let in the cheſnuts. - 
Firſt throw them into a tub of water, and ſkim off 


ſuch as ſwim, for they are of no value. Then at ſix 


inches diftance along every line, open a hole with the 
trowel, break the bottom: and place the cheſnut with 
the eye upwards ; throw in the mould, and cover it 
two inches. 

In about nine weeks there will be ſeen the ſhoot of 
a tree from every hole. Scarce one in a hundred, 
when ſet with this regularity, miſcarry. 

The only care the young trees require, is to be 
kept clear from weeds; and they will thrive very 


well three years in this ſeed-bed, after which they 


. ould be planted out to a greater diſtance z and after 
four years more they will be of good ſize to plant 
where they are to remain. 


THE, planting fruit trees is à work of this fon, 
and no care is too much in the operation. 

In dry ſoils the autumn is beſt; but where the 
ground is apt to lodge wet, this week is more proper. 

For each tree open 4 large and deep hole, throw- 


ing the earth out in a ridge, and breaking the 


bottom the depth of a pick-axe. 

Take up the tree carefully without injury to the 
roots. Cut them off with a ſharp Knife; and 
when bruiſed, trim them even. . 

— cut is always to be made doping down- 
wards 

This done, the head is to be lefſen'd; for the roots 
cannot ſupply the uſual quantity of upper growth im- 
mediately after the removal, 

Take care all the roots ſpread in a free and natural 
manner: and let them be ſet at ſuch a depth, that 
the upper part of the roots be juſt beneath a level with 
the ſurface. They muſt be covered a little, for the 
earth will ſettle. 

If the mould be moiſt, ſift ſome coal-aſhes among 
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it; the beſt time for this planting is Juſt after a froſt, 
| when the ſoil is crumbly, 


In ſetting, ſhake' the tree a little to let che mould 4 


in between all the roots; and when lightly trod down, 


without bruiſing the roots, draw it up in a little hil. 
lock round the ſtem. 


8 OW a bed of onions, and another of leeks. 
Lay a ſmall piece level and fine for cabbage let- 
2 ſeed. A little of this ſhould be ſown at a um, 
and a freſh bed made once in ten days. 
Dig up a deep and rich part of the ground, and, 
dividing it into two beds, ſow one with ſalſafie, and 
the other with ſcorzonera. 
The roots will grow quick from this ſowing, 
but let the gardener draw them as ſoon as they 
come into condition; for they will run up into 
ſtalk. 
Make a ſmall hot bed for cauliflower ſeed. The 
ſeeds will grow readily, and the plants will riſe with 
little care. 
The great art in bringing them to good, is to 
plant them out at large diſtances, in a low 
of the garden, and to give them frequent and large 
waterings. 
When the heads appear, the inner leaves muſt be 
crack'd at the bottom, and bent in over them; and 
being thus defended from the ſun, and ſupplied 
well with moiſture, they will be large, white, and 
well taſted, 
Bury ſome dung in a trench, cover it with fix 


=» of mould, and ſow Cos and Sileſia kttuce- 
ee 


F E- 
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OT the carndtions, from which a ſhew of flowers FLOWER- 


is expected this ſeaſon, 


G 
Chuſe for this purpoſe ſome light rich wg Z 
ure- 


or in time make one purpoſely, with good pa 
earth, pond-mud, old cow-dung, and a little ſoot. 

Take them up with as much earth as will hang 
about their roots; and place one in the middle of 
each pot, ſpreading the roots, without bending or 
confining them. Snip off their ends with a pair 
of ſharp ſciſſars, and immediately pour in the mould; 
a little at a time: ſee that it gets in among the 
roots; and when they are cover d up to the baſes 
of the leaves, give a little water. 

Set them in a place open to the ſouth eaſt, and 
defended from the north winds. 

They are to ſtand thus two months; once in four 
days they ſhould be water'd, and now and then 
the ſurface of the mould ſtirred about them. The 
farther management of them we ſhall ſhew at. the 
flowering ſeaſon. | | 

The Auricula plants now will ſhew their buds for 
flowering. Stir the earth lightly upon the ſurface in 
all the pots; and once in four days to give them a 
gentle watering. 

See if any thing has miſſed which was planted 
in autumn, or if there be any vacancy which he 
left unſupplied at that time; in ſuch places now 
plant the perennial catchflies, foxgloves, and gen- 
tianella's. 


Clean the gravel walks, and. roll them hard for 
the ſucceeding uſGmdGG. —_ 
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EXAMINE the orange trees, and where they 


are in a drooping condition, refreſh them by re | ] 


moving into new earth. 


Place the freſh earth ready, and then cut any 4 | 


dead branches. 


Waſh the trunk and principal rn "ey da | 1 
water; then take them up. 


Examine the roots carefully ;*if any be decayed or 
mouldy, cut thoſe out; trim the extream fibres of 
the others, and plant the tree immediately in the 
new mould, ſhaking the tub at times to make it 
ſettle well among the roots. 


When it is all in, give a gentle watering; an and 1 


wind a piece of matting round the ſtem. _ 

Set them in their places, and as the ſeaſon will now 
grow warmer every week, and more air may be ad- 
mitted into the greenhouſe, they will recover with 
the aſſiſtance of moderate but frequent waterings, 

This is the practice for thoſe in a declining tate; 
but ſuch as are farther gone, muſt be treated with 
more care, 

They muſt be managed as the former; till they 
are compleatly new ſet; only the heads muſt be 
pruned cloſer, and the roots waſhed: as well as the 
ſtems: they are then to be ſet in a bark-bed in a 
ſtove: and from time to time water'd, head and ſtem 
as well as root, with water that has ſtood four and 

hours in the ſtove. - 

Let all the other plants and trees be cleaned: 
let dead leaves be pick'd off: and all filth, 
whether ſrom inſects, ARE) or had II'S 
kind, waſh'd away. 


CLEAR a picre of goning far planting e ever. 
greens. 


The earth in which they are planted muſt not 


be too rich, and no weeds muft remain in it to 
rob them of the proper portion of nouriſhment. 
Let ſomę freſh; carth from a barren paſture be 


fo kled on "af inch thick: then let it be ” 
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up to a depth; this new mould worked Iv, 
+ —— of a weed taken out. 

Then let it be thrown up in ridges till it 1s 
levell'd for planting. 
lf there be mild 8 this week, get all has 
hardy kinds of trees and ſhrubs into the ground: 
Jioſing the earth well about them; and covering 
it with pea - ſtraw about the roots. 

Plant cuttings of currant and gooſeberry buſhes 


if not done in autumn. 


Plant them in a ſhaded part of the nr 


and cloſe the earth well about them; wateri 
them from time to time til the ſpring rains 
come on. 

In two years they will be fit to plant out. 

If they are to be planted free in borders, deſtroy 


the lower ſhoots, that they may riſe with a head and 


a naked ſtem; if for planting againſt walls or pales, 
they ſhould be train'd flat, encouraging the ſide 
ſhoots and ſtopping thoſe which grow —— 
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T HIS week, if the ſeaſon be mild, graft pears. rgurr- 
There are three kinds of ſlocks: the pear itſelf, GARDEN, 


the quince, and the hawthorn. 


The pear ſtock is the freeſt grower, the quince next, 


and the hawthorn floweſt of all. 


The pear ſtock is fit for a ſtandard orchard tree, 


the quince for a wall pear; and the white thorn 
tor a dwarf, 


The pear ftock makes the fruit incline to Fr 
neſs, the quince gives a firmneſs to it: the haw- 


thorn is apt to make the fruit hard at the core. | 

The pear ſtock is beſt ſuited to the harder 
kinds of fruit; the quince ſtock to thoſe of the 
ſoft melting kind : the hawthorn is leſs valuable than 
either, and only ſuited to thoſe baking pears whoſe 
core is taken out. | 

For the raiſing a ſoft pear for a dwarf tree, or 
an eſpalier, we ſhall direct the quince ſock, and 
8 this be budded, or grafted cloſe to the a 
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The melting pears may be thus propagated; but 
the rule ſhould be univerſal againſt the breaking 
kinds; becauſe in dry ſummers they always ar | 
ſtony at the core when this ſtock is uſed. ne 
Ihe breaking pears ſucceed | beſt upon ſtocks 
raiſed from the kernels of the melting pears. 
The grafts muſt be fecured by clay, for dry 
ing winds are coming on ; and if that be not yell 
done, all the labour is loſt. 


xrrenen BEGIN ſowing cabbages and favoys for winter, 
GARDEN, A fortnight hence will be better for the large crop, 
but a ſmall parcel now will come in at an ac- 

ceptable time. | | 
Dig the piece for the whole crop, and ſow this 
ſmall quantity in the warmeſt place; next week 

fow more, and ſo on till all is ſown. 

Spread over the ground a good quantity of old 


rotred dung from a melon bed, and a little coal- 
aſhes. Dig and work theſe well in, and level the BF © 
furface for a ſmall part of the ground. Sow ſome 

common white cabbage and ſavoy ſeed on this. The 
next week it will be proper to ſow a ſecond parcel, 

larger than the firſt, and the third the week after all : 
the reſt, | | | 


A month from the time of ſowing, the plants will 
be of a height for their firſt removal; and this muſt | 
be ſucceſſively done, with regard to the ſeveral | 


crops. 
| Dig a piece of ground in a ſhelter'd place; | 
Fer lines be drawn along, and acroſs at four inches 
and a half diftance; and in the centre of every | 
ſquare place one plant. Let it into a handſome | 
hole, and draw the mould properly up to the ſtem. 
When they are all in, let them have a gentle 
watering. | po | 
Let another piece of ground be dug up for receiv. 
r finally, where they are to grow to their ful! 
|| - ie Wh Ts N PG; SR 
7 he quantity of ground for this purpoſe is ww 
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determined by the number of plants, for they ſhould 
ſtand a yard diſtant every way. 15 | | 
1 Let the dung of an old melon bed, and as much 
freſh paſture earth, be ſcattered over this piece, 
and dug well is. A | 

Then let the whole be thrown up in ridges, and 
lie in that manner three weeks. Let the ridges 
be then levelled, and the whole well wrought. 
Let it lie one week more to ſettle, and then ler 
the plants be taken up, and regularly ſet in it at 
the diſtances we have directed; let them have a 

ntle watering, and every evening repeat it till they 
— very well taken root. N | 

The ſeaſon will thus be advanced toward June, and 
the earth will grow dry : it is a large ſpot to water 
conſtantly ; but there is another method. 

Theſe plants require freedom from weeds, and 
moiſture at the roots: both may be given by dig- 
ging between them; and they are placed at ſuch a 
diſtance, that this can be done with eaſe. 

The effect of digging is a radical deſtruction of 
weeds ; and it gives moiſture to the ground. 

There falls in the night a moiſture upon all 
ground, and that which is dug, receives it molt freely, 
and detains it longeſt. 

Let the digging be repeated occaſionally as the 
weeds appear, and as the ground ſhews dryncls , 
and every time let ſome fine mould be drawn up 
in a little hill about the bottom of every plant, 
two inches higher than the general ſurface, 

Beſide this, in dry ſeaſons allow ſome water to 
the plants: they will thrive the better for it; and 
one watering will thus anſwer in the place of five. 

Early in autumn the gardener will find his reward. 
The firſt ſowing will be fit to cut; and he will 
be ſurprized at their bigneſs and flavour, 

From this time he is to go on cutting them as 
they . ripen, and as they are wanted. At the ap- 
proach of winter he muſt draw up the mould about 
the ſtalks of thoſe which remain ; and he will thus 


3 keep 
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keep them alive, and in vigour, dufing the whole 
hard ſeaſon. 
Look to the beds of the finer kind of letruces 
the plants will be now ready to remove. 
Let a bed of rich light mould be well dug, and 
marke'd i into ſquares of a foot breadth. 

In each of theſe let there be one lettuce ſet ; every 
morning give a gentle watering with water that has 
ſtood all night in the houſe. 

In the taking vp theſe let as many be left as the 

nd can well maintain, at a foot diſtance every way. 

They muſt have a gentle watering every other mor- T 
ing; they will grow to their due ſize very quickly. 


r 
We ſhall here add from our correſ pondent, Mr. 6 
Barnes, an account of the management of beans l 
 fown the laſt week in Auguſt. The method was fir t 
poſed to us by colonel STEVENSON ; but it had 6 
been practiſed by this correſpondent before, tho * 


© unknown to that gentleman : 
I prepare a reed-hedge, in all reſpeQs like that [ f 
uſe for auriculas, carnations, cauliflower plants, &c. 1 
only this is moveable, as I call it; that is, this hedge f 
moves at the top, being made into pannels ten or 
twelve feet long. N 
To every pannel there are two iron hinges at the i 
bottom, for it to move on. Then about five fert 0 
from the bottom of the hedge, that is, about a ] 
foot from the edge of the border under the hedge, | 
and exactly between the pannels; that is, againk 
where the pannels part, there is a ſtrong ſupport 
fixed perpendicular. | 
When the hedge is at its 5 elevation, 
the top of it comes cloſe to theſe ſupports: but 
then there are pieces of oak, two inches broad, 
and three quarters of an inch thick, with holes 
bored in them at proper diſtances: then ſlips are 
fixed at the top of the reed-hedge; ſo as to'come 


on each ſide of the ſupport. There are holes bored 


allo in the ſupport, for good ſtrong pins to go w_ 
the 
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the ſlips, that are to make them faſt to the ſupport, 
and to ſtay the hedge. E $472 

« The flips ought to be ſo long as to reach down 
from the top of the hedge when it ſtands perpendicu- 
lar to the ſupports. It is eaſy to conceive, that 
by the help of cheſe ſlips the hedge may be fixed at 
what elevation you pleaſe. | 

] put the beans into the ground in Auguſt, in 
an open ſpot of the garden, and tranſplant them into 
this border when they have got three inches- high, 


* 


* 


obſerving to water and ſhade them till they have taken 


roor. 


The hedge may remain perpendicular, for them to 


receive the dews, until the cold comes on, fo as to be 
too ſharp for them: only in heavy rains it ſhould be 
lower'd, and mats hung before them, to keep off 
beating ſhowers : for the mould on the border ſhould 
be got pretty dry before winter, that the froſts may 
not have teo much power on it. 

I ſet the plants in rows, from the hedge to the 
front ; three inches diſtance in the rows, and two feet 
row from row: and I throw ſome pulſe, or ſome other 
ſhort covering, between the rows in winter. 

Though theſe hedges over-hang, yet beating rains 


will come at the plants if not prevented by the mats; 


and this ſhould not by any means be neglected, nei- 
ther for theſe, or auriculas, carnations, or cauliflower 


plants, or any thing that is planted under theſe | 


hedges ; for I obſerve wet to be as great an enemy as 
the ſevereſt cold. 1 

* In the ſpring theſe hedges will require to be ſer 
perpendicular, for the plants to receive rains and 
dews, and for room for them to grow. This is 
all the difference between Mr. SrEVENSO ws method 
and mine. The cutting of them down, and every 
thing elſe being the ſame as in his. 


This method as laid down by colonel STEvENSON, 


will be given in its place in Auguſt. 
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FLOWER-CNO W ſome ſeeds of annuals in an open border in the e 
GARDEN, garden, If the weather prove favourable, pro- WW 1 


bably they may riſe; and if they do they will flower t 
ſtrong ; and ripen their ſeeds in time, becauſe they t 
will have no check of removal. | 


Plant in the borders, where there is any de- 
ficiency, roots of fraxinella, and ſome of the hand- n 
fome hieraciums. | = « 


In ſpring plantings of fibrous rooted perennial 
obſerve to manage every thing for forwarding the 
growth, or they will be behind thoſe planted in au- 
tumn. 

Let the roots be taken up with care, keeping 
a large lump of their own earth about them, 
Let them be ſet into a large hole lightly and care- 
fully ; the ends of the fibres all trimm'd off; and the 
mould immediately thrown in upon them, and ſettled 
well to them, cloſe it carefully about the head of the 

root, and finiſh all by a ſlight watering. 

Examine the condition of hardy ſpring flowersplanted 
among flowering ſhrubs. Break the ſurface of the 
earth about them, and clear away weeds; and it will 
ſtrengthen rhe ſhrubs, and prepare them for their 
ſpring ſhoot with vigour. 

Clean the graſs walks: and let all the gravel be 
well rolled. 

Let the pots of choice perennial plants be dreſſed, 
and the roots refreſhed as the auriculas. 
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SEMI- DIG the ground about ſuch trees as have ſtood ſome 


ume 
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time in their place: they will ſhoot mote freely, 
and be fitter for removing. * 

Where the intended trees for this ſeaſon's tranſ- 
planting are not in the ground, let the places be 
prepared, and a mild day after froſt taken for that 
buſineſs. The beſt weather is ſuch as inclines to 
rain, for the very dampneſs of the air will aſſiſt. 

If it be now ſevere froft, let the gronnds all 
about the cuttings of gooſeberries and currants be 


covered with peaſe-ſtraw : and bricks or pebbles 


laid upon it to keep it down firm. This will mellow 
the ſoil, keep out the froſts, and encourage the cut- 
tings to root. ö ä 

If the weather be mild, only let the ſurface once 
a fortnight be broke with a hoe. Watering it is 


not likely they ſhould want; for mild weather at this 


ſeaſon is uſually attended with rain. 


SEE that the fruit trees newly planted; have a right 
pruning; the common practice errs in leaving too 
many branches upon them, and in cutting thoſe 
too ſhort. The conſequence is, that nature throws 


out too many ſhoots, and thoſe irregularly. 


For whatever ſervice the trees are defigned; whe- 
ther for walls; for dwarfs, or eſpaliers, or for common 
ſtandards; the branches will be in this way too many; 
they will ſpoil one another ; and the cutting them out 
next year is but an imaginary cure: for thofe which 

are left, will; from this, become too luxuriant in uſes 
leſs growth; and will bloſſom late and poorly. 


Six inches is the common length allowed; and they 


who leave them eight think they exceed diſcretion 
but the conſequence is, that if the branches thus 
ſhortened, be of more than one year's growth, they 
commonly periſh: for their buds are weak from much 
ſhading, and often will not open. At the beſt they 


expand but ſtowly and imperfectly, and the branch 


ſickens and decays. There muſt be ſome part left 
for vegetation, to draw up the ſap received by the 
root, or all will come to nothing. 1 

1 The 
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The ſtrongeſt buds are fitteſt for this purpoſt, 


and theſe are ſuch as grow neareſt the ends of the 


branches, not thoſe toward their inſertion at the ſtem: 
therefore it is theſe buds which ſhould be retained 
upon the tree; and the method is plain, there muſt 
be fewer branches left, and thoſe muſt be longer, 

Standard trees are commonly pruned at planting in 
this wrong manner, and all are hurt by it, tho 
in various degrees, according to their condition. 

If the head of the tree be but one year old, this 
ſhort cutting brings out the new branches too near; 
the head. will be too full, and the boughs will. gall 
one another : nor can air get in to ripen the fruit, and 
give it a good taſte, 5 

In thoſe which have heads of two or three years 
old, the damage is much greater: the bloſſoming 
buds and rudiments of ſpurs in many kinds are cut off 
by this method. Therefore let the quantity of head 
reduced, be proportioned to the roots loſt ; and let the 
branches be fewer and longer. 


xircuen DIG three pieces of ground, and laying them 
GARDEN. perfectly level, on one ſow radiſh ſeed, on the other 


ipinach, and on the third lettuce. 

Theſe will come in at a good time; and to keep up 
a ſupply, there ſhould once in a fortnight be a repe- 
tition. 
Dig a piece of very rich ground under a warm wall, 


and fow young falletting. This ſoon grows too large 


for uſe, and muſt frequently be renewed by frelb 
ſowings. |; 

Beets ſhould alſo be ſown now for a large crop. 
Fhe excellence of this root depends upon its ſize, 
there fore let the ground for it be very deep dug, and 
very well broken. 

Plant rocambole, and all the onion kinds. 

In all theſe fowings and plantations, the ſame cau- 
tions are to be obſerved. If the froſt ſet in ſevere 
juſt after the ſeeds are in the ground, the ſurface 7 


— 
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be lightly covered with pea-ſtraw, or ſore ſuch 
matter: and if when they come up, there ſhould 
want rain, they muſt be carefully water'd. 

The time of watering muſt now be morning; and 
the beſt of all is an hour and half after ſun-riſe. 

After the plants are up, keep them clear from 
weeds, | 

The weeds muſt be pulled up by hand from among 
thoſe which are tender, and grow cloſe ; but for the 
larger kinds the hoe very well anſwers the purpoſe. 

With good care there is no ſeaſon from which 
things grow ſo freely; but without this care none 
is ſo dangerous, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE gardener underſtands the four firlt 
PTS Linnzan claſſes; the ſeveral characters of 
bvb which are, that there are one, two, three, ot 

5 & four filaments in the flower. The know- 
ledge of the two we add in this part will be very fa- 
miliar to him; for in theſe, and ſome few of the ſuc- 
ceeding, the characters depend in the ſame man- 
ner ſolely upon the number of the filaments. It 
will be proper that he habituates himſelf to the ru- 
diments of the ſyſtem in theſe; for we ſhall ad- 
vance to ſome which are more difficult. 


D Wy 


FIRST WEEK. 


The claſſes. repreſented in the head-piece to this 
month are the Pentandria and the Hexandria, The 
character of the former is, that they are five filaments 
in the flower with the ſtyle; of the latter that there 
are ſix. | ; | | 4110 | 

This claſs is divided into Orders as the others. 
Thoſe plants which have only one ſtyle belong to the 
Monogynia ; thoſe which have two to the Digynia; 
and ſo of the reſt, 

Let him obſerve theſe parts in the flowers of the 
two claſſes, imprinting ſo much in his memory as 
an introduction to farther ſcience. 
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WEEDS riſing now on the borders will hurt the FLowen- 
roots of flowering plants, unleſs deſtroyed, This ne- GARPEN: 


ceſſary buſineſs muſt be done with care. 
The buds from many of the roots appear 12 


the weeds; and thoſe of moſt others are formed, an 


have made ſome ſhoot, though they have not pierced 
the ſurface. 

The largeſt of the weeds muſt be firſt pulled up 
by hand; and when they are taken off the ſurface 
mult 1 broke, and the ſmall ones deſtroyed with a 
trowel. | 

After this let the border be laid ſmooth, and a 
quarter of an inch of fine freſh mould ſifted over it. 


Then once in three days, if the ſeaſon be dry, give 


a gentle watering in the morning, two hours after 
ſunriſe. | 
Such roots as are not in good condition ſhould now 
be removed and replaced by others. | 
Perennial Sunflowers and Aſters will ſucceed very 
well, planted now ; alſo Pinks, Roſe Campions, and 
Bellflowers, 
Dig up a piece of rich ground, and work in with 
it ſome freſh paſture earth. In this plant ſame roots 
of large Double Anemonies, and in ſuch another 
piece ſome Ranunculus's. Long after the beauties 


13 
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of the ſpring in this kind are gone, theſe will come 


into flower, and give a pleaſing variety among the. ! 
firſt bloom of ſummer. t = t 
We do not adviſe planting elegant kinds at thiz | « 


ſeaſon, but there are gaudy ones of leſs value, q 

. [ 1 ; 1 t 

s&mina. CHUSE an open ſpot in the ſeminary, where the [ 

RY, ſoil is dry. Scatter an inch thickneſs of the coarſe | 
ſand over the ſurface, and dig it in a full ſpade t 
depth. Os | Belek 

Get two or three freſh cones of cedar of Lebanon 
from the Eaſt. Ae e's PLD: | 
_ Split the cones, pick out the ſeeds, and ſow them 
regularly at four inches "diſtance, "Cover them a 
Es quarier of an inch with the ſame mould ; and then | 
I et ſome traps baited for vermin. & | 
When the young trees have a little ſtrength, the 
round muſt be weeded, and ſome mould carefully 
rawn up about the ſtems. | 
When they have ſtood one year, let them be re- | 
moved into another bed, and ſet at greater diftances; 
leaving in the ſeed-bed as many as can ftand free 
enough. | | 
They muſt be taken up with a good ball of earth, 
and immediately planted in a ſomewhat richer piece 
of ground; they mult be tied up to ſtakes, otherwiſe 
they will not grow ſtrait, They will after this re- 
quire only the common care, for bringing them to 
perfection. | 
IEP? \ 

rxvir- FINISH pruning of the peach and nectarine 

GARDEN. kinds; and when this is done, and they are carefully 

nailed to the wall, dig the earth in the borders. 

In ſevere ſeaſons the work may better be deferred 

a week or longer. The rule is this; do it when the 

froſts haye no great power, and before the buds arc 

too much ſwelled. 

This is a proper time for pruning new-planted 
trees, becauſe what parts are dead will now be ſeen 
giſtinctly, and muſt be cut our. 
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The ſtrawberry beds muſt this week have a care- 
ful and thorough dreſſing. The ftrings muſt be 
taken off, the weeds pulled out by hand, and the 
earth broke lightly and carefully with a trowel. 

Then let a little freſh mould be ſprinkled in be- 
tween the plants, and gathered about their heads. 

Dreſs gooſeberry and currant buſhes. If any branch 
have been left, that had better been removed, or any 
thing left at the pruning, that now appears impro- 
per, let it be taken out. | 1 

Let the earth be dug between and about them; 
and if the weather be dry, give them, at three days 
diſtance after this, a couple of moderate waterings. 
Theſe ſhrubs are in general too much neglected: 
they will thus flower earlier, and the fruit will be 
better. 


DIG a bed for a ſecond ſowing of celeri. - A KITCHEN 


piece of light ground, open to the ſun, 1s proper at © 
this time. | 

We ſhall direct a third ſowing a few weeks hence; 
and for that a different mould and ſituation will be 
needful : moiſture will be eſſential to the ſucceſs of 
that crop, as heat is to this. 

Cover the ſeeds a quarter of an inch; and after 
ten days water the bed every other evening. This 
will bring them up a week ſooner than they would 
come otherwiſe. 7 

Clear them from weeds when they riſe ; and about 
two months from the ſowing, the plants will be fit 
for removing. Their farther management we ſhall 
give at the due time. : | 

Sow more lettuces, and let them be of the beſt 
kinds, 

Chuſe a piece of · ground open to the ſouth, and 
ſnelter d from cold winds; and dig in ſome well 
rotted dung from an old melon bed; then ſcatter 
the ſeeds carefully in a ſtill calm evening. 

Dig a piece of light mellow ground for the Dutch 
parſley, 
| | Sow 
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Sow the ſeeds carefully, not too thick, and rake 
chem im | | 

When the plants appear, they muſt be cleared 
from weeds, and thin'd to feven inches diſtance 
every Way. 10926! 

Weed early Spinach, and thin the plants to four 
inches diftance. | 
When they are grown a little larger, take up 
the greater part of them; and leave only a ſmall 
number, at ſuch diſtance that he can dig between 
them with a ſpade. | | 

Thoſe taken up will be valuable for their earli- 
neſs, and once in ten days dig up the ground 


: thoroughly between the others: there will be twice 


FLOWER 
GARDEN, 


as much Spinach, and better, from theſe few plants = 
than from the whole, N 
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SECOND WEEK. - 


LANT, if required, biennial and perennial 
flowers: Golden Rods, Perennial Aſters, Co- 
lumbines, Buphthalmums, and French Honeyſuckle: 
autumn is better; and as the ſeaſon advances, more 
care muſt be taken in the plantation, or they will 
flower weakly the firſt year. X | 

Let holes be opened fot the roats before they are 
taken up: let the holes be larger and deeper than 
at other times; and let the mould at the bottom be 

well looſened, and chop'd fine with a ſharp trowel. 
Let the roots be taken up with very large balls 
of earth, and brought in carefully; let them be ſet 
even in the hole; and when they are in, let the 
extreme fibres be ſpread out with a ſtick, cut ſmooth 
for that uſe, and their ends then ſnip'd off with 4 
: ; par 
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ir of ſharp ſciſſars. Then let the mould be thrown 
in lightly and carefully from the blade of a trowel ; 
and the hole being filled up, let a little be ſifted 
aver the crown of the root: then give a gentle 
watering, and the next day a larger. 

Quickneſs in the doing all this is a very great 
article for ſucceſs. The air ſhrivels up the naked 
roots, and does more hurt than is uſually thought : 
the damage is avoided by theſe precautions. | 

Two things conſtitute the difference between the 
autumnal and ſpring plantation, in the eye of rea- 
ſon; the one is the nature of the plant, and the 
other the condition of the ground. | 

Where the ground is dry, the plantation is beſt 
made in autumn ; where it 1s moiſt, in ſpring. The 
reaſon is plain; for the roots may, in the wet 
ſoil, rot. 

A willow ſtake roots in the ground, and makes 
longer ſhoot in two years, than an oak in ten. As 
this principle is ſtrong or weak, haſty or flow, in 
what appears above ground in plants or trees, ſo it is 
alſo with regard to their roots. All are to be cut off 
at the ends in planting ; and all ſhoot new fibres 
from the part thus wounded ; but it is done ſlowly. 
in ſome, and readily in others. On this depends the 


choice of a ſpring or an autumnal tranſplantation for 


different kinds ; ſuppoſing the ſoil equal. 


Where the roots ſend out new fibres lowly, the 


autumnal is the fitteſt ſeaſon ; but where that growth 
is quick, the ſpring is preferable. 
This week take off the common hoops from the 


beds of Ranunculus and Anemonies, and fix in their 


place ſome that are much higher. 
The flower-buds begin to ſhew themſelves, and they 
require protection, and air. The froſts will be too 


ſevere for them to bear open; but, if they be drawn 
under a low covering. their ſtalks will be weak, 


and the colours faint. 
Therefore let theſe hoops be high, and let the 
covering they are intended to ſupport, never be _ 
FL | — 
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but when it is wanted. Not in all nights, but only 
ſuch. as are froſty ; and, if the days be ſevere, let it 
be kept on, except two hours at noon, | 
Dig up little patches in ſeveral borders, for tufts 
of hardy annual flowers. Rake the ſurface even, 
ſcatter on the ſeeds, and ſift a light covering of 
mould over them. | | 
The Flos Adonis, the Dwarf Annual Stock, and 
Lobels Catchfly, will anſwer very well. They are 
not to be tranſplanted ; but the ſmall piece where 
they are ſown in to remain covered with them. 
Let the graſs-walks be cut at the edges, and put 
in order, and let all the borders be kept clean. 


SEE that every plant in the greenhouſe and ſtove 
be clean from filth, and not a dead leaf left, 
Admit air more freely, chuſing the middle of mild 


days; and let the waterings be encreaſed in the 


fame proportion as the air is admitted. 

Reduce the heads of myrtles, and other trees, 
where they are too luxuriant, otherwiſe they will 
foon become rough and ragged : *tis better to reduce 
them at once, and ſo prepare for the beauty of many 
fucceeding years. 

Head them down with a careful tho? bold hand; 
and let their ſtems be waſhed clean; the mould upon 
the ſurface in the pots taken off, and freſh put in its 
place; and when thus prepared, let them have mo- 
derate warmth, to. promote the ſhooting. 


DIG. a piece of ground for ſowing the berries of 
evergreens, as bay-berries, and thoſe of juniper, 
with ſafety. They ſhould be lightly buried, and the 
Place kept free from vermin.” 

When the trees are riſen to a little height, let 
there be a few pulled up. where they have chanced 
to rife too thick. 

Keep them free from weeds ; water them in ſum- 
mer, and defend them by a reed hedge in winter; 
and thus they: will take their two firſt years. . 
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After that, let a piece of ground be dug in March; 
and in the beginning of the April following, let a 
cloudy day be choſen for their tranſplantation. - 

Open holes at two foot diſtance; and the young 
trees being taken up, with a good ball of earth to 
the roots, plant one of them Carefully in each hole, 
cloſing the earth well about it, drawing up ſome 
mould to the ſtem, and finiſhing all by a gentle 
watering. | 5 | 
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FRUIT-trees may be yet planted ;- but there muſt FRUTT- 


be the more care, in proportion as the ſeaſon is 


more advanced. 


The early wall- fruit will be ſwelling the bloſſom 
buds, and preparing for bloom. This may be for- 
warded in mild weather by art; and in more ſevere, 
there will be occaſion for the ſame caution to de- 
fend them. 


If the froſts are ſevere, let a mat be hung at 


night from the top of the wall. | 

If the ſeaſon be very favourable, and they come 
forward without danger, they will be greatly aſſiſted 
by moiſture. | | 

Let ſome water be fet four and twenty hours in 
the greenhouſe ; and about ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing let the gardener, with a large bruſh, ſprinkle it 
carefully over the branches. | 

This can only be done with ſafety when the air 
is ſettled mild. 5775 

Prune the heads of trees left on in the autumnal 
plantation. | 

According to the ſtrength of the root, more or leſs 
wood muſt be left on at the head; if that have been 
large, and planted with a deal of its own mould, 
the head need not be taken down farther than to 
five eyes. 

If the root have been weakly, let the head be 
taken down to three eyes; and let the gardener uſe 
a ſharp knife, and make a ſervant hold the ſtem 
firm and ſteady, 

This 


GARDEN, 


This week is the beſt in the year in moderate 
ſeaſons for planting fig trees. It may be done by 
ſuckers or layers, but layers produce the handſomeſt 
and ſtrongeſt trees. | 

They muſt have a good expoſure, and the foil 
muſt be dry, and not too rich. 4 

The branches laid the laſt February, will be now 
fit for planting out. | | 

Let the ground where they are to ſtand be dug 
up; and if rich, let one third part of it be carried 
away. Mix up a quantity of the rubbiſh of old 
walls with the brick bats; throw in ſome chips of 
ſtone from the maſons, and add a ſmall quantity of 

_ eoal-aſhes and wood-ſoot. Mix this well, and put 
it into the border, to ſupply the place of the ſoil that 
was carried off. 

Let all weeds be picked our. 

The border when made ſhould be four inches 
higher than the intended level, for it will fink ſo 
much in a few months: and let it be ten feet broad, 
deſcending from the wall with a lope of five 
inches. 

Let the layers be taken off with care, and plant- 
ed at five and twenty feet diſtance ; fixing the earth 
well to the roots, and giving them a gentle watering. 


xitcueyn LET the gardener examine the heat of the cu- 
GARDEN. cumber and melon beds, and if it decline, pile up 
freſh dung in good quantity againſt the ſides. 
If the nights are ſharp, let mats be drawn over 
the glaſſes before ſun-ſet, and not removed till two 
hours before noon next day. . 
When there comes a mild day, let the glaſſes be 
raiſed a little at noon, to admit the air. 
If the ſteam be not let out in the middle of the 
day, and the cloſe air refreſh:d from without, the 
lants will rot at the ſtalks of the flowers, and they 
will drop off. | 
Let a ſmall parcel of beans and peaſe be put oy 
| | the 
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die ground, for the means a continual. ſupply 
during the ſeaſon. 
When this new plantation i is, made, let him take 
5 good care of all the former. 
7 Weeds muſt be cleared away; and PIR favourable 
= day when the mould is crumbly, draw it up care- 
fully about their ſhanks. 
As the raiſing of liquorice is underſtood to be a 
of the kitchen gardener's buſineſs, among, his 
uſeful medicinal plants; we ſhall here give a practi- 
cal method of performing it, as done at Pontefract 
in Yorkſhire, & 7x moſt ſucceſsful of our Engliſh li- 
quorice plantations. We received it from one of the 
principal ground. workers on the ſpot; and it con- 
tains the reſult. of many years experience: we ſhall 
therefore give it in his own words. 


SIR, 

« When a perſon in this neighbourhood is inclined , ame 
to have a new plantation of liquorice, he will chuſe or 14. 
his ſoil of a loamy deep hazle earth. WW 

« About Candlemas he will trench it three feet 
deep, to be ready to plant the middle of March 
following; (after being covered over with a little 
rotten dung) but if the ſoil be of a heavy cloſe na- 
ture, he will give it a little lime to lighten it; for 
1 will not at Planting take well in clayey 

an 

After this is dug over again, they lay the ground 
out into quarters of moderate width, according to 
its extent or form; then tread it out by a line into 
narrow alleys, at three feet diſtance; which alleys are 
caſt up into ridges, and raked into the form of a 
carp's back. 
© Before I ſpeak farther of this, it is neceſſary to 
give an account of the plants, Which are called 
liquorice buds. Theſe are of two forts, the one 
called ſtock-buds, the other runner-buds. 

* * ſtock· buds are ſuch as are left in the _ 
when 
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when the liquorice is cut off cloſe, being the root, 


The runner-buds grow out ſideways from the bottom 


ol the ſtock-buds, running under the ſutface of the 
round, in the manner of hops: theſe after dreſſing 
— fibres off, are cut into lengths of about 
four inches, in which length ate generally two eyes 
(like the buds or eyes of the ſhoot of a tree) which 
produce both liquorice and top- ſnoots. They are 
tied up into bunches of about ſixty plants in a bunch, 
ready to be laid upon the ground for planting. 
The ſtock-buds muſt alſo be dreſſed, by cut- 
ting off all the dry tops cloſe to the earth, and ttim- 
ming away the ſtnall hairy patts of liquorice cloſe to 
the part where it was cut off; then are the buds f 
both forts ready for planting. But if the ground or 
ſeaſon be not ready for them, lay them in ſand until 
the time of planting in March, if the weather 
ermit. | | 
„When you plant your liquorice, one bed as 
above will Fu 6h was lines, one in the middle or 
top of the bed, and one on either fide. Lay the 
ſtock . buds don firſt at about two feet diſtance, and 
two runner-buds betwixt them. This reduces 
them to about eight inches diſtance; plant them 
with dibbers ſo as they may be covered in about 
three inches under the ſurface; rake the ground, 
and the planting is finiſned. But it is common to 
have a crop of onions in the alleys, between the 


beds the firſt ſummer. 


The tops of liquorice die to the ground about 
Martinmas, which muſt then be cut off near to the 
ſurface of the earth. 755 

« It very rarely is taken out of the ground until 
it have had three ſummers growth, and ſometimes it 
is ſuffered to remain four, by which it pays by 1m- 

ving to a larger fize. 942 | 
ny The time of taking it up (by trenching of the 
ground) is from Martinmas to March; which, after 

; dreſſing, 
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ng (the common phraſe uſed here) is to cas it : 


in _ until wanted. 


4 am, SIR, 
Your bomble ſervant, 


Joseyn PzRFECT., 


« One acre of good liquorice will produce about | 


ſeventy-five hundred weight. 
« The produce of liquorice in Pontefraft in one 
year, is about 370 hundred weight. 
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Pinks, Carnations, and Sweet Williams, may © 


be now planted? where required. But they muſt be 


taken up with large balls of earth. _ 

Dig up ſmall pieces in different borders, and bbw 
upon them blue Convolvulus, Dwarf Poppy, Na» 
ſturtium, and Oriental Mallow. 

Scatter the ſeeds thin and regular, and ſift a 
quarter of an inch of mould over them. Careleſs 
or ignorant Gardeners rake them in. The ſeeds are 


ſo drawn together in lumps in ſome places, and 


there are vacancies in others. The merit of this 
ſowing is, that the plants may flower where they 
riſe, without removal. 

Look to the beds of valuable flowers. 

The early rulips will be in great nen: 
and the buds will appear on the later. 

Let the beds be arched with tall hoops, and tran 
night covered with canvas. According to the wea- 
ther, let this be taken off, earlier or later, in the 
morning : but let it * be removed as ſoon as 

it 


Uphthalmums and ſeveral of, the Golden Rods apr 
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it can with ſafety, for free air gives the floivers 
brightneſs of colouring. . 4 + 
Let not the leaſt bud of a weed be ſeen among 


them: if the mould be dry, two hours after ſun- 


riſe give them a gentle watering ; and manage the 
covering and expoſure in a moderate way, neither 
to choak nor ſtarve them. | 

Remove the boxes of young auricula plants 
from their winter ſituation, They muſt now have 
little ſun. . 1 | 

Leave no moſs or weed upon the mould; and if 
it grow dry, refreſh the whole with a little water. 
The tender annuals fown upon hot-beds, will ſoon 
be fit for tranſplanting. The ſecond hot-beds ſhould 
be made ready for them: they muſt be conſtructed 
as the firſt, only the mould which covers them 
muſt be very —4 and laid one inch deeper than 
on the other. Theſe being prepared this week will 
be ready the next, for the reception of the plants. 


REGULATE the greenhouſe according to the 
weather: in the middle of mild days, the glaſſes 
muſt be opened a little. | Fs 
So the ſeeds of ſeveral of the nightſhades which 
do not require the ſtove, particularly the Amomum 
Plinii. 

They ſhould be ſown in pots of a light compolt. 
Thefe ſhould be ſet half up their height in a mo- 
derate hot-bed, and watered once in three days: 
The plants will riſe freely; and when they are two 
inches high, they ſhould be removed into ſepa- 
rate ſmall pots, and as they encreaſe in' height into 


larger. 


: LET the temperature of the air in the ſtove be 
examined : and- as the ſevere cold decreafes, let the 
fires be leſs. 

- Stir up the bark-beds where they are grown- un- 
even, or have loſt their natural warmth, the plants 
will require cleaning and watering. | 


Let 
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Let no filth remain upon any part; nor any dead 
leaves or decaying branches: and let the earth be 
ſtir'd upon the ſurface of the pots, and ſome freſh 
mould added. | f 
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SOW American trees which bear the open air: SM 


the Virginian walnuts, the Acacias, Liquid Amber 
tree, and the Plane. | aero hd 

The earth muſt be broke fine, and the ſeeds or 
fruits plac'd with a careful hand at regular diſtances, 

If the mould grow very dry, it muſt be refreſh'd 
with water. The beds muſt be kept clear from 
weeds ; and when the young trees are of a bigneſs 
for tranſplanting, they muſt be remoy'd with great 
caution, | 

Dig up the earth between the rows of young trees. 
No time is ſo ſerviceable as this, becauſe they are 
preparing for the ſpring growth. 

Look over thoſe trained for conſpicuous parts of 
the garden, and for other purpoſes where they will 
be in ſight. 

Trim up thoſe intended for heads; and tie care- 
fully the young ſhoots of ſuch as you would have riſe 
ſtrait to ſtakes, FI | | 

Sow the biennial and perennial plants; to ſtand in 
the ſeminary till the autumn before their flowering. 

The ground muſt be well dug, and all roots of 
perennial weeds picked out. WE) 272 

Let the ſurface be laid level; and the' ſeeds, ac- 
cording to their kinds, ſcatter'd on it at various di- 
ſtances, fewer being allow'd as the plants are larger. 

About a quarter of an inch of mould mult be 
lifted over them. | | 

When the plants” appear they muſt be weeded and 
watered ; and afterwards planted out into other beds, 
there to remain till they are-removed into the border. 


"NARY, 


CARE muſt yet be taken of the trees planted FRUIT- 
the preceding October, their heads being cut down, ©ARPEN, 


the 


© 


- ſtate of moiſture : waterings given upon this will | 


| M A C BH, 
the earth muſt be kept from drying about ther Ml 
roots. 3 
Leet a quantity of turff be laid about the root of te 
tree, and to two foot diſtance all round it. k 
The weight will keep the mould firm, and in | 


gently make their way through ; and the ſun's power 

will be kept from over drying the mould. 

Plant vines this week. The ſoil ſhould be dry and 
* 

In France they throw in rubbiſh ; and, the fame 
[ac is followed ſucceſsfully in England : but 
there is one thing greatly preferable : this is, mixing 
among the foil chips of ſtone. 93 60 7 
Italy cannot do this; for their ſtone is marble: 
hard, and colt. 

England has a vaſt reſource in this for the im- 
provement of the vine; and it is fit all know it. 

Inftead of brick and lime rubbiſh, let refuſe of 
ſtone be uſed: this, in many counties lies at the 
ſurface; and elſewhere the chippings from a maſon's 
yard will do. The ſofteſt and rougheſt ſtone is belt, 
Ryegate ftone better than any other; it warms, as 
well as abates the richneſs of the ground ; and it 
imbibes the refreſhing juices of the air. 

Grapes ripen on ſuch a foil in ſeaſons when 
there are no others; and they are always better fla- 
voured, 25 | I” ; 

Examining how this happened in a neighbouring 
county, I learned from turning up the ſoil, what the 
gardener would not diſcloſe ; and have ſince adviſed 
the uſe of ſtone ſucceſsfully. 

The chips ſhould be flat, or not too thick, ſuch 3 
naturally fiy-of in the firſt working the ſtone; and 
they ſhould afterwards be beat to pieces with a mallet. 
The moſt uſeful ſize is about the bigneſs of a crown 

iece. 

When a plantation is intended, trench the ground; 
bury in it ſome of this ſtone rubbiſh, and mix more 


among the upper part: add a little ſoot and S 
es; 
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aſhes; and a good deal of freſh mould from a hilly 
barren paſture. 

This ſoil will have ſtrength without luxuriance; 
and it will keep in order a great while. 

Let the border be made five feet broad, and all the 
roots of perennial weeds taken out. | 

Then let the vines be brought in. The old method 
was to plant Jayers: of later time, cuttings mentioned 
by ſome, but lightly, have been introduced: but the 
uſe of layers is after all the beſt. 

Thoſe who object to layers, ſay the roots decay 
in the removal. Tis certain they are flight; not 
firm, as in other ſhrubs: but they only decay, be- 
cauſe ill managed: they may be preſerved alive, and 
they will help the plant. 

The method is this. Mark upon the border how 
far the woody part will extend itſelf, when placed at 
about ſeven inches from the wall, this is to be the 
rule for planting; and the method is not to be by a 
hole, as in other caſes, but by a double ſhelving 
trench, 

Let the earth lie entire along this mark, and on 
each ſide dig it away one ſpade deep, in a ſlanting 
manner outwards, | 

This done, there will be a trench, with a ridge in 
the middle of it. In this manner let the openings be 
made for the reception of all the ſets; and then let 
them be taken up, if in the ſame ground ; or un- 
packed, if brought from a diſtant place. 

They muſt be planted with ſpeed, as well as care ; 
for the air has great effect upon their tender roots. 

For packing of theſe, if brought from a diſtance, 
let a quantity of wet moſs be in readineſs when they 
are taken up; and let them be immediately laid upon 
a bed of this, with more of it upon them. 

In this manner let them be brought to the place, 
and when they are unpacked, let them be planted 
with careful ſpeed, | | 
| The root conſiſts of a ſtrong part; and fibres iſſu- 
ing from it, This ſtrong part will be alive; but in 

TE K 2 ſpite 
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| M A R CH. 
ſpite of the beſt care, many of the fibres will be de. 


cayed. 

Theſe would hurt the living ones, if the vines 
were planted in the manner of other trees, and it 
would be in vain to direct the gardener to cut the 
dead ones out, for there is no knowing which are dead, 
and which not: it is therefofe we have directed the 
manner of ridge planting. | 

The trenches being opened, and the plants ready, 
three people ſhould be employed in the work. one to 
place the plants, another to cover in the mould, and 
a third to take care of the remainder : otherwiſe more 
will be loſt than ſaved. | 

When they are taken out, the ſtrong root muſt be 
cut off at each end to refreſh it for growing; it mult 
then be laid along =_ the back of the ridge; and 
the fibres growing from it, muſt be ſpread on each 
fide down the two ſloping parts; then the mould 


muſt be carefully put in; and the plant will thus 


grow much better than from a bare cutting. Some 
of the fibres will decay, but others will live, and the 
main part will ſend out more. 


xiTcurn DRESS the aſparagus. beds with a three pronged 
GARDEN. fork, flat, and with ſhort tynes : it is beſt to have 


one purpoſely made for this ſervice; for the benefit it 
does is very eſſential. 

The forking at this time looſens the mould, de- 
ſtroys weeds, and attracts the influences of the air, 
dews, and ſhowers; theſe ſwell the buds, and the 
freſh broken mould gives them free paſſage. 

Sow a crop of endive on a rich warm piece of 
ground. It will come in a very acceptable ſeaſon. 

The plants of the firſt ſowing of Dutch parlley 
will now come up. | 

Gardeners leave them too cloſe : let them be thin'd 
to eight inches aſunder. f 

The crops of radiſhes will appear freſh and vigo- 
rous: they require the ſame management with this 


parſley, but not ſo great a diſtance. They e 
. | thin 


I 


A wells 4 He 
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thin'd by hand, pulling up the poor plants, and leav- 
ing the reſt at four inches aſunder. 

'A few days after the bed muſt be hoed. 

A dry morning after a light froſt, is the beſt time 
for this, the mould being then crumbly and free, it 
will fall looſe about the heads of the plants, and be- 
ing broke at the ſurface, the dews will be received, 
and it will keep moiſt and looſe. 


It will now be proper to prepare for a ſecond crop 
of cucumbers and melons. | 


The hot beds for theſe muſt be made in the ſame _ 


manner, and the whole management of the young 
plants muit be the ſame as for the others. 

French beans muſt be planted this week with care 
and circumſpection. 

If the ground be wet the ſeed will rot ; and if ex- 
poſed, cold winds. will deſtroy the plants as ſoon as 
they appear, 

They muſt be defended alſo from ſlugs, for their 
firſt leaves are juicy, and theſe devourers are fond 
of them, 

The ſpot ſhould be ſheltered and warm; and the 
ground high, that wet may not ſettle upon it. 


If the weather be very rainy, the ſowing ſhould be 
deferr'd, ; | | 


The Batterſea bean, or leſſer French bean is the : 


beſt kind now. 

Let drills be opened at ſixteen inches diſtance, and 
to the depth of one inch, or thereabout ; into theſe 
drop the beans three inches aſunder, draw the mould 
over them, and in nine days, with good weather, 
the plants will appear. 

As they riſe in height, the mould muſt be drawn 
pp to them with a hoe, 
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FLOWFR- CN Helter hyacinths from the froſts, without choak- 
GARDEN-\ I ing them for want of air. Their ſtems will be | 
advancing, and you muſt prepare for their ſupport. 
Near every root thruſt in a ſhort ftrong ſtick; 
not willow freſh cut, as I have ſeen in many places; 
for it will ſhoot, and drawing nouriſhment for itſelf, 
will ſtarve the root, 3 2 
Let it be a dry piece of wood, painted of a pale 
green, like the ſtalk itſelf, and not exceeding its 
known and expected growth in height. Thruſt this 
ſo deep in that it may be firm; arid fo near the plant 

that the ſtalk may be faſtened to it without violence, 

| It will thus anſwer the purpoſe, and be' unſeen, 

They have little notion of a garden, who think tall, 

1 carv'd, and painted ſticks are an ornament. The art 

is to conceal the ſupport, and even the tyeing. This 

ſhould therefore be done with green looſe yarn, and 

no dangling end ſhould be. left, 1 77 

The auriculas are budding for flower: he who 

knows his kinds, and where he is to expect a heavy 
cluſter, ſhould prepare for its ſupport by a ſmall 
ſtick like the ſtalk, and a tying of the ſame colour. 

Let the plants be guarded from cold winds, and 
too much rain : but let them not either be choak'd 
by covering, or deſtroy'd for want of water. 

Let the air come to them freely, though cold 
blaſts be kept off; and when the mould is dry, let 
them have a little water : but in the giving this, care 
muſt be raken not to hurt the buds. 

Carefully dreſs carnations in pots: let all dead 
leaves be taken off, and the ſurface of the _ 
en 
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then be ſtirred with a trowel, breaking it as far down. 
as can be done witIfout injuring the roots: let this 
be taken off, and freſh compoſt. of a proper kind put. 
in its place. This done, give a gentle watering to 
all the pots round the edges; and repeat big 40 
time to time as the mould grows dx. 

Sow a ſecond patcel of thoſe annuals, which are 
to be raiſed where they are to remain. 

Let ſeveral ſpots of a yard in length, and of the 
breadth of the border, be ſown for this purpoſe with 
the Ketmia Veſicaria, double Poppy, and Candy Tuft ; 
and in appropriated places let the gardener. put in 
ſome Sweet and Tangier Peaſe. _ 

Where there is a difagreeable ſtump, or other na- 
tural deformity, that cannot well be removed, theſe 
hide it; they will cover the part with flowers as 
well as foliage. 7 p 

Thin them where they riſe too cloſe. A few well 
nouriſhed plants will fill the ſpot, and anſwer the 
purpoſe better, than a greater number of the ſame 
kinds ſtarved and crowded. | 


CONTINUE ſowing biennial and perennial syn. 
flowers. NARY. 


The great Scarlet Lychnis, with other of the. 
Lychnis Kind not annuals, and the Stocks, Campa- 
nulas, and Greek Valerian, ſucceed well now. 

The common method of propagating fibrous- 
rooted perennials, is by parting the roots : but the 
preference of raiſing plants from ſeeds is very great: 
and it holds true in a greater or leſs degree in all. 

Remove yews, hollies, and cypreſſes, where they 
ſtand too cloſe, planting them to a greater diſtance, 
- they be not yet wanted in the garden; or ready 
or it. | 

Sow the ſeeds of the fir and pine kinds, carefully 
ſeparated from their cones, and the Saſſafras and 
Virginian Cornus on other ſpots. 

The care required for theſe is very little: the 
ground, when the young trees appear, is to be kept 

. very 
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very clear from weeds, refreſhed with water when toe 


are to be ſhaded by ſome buſhes. 
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dry; and the plants, if in danger from a too hot f 
Plant cuttings of exotic trees and ſhrubs, 
Select for this purpoſe a part of the nurſery where 
the ground is not too dry : dig and break the mould 
very well; and, dividing the bed into as many parts 
as there are kinds, plant theſe carefully, fix and gather 


up the mould well about them; and if the place have 


FRUI 
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not a ſufficient natural ſnade, defend the plantation by 
a reed hedge, FORTS. 

Let the ground be kept in a moderate degree of 
moiſture, neither wet nor crumbly ; and perfe&ly 
clear from weeds ; they will thus root in due time, 
and after one year will be fit for removing. 

Look carefully over the beds where you ſow'd 
ſeeds and fruits of trees and ſhrubs the preceding 
autumn; many will be now up, and you mult cheriſh 
and protect them, 

If the ground be too dry, refreſh it with water.“ 

Let no weeds ſtand among them; bait traps for 
vermin, and ſtick up ſcarecrows, to keep off birds. 


TAKE care the earth do not grow too dry 
about the roots of the new planted vines. 

For the ſake of thoſe who ſhall prefer the old 
method by cuttings, we ſhall direct the management 
in that way, | 


The cuttings ſhould be fifteen inches long; ſhoots | 
of the laſt year; and there muſt be about a finger's 


breadth of the old wood cut away with them. 

Theſe muſt be plac'd ſlanting in the ground, with 
only one eye above the ſurface. 

Let the raſpberry beds now have the refreſhment of 
a good digging. [Thoſe who are accuſtomed to nur- 
ſeries, know how cloſe the earth may de dug between 
the rows of young trees without danger. | 

The ſame method is to be practis'd here: the 
whole ground between them muſt be dug up deeply 
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and carefully, and be very well broke with the ſpade. 
This will encourage the roots to ſhoot new fibres in 
abundance ; and the ſurface will be open to the dews 


THE cauliflower plants raiſed upon hot-heds will SER. 


now be of a bigneſs for tranſplanting. 

A ſecond hot- bed muſt be prepared, and covered 
with an inch more of the mould than the laſt. It 
muſt be kept covered till the mould has a proper. 
temper, and then the plants muſt be carefully taken 
out of their firſt bed and ſet in this, at the diſtance 
of two inches every way. The bed muſt be ſhaded, 
and they muſt be watered till they have taken good 
root : but after that the glaſſes muſt be raiſed in 
the middle of every fine day, and they muſt have air, 
that by degrees they may be brought to a hardineſs 
for tranſplanting. 

Sow red cabbage. The ground muſt be well dug, 
and carefully levelled for it: and in a month the 
plants will be fit for their firſt removal. They will 
then require a cool ſhady border, with a freſh but 
not rich mould, and ſhould be planted at four inches 
diſtance. 


Sow more parſneps and carrots: ſow alſo more 
leeks and onions. | 

Sow a crop of Alexanders now; the plants muſt 
be afterwards blanched in the manner of celeri. 

Let a piece of ground be dug for dandelion. It is 
a pleaſant and tender plant, of the endive nature; 
and, when well managed, is greatly preferable to en- 
dive; better taſted, and more tender. 

The true method is this : 

Let ſeeds be gathered from the wild plants: 
dig up a bed in a ſhaded part of the ground, 
working in ſome old dung from a melon-bed. 
Scatter the ſeeds carefully and regularly over the 
ſurface, when it has been laid level, chuſing for 
this work the evening of a mild day. Sift ſome 

mould, 
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mould, about a quarter of an inch thickneſs over 
them, and give a gentle ſprinkling of water. 

Seeds of dandelion will quickly grow. | 

Repeat the waterings gently every other evening 
till the plants appear, and then every evening. 
Dig up a piece of very mellow ground, not too 
much expoſed; and when the plants have a little 
ſtrength thin them to ſix inches diſtance, plant thoſe 
which are pulPd up, in the piece of ground dug for 
that purpoſe. Water theſe, as well as thoſe which ſh 
remain in the ſeed-bed, freely; and by all means 
encourage their growth, taking up. weeds as ſoon T 
as they appear; and breaking the ground between 
them 


The leaves will ſpread into a circle, and ſoon 
to a good ſize; the bud of the ſtalk would 
after this appear, but this muſt be prevented, 

The taking them up will ſtop. it; and the time is 
come to do that for blanching. 

Let a larger piece than either of the firſt be dug 
for this purpoſe; let it be rich mould that has not 
lately been dung'd, and the place not too much ex- 
poſed to the ſun: let it be dug the full depth of the 
ſpade, and broke fine. | 
Level the ſurface, and draw lines at eight inches 
diſtance. ER RL 

| Forbear watering the plants for two days. Then 
in an evening take them up. Open a hole with a 
trowel in the centre of each ſquare, and in each hole 
Place one plant, ſo deep that the leaves may be bu- 
xry*d, except their tops. N 
Bes of — muſt be trim'd, and the 
inner leaves gathered together, and tied looſely at the 
top with the piece of baſs, * 

Give the whole ground a gentle watering; and 
leave them to nature. Re? hy 

The ground muſt be kept clear of weeds, and the 
Plants watered only once in three days, after they be- 
gin to grow well; for if wetted too much at firſt 

- they will rot. | * 
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As they ſhoot up the leaves higher, the mould 
muſt be drawn up about them; and they muſt be ta- 
ken up for ſervice as wanted. of 

This is a crop that ſhould be uſed off quick; 
for the great excellence of it is the bringing it fo 
ſoon to a ſize; and this is a ſeaſon when it cannot 
by any art be kept long from ſhooting the flower- 
ſtalk. | | 

A month after the firſt crop is ſown, a ſecond 
ſhould be put into the ground; and this ſowing re- 

ated once in five weeks during ſummer. 

There will by this means be a continual ſupply, 
even throughout the winter, for the late ſown plants 


will laſt a great while. 


CHAP. 
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FIRST WE XE. 

INT ROD U CTT ON. 

E repeat the leſſon of the preceeding 
months here in two more inſtances. 
We give in this head- piece the figures 
of the ſeventh and eighth claſſes; and 
H&E HS theſe are characteriſed as the others only 
by the number of the filaments. 

The firſt repreſented in this head-piece has ſeven 
flaments, and it is by that referred to the claſs Hep- 
tandria; the other has eight, and therefore belongs 
to the Octandria; this number being the character of 
that claſs. ; 

The gardener will underſtand, that all plants, in 
whoſe flower there are ſeven plain filaments with 
the ſtyle, belongs to the Heptandriaz and all -_ 

ave 
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have eight to the Octandria; the ſeventh and eighth 
claſſes of Linnæus. 


HOES e e eee e eee ee e . c 


THE part of the garden where flowering ſhrubsrLower 
them, GARDEN. 


are planted with roots and flowers among 
muſt now be again dreſſed. The ſhrubs will be 
ſtrong in bud; and the firſt ſhoots of the inter- 
mingled flower- roots will be ſeen. The ground muſt 
have a good cleaning. 

Chuſe the morning of a bright day, after a ſlight 
night's froſt : this will ſhew every ſhoot diſtinctly, and 
the mould will be crumbly. | | 

Clear away weeds, rake off all rubbiſh, take 
away broken or ſtragling branches; and break the 
whole ſurface of the ground, drawing up a little 
mould about the heads of the plants, and round 
the ſtems of the ſhrubs, 
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SO W hardy American trees. SEMI- 
Dig the ground very well; and ſcatter or plant thexaxx. 


ſeeds according to their kinds and ſize. 

The lazarole, the cock-ſpur thorn, and many other 
of the meſpilus kind, may now be ſown : alſo the 
tulip-tree, the American cypreſs, the Perſimon and 
Virginia walnuts, 

As ſevere nights and deſperate eaſterly blaſts are 


now in a great meaſure over, get to work upon the 


removing exotic trees, 

Chuſe a time when there is a proſpect of rain, a 
damp air, and a ſoutherly wind; and begin with the 
hardier kinds. | 

If eaſterly winds come on unexpectedly, let a reed- 
hedge be placed to defend them; and if the expec- 


tation of rain be fruitleſs, let them be watered every 
other day. , 


WHA we have directed to be done to the other —_ 
ſhrubs, may be continued to the fruit trees of ſeveral GARDEN. 


kinds. 


T he 
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Are 
The plantation of fruit trees muſt now be finiſhed 


or particular cautions taken in the delay. 


Trees will take root in the ſucceeding weeks, but 
they will be too forward in their original ground. 
The proper period of plantation is before their 
ſhooting ; and if the places where they are to ſtand, 
are not prepared to receive them, the trees muſt be 
taken up, and laid in the ground. 
Open a hole, large and deep enough, and pruning 
the roots, lay them in ſideways in a ſlanting direction: 
their ſtem muſt be alſo covered with dry ſtraw. 
They will continue ready for planting ; and when 
the holes are opened, their extreme roots muſt be 
_ again, and the -mould well mixed among 
em. | 
If any article be left unfiniſhed in the pruning, let 
it now be compleated. 


xiTenes CAULIFLOWER plants, remaining in the winter 
GARDEN: beds, muſt now be planted out ; the ground ſhould 


rel 


be well broke; a little dung from an old melon-bed 
dug in, and care taken that they may root quickly. 
The earth muſt be drawn up to their ſtems ; and they 
muſt have frequent waterings. : 

Sow a ſmall crop of carrots upon a piece of rich, 
free, and perfectly looſe ſoil. | 

Sow onions again ; and ſome of the kitchen garden 
ues of lighter ſervice, burnet, chervil, bugloſs and 

rage, 

Sow alſo marygolds and ſpinach, and French ſor- 


Plant winter ſavory, and other of the hardier kinds 
that grow from ſlips ; allowing them a rich piece of 
the ground under ſhade and ſhelter. They muſt be 


watered till. they have taken root; and when they 


are ſtrong, and have made ſome ſhoots, they muſt be 
removed with balls of earth into their places. 

Sage and roſemary, hyſſop, and moſt of the aro- 
matic plants, may be treated in the fame manner. 
Mint, baum, and penny-royal root freely, and 

ſpread 


FIRST WE E K. | 
ſpread quickly; they ſhould be put in where they 
are to remain: the ſoil ſhould be moiſt and rich. 

Plant out the lettuces ſown in autumn. Give them 
a free ſoil and a good expoſure ; water them often, and 
ſeek for ſlugs in mornings and evenings, 
MMM NN NN SORIA 
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have now acquired a due heat, and the plants muſt be 
removed into them. | 
The evening of a mild, cloudy day, is beſt for this 


purpoſe. 


i 


From this time, they muſt have ſhading and wa- 


tering till rooted : then they muſt be by degrees har- 
dened to the air, 
Chuſe the evening of a dripping day, and bring in 
this week ſome of the flowering ſhrubs, into the gar- 
den where wanted. of 
The ciſtus's and ſome of the cytiſus's ſucceed at 
this ſeaſon ; alſo phillereas and ſome others. 
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NME new hot-beds for the tender annuals, as FLOWER- 
amaranths, china-aſters, and the like; will KUE N. 


GRAF T hollies alſo this week. SEMI. 
The plain Engliſh holly is the ſtock on which all the YARY+ 


painted and variegated kinds are to be grafted ; and 
it is ſuited to this purpoſe at about five years growth 
in the ſeed-bed, or two after their firſt tranſplanting. 

If the berries of holly be put into the ground, when 
freſh gathered, they lie two ſeaſons. 

The cuſtom is to keep them in dry ſand a year, 
and then ſow them in autumn: but the beſt way 
is to ſow the berries as ſoon as gathered; more trees 
are raiſed, and they are ſtronger. This is nature's 

me- 
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method; and in the pride of leaving her courſe we 


commonly err. 

When the plants have ſtood three years in the ſeed. 
bed, and have been two in the tranſplanted beds, get 
good cuttings, and graft them with due care, 

Look over the ſeed-beds of the laſt year; the firſt 
ſhoots of many of the ſhrubs and trees will appear. 

Cheriſh theſe by drawing a little mould about them, 
and clearing away weeds : give gentle waterings; and 
where they are of the tenderer kinds, if the nights 
prove ſevere, allow ſome covering. 

The beſt is, a frame of very high hoops, and a co- 
vering of canvaſs ; which muſt be taken off in the 
morning. 

If the beds be open to the eaſt, a reed-hedge muſt 
be placed for their defence. 


rzuir- THE fig-trees will begin to bud, and they muſt be 


GARDEN, 


watched; for the earlier improper ſhoots are diſ- 
placed, the better. 

The fore-right and ill-placed muſt be rubbed away 
as they appear. 

The new-planted fig-tree has its three branches, 
which riſe in an oblique direction. The fore-right 
buds being rubbed off, each of theſe three branches 
in another year is again parted into three; one ſide 
ſhoot being each way produced, and ſuffered to re- 
main. 

The great care muſt be to encourage them to a 
due length, and to lay them in a proper direction. 
They are to be carried each way from the main 
ſtem, in nearly an horizontal direction; but he would 
2 very raſh who ſhould lay them into that form at 

rſt, 

The courſe of nature is to ſhoot upright, or at the 


leaſt oblique in the branches; ſo long as they remain 


in this direction, they will continue growing in length, 
but they will grow very little at the ends, when once 
laid flat. On this depends entirely the preſent con- 
ſideration of training the tree. 2 0 

0 - 
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Conſider what extent is to be covered with 
the young fig-tree : mark it upon the wall by a 
ſtrong line, permit theſe two fide ſhoots to grow in 
an oblique aſcending direction, till they will reach 
within eight inches of the mark each way, when laid 
fat. Then is the time to lay them horizontally. 
Let them be brought down very nearly to the level 
of the bud, and thus nailed carefully without bruiſing. 
They will after this encreaſe very little, and that very 
ſlowly in length ; but the ſame juices that ſhould have 
lengthened the branch, will ſend up new ſhoots from 
its upper ſide, nearly in an erect poſture. Theſe are 
to be the bearing branches ; and this poſition is to be 
favoured : as many are to be left on as will cover the 
wall, and by a careful nailing, they will be kept ea- 
fily in their upright growth, and at due diſtance. 

The middle ſhoot, or main ſtem, will furniſh a new 
proviſion of branches at a proper place, 2 

When it has reached the due height of the upright 
ſhoots from the firſt laid horizontals, it muſt be ſuf- 
fered to ſend out two ſide branches, as the young tree 
did at firſt ; and theſe, when they have acquired a due 
length in their natural oblique direction, muſt be re- 
duced to form as the others, 

It is a practice with many to take off the ends of 
the healthy ſhoots in ſpring : and ſome. who value 
themſelves upon the management of this tiee, declare 
for ending of the young ſhoots in June: the intention 
of this is to procnre bearing wood for the ſucceeding 
ſeaſons; but that is better done by encouraging the 
buds of the horizontal branches. If none appear 
where they are wanted, the cutting a ſmall flit croſs- 
ways into the bark, will produce them. 

When the young ſhoots are at moderate diſtance, 
they will produce nearly as many figs as leaves. 
When the figs toward the upper ends of the branches 
are but juſt appearing, the leaves on the lower parts 
will fall off, and the next ſpring ſhews fruit in the 


places whence the leaves fell. 
1, Theſe, 
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KITCHEN 
GARDEN, , | 
juft ſhooting, and they never take ſo kindly as when 
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. 
Theſe, and thoſe which were ſo ſmall in autumn; 
ripen favourably the next ſummer. Such as were 
larger at that time, generally periſh by the froſts, 
This gives the rule of pruning, and may tend to ex- 
plain the method of fructification in the fig- tree; not 
ſo well underſtood at this time as ſome imagine, 


PLANT new aſparagus beds, for the roots are now 


planted at that period. 

They mult have little water for the three firſt weeks 
afterwards ; but when the buds are formed in the 
new ground, they ſhould have fomewhat more. 

All the young crops from the ſpring fowing, mult 
be kept free from weeds. Theſe muſt be taken up 
by hand, among the ſmaller kinds; but where the 
plants are larger, and they are to ſtand more diſtant, 
the hoe will ſave a great deal of that labour. 

Sow ſome purflain. It muſt be well watched when 
the plants firſt appear, for a little neglect will deſtroy 
it all. The ſlugs are very fond of its firſt leaves; and 
a little ſun, if watering be neglected, will burn them 
up. 

The larger peaſe ſhould now alſo be ſown for a full 
crop. | 
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FLOWER- ANI E China aſters will be now id fur tranſplant- 


GARDEN, © 


ing. Manage them three different ways to 
have every advantage of variety and ſucceſſion. 
Let the plants be divided into three equal parts: 
let one third be planted out upon a ſecond hot. bed, 
with a frame; another paxcel upon a ſlighter hot- bed, 
| th hoop'd 
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hoop'd and matted; and the third into the open 
ground, in a fine, ſunny, and rich border. Theſe 
laſt may take their chance unremov'd; the others are 
to be tranſplanted again. 

Let carnation plants which are to flower this ſum- 
mer, be dreſſed again; let dead leaves, if there be 
any ſuch, be pick'd off; let ſticks be thruſt carefully 
but firmly into the ground, for tying them up; and 
let them be faſtened to them in two or three different 
places; let the mould be broke about them, and re- 
freſhed with gentle waterings. 

Sow lupines, ſweet peaſe, and the ſmall convol- 
vulus. When the plants come up, the weakeſt muſt 
be taken away, that the others may have room. After 
this weeds muſt be clear'd away; and they muſt have 
the ſupport of ſticks, and frequent moderate water- 
ings. 

The walks now demand care. The graſs will 
be very ſtrong in growth, and if neglected but a 
few days now, will be rank and coarſe all ſummer, 
It muſt be mow'd often, and rolPd thoroughly. 
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FINISH the ſowing of biennial and perennial SEMI- 
NARY. 


plants. . 
Dig up ſeparate pieces in ſheltered ſituations, and 


dividing each into ſeveral ſpots, ſow on them 


hollyhocks, and tree mallows, campanulas, wall- 
flowers, ſtock-july-flowers, pinks, and ſweet-williams. 


They muſt be thinned as they come up, and from 


time to time weeded and watered. | 
Tranſplant cyſtus's and phillereas, hollies and 
yews, alatemus's and the cytiſus's of ſeveral kinds, 
to be ready for farther removal, when wanted. 
The earth muſt be well broken ; the extreme fibres 
of their roots trimm'd off, and the mould ſettled be- 
tween them; after this they ſhould be faſtened up to 
ſtakes, and occaſionally watered. 4327 . 
The evening is the beſt time of the day for this, 
and a ſhowery feaſon ſhould be choſen. | 


Dig four ſmall pieces in a ſituation not too much 
L 2 ex- 
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expoſed, and ſow ſaſſafras and magnolia ſeeds, alg 
the acorns of the ever- green oaks and cypreſs- ſeed. 


Cover them half an inch with fine mould. 
Look over new grafted trees. 


If the loam be cracked, beat up ſome Freſh ; and 
renew it carefully. If the wind gets to the grafts, 


no good is to be expected 


Look over the beds of ſhrubs, tranſplanted from the 
ſeed ground, If ſhowers do not fall, water theſe beds 


once in three or four days. 


rxuir- INSECTS begin now to hatch upon fruit- 
GARDEN. trees, and too much care cannot be taken to de- 


ſtroy them. 


They are moſt troubleſome on the weakeſt trees, 


the duſt was ſprinkled. 


VINES in the open ground this week ſhould have 
a careful dreſſing. Stake them; and let the ſtakes be 
ſound, well fixed, and the vines ty'd regularly to 


them. 


the rows. 


Then dig the ground a full ſpade depth between 


Look- over the fruit trees inoculated laſt ſeaſon ; 


cut off the upper part of the ſtock; and 
ground be ſtirred about the roots. 


let the 


SOW 
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so W hyſlop and- ſweet marjoram, thyme, and KITCH- | 


ſummer-ſavory. DEN, 


When the plants appear they muſt be watered, and 
after weeded ; and when it is ſeen which are the 
ſtrongeſt, the weaker muſt be pulled up, to give 
theſe free room for growth, | 

Radiſhes ſhould be ſown now upon light, rich 
earth, and often watered. 

Sow and plant beans and peaſe. ; 

The ground muſt be well dug ; and the rows ſhould 


be at ſuch a diſtance, that the ſpade can be hereafter. 


brought in between them. 

Once in fix days let a ſmall piece be dug up for 
young falletting. The ſucceſs of this depends upon 
the richneſs of the ſoil, and the fineneſs of the mould. 

The ſeeds muſt be ſown in drills, and not too 
thick; each kind ſeparate, and the ſeed well cho- 
ſen, They muſt be covered lightly, and encouraged 
to ſhoot by frequent waterings. They will thus be 
tender and thick in the ſtalk, and the leaves freſh and 
full of juice. | 100 

They ſhould be gathered juſt in the time they at- 
tain a due bigneſs, and as they continue in perfection 
only five or ſix days; there ſhould be a ſucceſſion 
ready by that time. 

At evening water the quantity intended for the 
next day's ſervice; let this be done about five in 
the afternoon: let the ſallad be gathered early the 
next morning, taking it up by the roots, not cutting 
it, and let it be laid in a cellar; juſt when it is 
wanted for the table, let the roots be cut off. 

The French of late have got into a method of 
raiſing this young ſallad in boxes of earth in cel- 
lars; and prefer it to what grows in hot-beds, or 
the open air. The principle is the ſame, for tis 
the ſun that exhales the juices of theſe young leaves, 
and renders them Qlabby. 

Where crops grow ſtrong, give them the ad- 


vantage of cleanneſs from weeds and freſh broken 
earth for ſhooting, | 


L 3 Plant 
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Plant ſticks for thoſe rows of peaſe which re. 
quire it. | 
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FLOWER- HERE there are flips of auriculas fit for 
GARDEN, taking off, let it be done this week. Care 


muſt be taken not to diſturb the mother plants, 
and they will be the ſtronger for this removal, 
the roots having lefs to nouriſh. | 

Fill as many ſmall pots as there are ſlips with 
good mould; and plant carefully in each one flip, 

Set them immediately as they are taken off 
from the old plants, and give a gentle watering; 
they ſhould then be ſet in a ſhady place to 
root. 

The beſt time of doing this is in the evening of a 
cloudy day, and they muſt be watered every other 
evening till they are rooted. | | 

If any are found not to take kindly, ſet the pots in 
a hot-bed frame, and nurſe them as tender exotics ; 
covering the glaſſes with mats till they are well 
rooted. 

If ever-greens are wanted, let them be brought in 
the evening of a cloudy day. They muſt be planted 
immediately on taking them up ; the mould muſt be 
kept moiſt abour their roots. 


Let a large hole be opened for each, and the | 


earth very well broke in its bottom. Let the tree 
be brought with a ball of its own mould, and before 
it is ſet in, let a good quantity of water be poured 
into the hole; and the looſe earth at its bottom 


be well wetted and worked up with it: then " 


. 
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the tree, and fix it carefully upright; and when the 
roots are well covered, make a kind of baſon to de- 
tain the water, and give a good watering, by a 
little at a time. Then throw a quantity of peaſe- 
ſtraw over the place, and once in three days repeat 
the watering. 

Put ſome more tuberoſe roots into a hot-bed to 
forward them : they wil! come into flower as the 
firſt are going off, and by this means there will 
be a ſucceſſion of them for a very conſiderable time. 

The annuals in their hot-beds muſt by degrees be 
inured to the weather. Every tolerable day ad- 
mit the air to them about noon, according to their 
ſtrength and condition, and drawing up the mould 
to their ſtem, | 


The hardier flowers will now open in the common 


borders, and the ranunculus's and anemonies, the 
hyacinths, and tulips, the auriculas, and the whole 
glory of the ſpring, will be in flower, or in the im- 
mediate promiſe of it. | RNs 

Let all be clear'd and put in order that the pro- 
prietor may enjoy them. 

The borders ſhould this week have a perfect clean- 
ing, not the rudiment of a weed ſhould be left. The 
decay'd leaves that may hang about the roots muſt 
be taken off, and the mould be drawn in carefully 
about the heads of the roots. RS 

The beds of choice flowers muſt alſo be kept 
perfectly clean; and they muſt till have the ſhel- 
ter of their mats at night. 

Let the gravel-walks be well roll'd after rain, that 
the whole may bind. 

The frequent mowings of the graſs muſt be con- 

tinued ; and a careful eye mult every day or two be 
Carry'd thro* the whole ground, to keep things in 
the neat and perfect order. 


WEED the autumnal ſeed-beds of trees and ſhrubs. sry. 
The young trees will in many places. begin to ap- 5 
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Then let them have a gentle watering every other 
day. x 
Thoſe pines which do not riſe well from ſeed, 
may now be propagated by inarching. The ſtock 
and the tree which has the bud muſt be ſo near, 
that the parts to be joined may be braught to touch 
one another. 

The ſtock being one of the common hardier pines, 
may be raiſed any where; and the tree from which 
the graft is to be taken, being in à tub or pot, 
that may be brought to it without difficulty, 
| Let it be brought ſo cloſe, that a convenient 
branch of the tree to be grafted, may be brought 
to touch the-ſtock near the ground. Mark the place 
where it joins eaſily in this manner; and chuſe a 
cloudy warm day for the operation. 
| Pare away the bark and wood at the place marked 
on the branch, three inches: bring it down to the 
ſtock, and mark with a knife the exact place where 
it will join: cut away the bark and ſome of the 
wood for that ſpace; the two parts muſt then be 
made to ſuit one another, and no time muſt be loſt 
in doing it. 

Cut a little tongue upwards in the branch, and 
make a nick in the ſtock to admit it: this ſerves for 
faſtening them the more ſecurely. Bring the two cut 
parts together, fix the tongue in its nick, and lay them 
even, that there be no vacancy between in any part; 
then draw round wet baſs gently, but ſecurely; 


and by repeated tyeings keep the two cut parts 


cloſe together: mould ſome clay, and lay it care- 
fully on: cloſe it about by frequent preſſing; wet it 
on the furface a little, and about the edges, that it 


may fall perfectly even, and then cover this firſt 


coat with a ſecond, carrying up the laſt covering be- 
yond the firſt. Thus it will clofe all, and the air will 
not eaſily crack it through. 

When the clay is put on, let the ſtake be thruſt 
carefully into the ground, juſt at che ny 
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that it will come cloſe to the united part. Let & be 
fixed very firm in the ground; and when the cl 
is ſo well cloſed that no air nor moiſture can get in, 
Jet the part that is thus united be brought cloſe to the 
ſtake, and tyed above and below the place with a-good 
quantity of baſs. | | / 
In this manner let all ſtand till the latter end of 
Auguſt; and the parts wil then be ſo well united, 
that the graft may be cut from the mother 
tree, | 


It muſt be taken off with a ſlope cloſe to the ſtock, 


the freſh cut part muſt be again covered with clay. 


The growth will be regularly carried on, and the 
arts unite inſeparably. 
The ſtake muſt be left in for a conſiderable time, 
and the parts bound to it; for the danger is not ſoon 
over that might come from winds. - 
Many of the tenderer greenhouſe ſhrubs'may be 
alſo propagated by this method of inarching. 
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LOOK over all the vines that are planted in the rzvrr. 


uſual manner againſt walls: they will be making GARDEN; 


their ſpring ſhoots. 


All thoſe buds which riſe in wrong places ſhould be 


rubbed off; where two are produced from the fame 
ſpot rub off one. | 

The branches being laid cloſe to the walls, the bad 
wood clear'd away, and nothing left but what is uſe- 
ful, the juices will flow to the right place, the ſun 
will have its full power, and nothing will be wanting 
25 our climate can give for the ripening of the 
ruit. 

Peaches, nectarines, e and other wall fruit 
trees, are now coming forward apace, and muſt be 
encouraged. On the ſtrength and fulneſs of their 
bloom will depend the quantity of the fruit; and the 
2 if ſtinted in nouriſhment, will be infected with 
10Jects, | 


Keep their roots in a vigorous ſtate of growth, wy 
0 
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the ground, where they run in a condition to ſupply 
them. SI Wb ot 

Let the whole borders wherein they ſtand, be dug 
up with a three-tin'd fork, and the mould thrown up 
looſe. ale tele 3 | 

Then ſprinkle on wood ſoot, a quart to as much 

ground as holds fix trees; break all with a rake ; 
take off the weeds, and lay it level, 

The ground after this muſt be watered once in 
three days. ; 


xrrcuen, PRE PAR E ridges for cucumbers and melons 
GARDEN, that are to be raiſed under bell-glaſſes : ſpare not 
dung, much leſs labour, for this will always be very 
well repaid. | 
The dung muſt be proportioned to the number of 
holes, a load to every five: this mult be thrown up 
with ſome aſhes, and when it has lain a week it 
will be fit for uſe, | 
Mark out a trench for one row as many yards in 
length as there are glaſſes, with the allowance of their 
breadth ;. for the beſt way of putting them is at a fair 
yard diſtance. The width of the trench is to be two 
foot nine inches. The plants are now vigorous, as 
we directed them to be raiſed ; and having their rough 
leaves, they are ready for planting out. Let the depth 
of the trench be five inches; and, if in a moiſt ſoil, 
leſs. | 
Throw in the dung, and ſpread it in as in making a 
hot-bed; lay the top even, and level the ſides; mea- 
ſure the diſtances for the holes, and in each place 
lay in a baſket of earth freſh from a good heap of rich 
mould, ſtick up a ſtake in the middle, and ſet on the 
laſs. | 
1 Cover the reſt of the ridge with the mould that was 
thrown up in making the trench. 
L“et the glaſſes remain fifty-ſix hours upon the bed, 
then bring in the plants. | 
Place two foreach glaſs, levelling the hill of * 
5 1 
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at topz and when they are planted, raiſing a ridge of 
earth, like a Baſon, to hold water, 

Shade them till they have taken good root, wa- 
tering them gently at times. This muſt be continued 
till they have acquired good ſtrength, and ſpread lux- 
uriantly. | 

The ridges ſhould be five foot from one another. 

Put another crop of French beans into the natural 
ground. Chuſe a warm and ſheltered place, and 
guard the young plants when they appear, from ſlugs 
and other devourers. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HERE was in the laſt introduction the 
ame plain leffon inculcated as at firſt; 
dhat when the filaments grow equal, and 
in the ſame flower with the ſtyle, their 
number diſtinguiſhes the claſs, which is 

named from that circumſtance. 

The two claſſes of the Linnzan ſyſtem which we 
illuſtrate in this place, are the Enneandria and the 
Decandria, the ninth and tenth in that author's 
ſyftem. 

The character of the Enneandria is that there are 
nine-filaments in every flower, and that of the De- 


candria that there are ten; theſe we have repreſented; 
an 
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4 the gardener will know that all plants of the 
— be 5 belong to the ſame claſſes | 
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TAKE care of the auriculas now in boom, the Ho- 
duſt which covers them is no ſmall addition to their CARDEx. 


beauty, and this muſt be preſerved upon them. The 
rains would waſh it off, therefore the plants muſt be 
ſhelter'd, the very winds alſo will diſturb it. The 
ſun, whoſe moderate inffuence is neceffary to bring 
on the bloom, will prefently make the flowers wither, 
if ſuffer'd to ſhine upon them too freely. 

The plants, which have been removed to the 
ſtands, and placed upon ſhelves, muft be farther pro- 
tected by a canvas curtain; this muſt be fixed to the 
top of the ſtand, on the edge of its cover; and it 
mult be ſo long, that being let down it will reach to 
. ground at ſorne confiderable diſtance from the 

ont, | 

Let the curtain remain drawn up to the top, when 
the air is mild and the ſun moderate; but when Te 
ſhines too violently, let it be ſo far let down as to 
ſcreen them : and when there are heavy ſhowers, or 
furious winds, let it be drawn down entirely, and 
faſten'd to the ground. - pact. 

When the flowers are full blown, mark ſome for 

ſeed : chuſe theſe by the following characters: 
The ſtalk muſt be upright, tall, and firm; the 
number of flowers conſiderable, and ſeparate foot- 
ſtalks ſhort. The flower itfelf muſt be large and flar, 
regular in its diviſions, ſhort in the tube, and the 
colours lively, with a broad eye of white or yellow. 

As ſoon as theſe are mark'd, let them be removed 
from the ſtand. 

Let a piece of ground be.choſe for them in the ſe- 
minary, open to the ſouth-eaſt, and defended from 
all other quarters ; and let the pots be here ſet up to 
the rim in the ground; Take off any GETS 
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ſtir the mould about the ſurface, and from time to 
time give them a gentle watering. 

The ſeeds will thus ripen, perfectly, and produce 
good plants. 3 | 

We have directed the ſeedling polyanthus to be 
ſheltered from the ſun; and none require this more 
than the auriculas. They muſt be carefully defended 
from this, either by their ſituation, or proper ſhading; 
and the mould muſt be kept free from the leaſt bud- 
ding of a weed, and often refreſhed with water. 

Hyacinths, ranunculus's, anemonies, and tulips, 
now in bloom, muſt be treated with the ſame care we 
adviſe to be uſed for the auriculas on their ſtands, 

Have the beds planted with hoops for drawing on 
mats, to defend the roots and buds from the ſeverity of 
the winter; and the ſame defence will now be needful, 
not only againſt rain and winds, but againſt too much 
ſun. Winds will break the ſtalks, heavy ſhowers will 
beat down the bloom, and too much ſun will quickly 
exhauſt thoſe delicate juices which ſupply the flower : 
to preſerve theſe beauties long in their full perfection, 
they muſt not be too much expoſed to the free ait. 
The mats muſt be always ready for drawing over 
them; and they muſt be cover'd in all hard ſhowers 
and ſtorms. 

In the beſt days they muſt not be expoſed to the 
heat of the noon ſun; the mats muſt be drawn over 
them at eleven o' clock, and not taken off till between 
four and five: thus they will have the morning and 
evening ſun, and ſufficient free air, without which 
they would fade. | 1 


PLAN T out into the open ground ſuch ſeedlings 
of exotic trees and ſhrubs, as are finally to ſtand the 
weather ; but, requiring ſome care and protection 
while young, are firſt raiſed in pots. The Carolina 
bay, and euonymus, the tulip trees and candle-berry, 
with others of the ſame character, are to be. thus 
treated. 


Chuſe a ſhelter'd part of the nurſery, and br 
them 
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them in a light but not poor earth. The evening of a 
cloudy day muſt be choſen : open as many holes as 
there are plants. The bottoms of all theſe muſt be 
watered, and the mould laid out at their ſides. + 

The plants muſt be taken out of the pots with their 
whole ball of earth; and the fibres which ſpread on 
the outſide taken off with ſciſſars. The ball thus 
trim'd, muſt be ſet upright in the hole, and a little 
of the mould drawn round about it : then the fides of 
the ball muſt be gently cut down lengthwiſe, in ſe- 
veral places, ſo as to open the earth a little, without 
breaking it to pieces, and immediately the reſt of the 
mould muſt be thrown in. | 

Thus will the roots be in a condition to ſhoot new 
fibres, and there will be a free and well broken earth 
to receive them; all the time ſo much of the old 
earth will remain about them, that there will be a 
continual ſupply of nouriſhment, without any check 
from the removal. 

They muſt be watered as ſoon as they are put into 
the ground, and this repeated at times till they are 
well eſtabliſhed ; after which they will take their 
growth with the reſt of the plantation, ſharing only 
the common care. | 

Dig up a piece of ground in a warm and ſhel- 
ter'd part of the nurfery, for ſowing the ſeeds of 
ſome of the hardier American trees, particularly the 
coniferous kinds. They muſt be covered about half 
an inch, and at times watered, . 

In winter they will require to be ſhelter'd, by 
drawing a mat over them in the ſevereſt weather; 
but at all other times they will ſucceed the better for 
having the more air. | 


TAKE care of the forcing frames. Nature is rurr- 
exhauſted by the force uſed to ripen fruits at ſo early GARDEN. 
a ſeaſon, and nouriſhment muſt be given in propor- 
tion. The earth muſt be frequently ſtirred about 
their roots, and they mult have every day a moderate 


Watering, 
; . The 
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The trees muſt he more opened to the air, zu 
every other day it will be very ſervieeable to var 
them:all over, branches, leaves and fruit. 
The fig trees which were covered up during vi-: 
ter, and by degrees expoſed, ſhould now be left per. 
fectly open. ha n 1157 u „el oF = 
Look over fruit trees againſt walls: if any brangk 
be loaſe; faſten it earefully: rub off all fore-right 
and irregular ſhoots, and train to proper places thoſe 
that are fit for ſervice. Then go over the eſpalen 
Look to all new planted trees; ſee they be firm in 
their place, and promote their growth by- watering, 
+ 'Fhe- moſt dangerous time for the bloſſoms of 
wall fruit, is that of black froſts : the bloflems fall, 
and the new ſet fruits in numbers during the conti- | 
nuance of that weather, and the cauſe is little known, 
It is not that thoſe froſts are ſeverer than any others; 
but no dew falls in ſuch nights, which gives them 


Ve The weakeſt tree always ſuffers moſt by froſt, and 
for the ſame reaſon trees in general will ſuffer more 
by theſe froſts than by any others, becauſe the want 
of that natural refreſhment they ſhould have from the 
dews of the night will make them weak, 5 
This muſt be avoided by giving all the fruit 
treis in ſuch ſeaſons daily waterings: it muſt be 
done about three in the afternoon, and the whole 
mould of the border ſhould have the advantage of 
it. The roots will- thus be well ſupplied; that the 
KOs et of the growth will prevent the effects of 
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xrremww BEGIN this week with a general weeding : 4 
1 GARDEN, mong the ſmalleſt kinds by hand; for others the hoe 
[ is to be uſed. | | 
* In thoſe in rows, at due diſtance uſe the ſpade ; * 
* digging between them will more effectually deſtroy 

5 the weeds than any other method, and it will greatly 
= ſtrengthen the growth of the plants. — 


FIRST WE EX. 

Follow this general weeding by a general wa- 
tering. | | 
Hoe in the drieſt days: weed by hand, after a 
little rain. | 

Dig in either weather; but in the drieft days the 
mould will break eaſieſt, and the ſpade will be moſt 
ſerviceable. 

Slip ſome artichokes, and chuſe a moiſt part of 
the ground for planting them; and give them fre- 
quent waterings. 

Sow young, falletting on a ſhaded part of the 
ground open to the north welt, | 

Slip ſage and other aromatick kinds, and plant 
them out in a ſhady border : give them frequent 
waterings. 

Dig a piece of good ground for Cos and Sileſia 
lettuces. Sow ſome good ſeed; and if there do not 
come ſhowers, give a gentle watering. | 

In a fair evening after a ſhower, draw up ſome 
mould about the ſtems of the cabbages and cauli- 
flower plants. | 

The celeri plants will be ſtrong. A new bed muſt 
be prepared for the greateſt part of them, and in a 
cloudy evening they muſt be taken up, leaving as 
many as will ſtand at about a finger's length diſ- 
tance, and planting the others in their new bed at 
the ſame meaſure. A pentle watering will be neceſ- 
fary for the new planted ones, and it will be ſervice- 
able for the others. 

Look after inſets, which the warmth of the 
ſeaſon now brings out from their lurking holes; 
and which if not deſtroyed before they copulate, 


will 1 lay the foundation for an unconquerable mul- 
titude. | 
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opened for admitting air to them. 
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| SECOND WEEK. 
HE anemonies are now in perfection, and the 
| ranunculus's daily diſcover new beauties, 
| Manage theſe carefully. The wind, rain and ſun 
being kept off by moderate covering, the flowers 
will not only be much finer, but they will laſt double 
the uſual time. | 
Defend them by hoops ſupported on ſtakes, and a 
covering of canvas ; thus there is air enough, and 
the time of drawing the canvas over them is only at 
thoſe hours, when none look at them : morning and 
evening are the times for viewing flowers, not only 
as they are moſt freſh and vigorous at thoſe ſeaſons, 
but that a full ſun is not the proper light for diſtin- 
iſhing their colours. 

The amaryllis's and other autumnal flowers mult 
now have their roots taken out of the ground. Let 
this be done with care; and dry them gently upon 
_ in an airy place, out of the reach of the 
un. N 
Then tye them up in parcels, till the time of plant. 
ing them, toward the end of ſummer. | 

Harden the tender annuals to the air; and nov 
plant out the ſtrongeſt and forwardeſt of them. 

They are yet in pots, and the frames have been 


Let holes of a full ſize and depth, for the whole 
ball of earth contained in the pot, be opened for 
them. | 

Plant them in the evening of a cloudy day, and 


let the whole ball of earth be ſhook out with them 
| without 
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without breaking. The dangling fibres, muſt be 
trim'd off, and the ball ſet upright in the hole. 

The mould muſt then be filled in about it, and 
ſettled by a gentle watering. 

Sow hardy annuals on the borders, and give them 
free and frequent waterings. Nature allows fewer 
ſhowers in this advanced part of ſummer, | 

Lobels catchfly, the dwarf lychnis's, the ſmall 
convolvulus, with ſome lupines, ſweet and Tangier 

e are moſt proper now. | 

Obſerve the leaves of hyacinths which are paſt 
flowering, they will begin to decay; and the roots 
ſhould be taken out of the ground. 

Then let the mould of the bed be ſtirred and pre- 
pared for laying up into a kind of ridge. 

Let the roots be carefully laid into this ridge, 
not upright, but ſideways, nearly flat, and with the 
bottom ſomewhat higheſt. The root is to be co- 
vered with earth, and the leaves are to be left out, 


hanging down by the fide of the ridge. The ſtalks 


and leaves will thoroughly decay, and the roots will 


{well and gather ſtrength and fullneſs. 

When the leaves are waſted, the earth muſt be 
open'd, and the roots carefully taken out and clean'd. 
They muſt then be ſpread on a mat in an airy 
room, to harden a little; and this done, put up in 
boxes till autumn. 


WEEDS now riſe up abundantly, and muſt be 
every where deſtroyed, 

Clear the beds of ſeedling plants and trees by 
hand ; and when the earth is broken by pulling up 
the roots, give a gentle watering. 

Next clear the rows of new-planted trees. The 
hoe will anſwer where they ſtand cloſe ; but in other 
Places the ſpade is preferable. 

Next examine the beds ſown in ſpring, and on 
which there is yet no appearance of any ſhoot : they 
will require defence and watering. ey 
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FRUIT THE great value of fruit is when gathered as i 
GARDEN: i, eaten. We ſhall preſent the Rept ak a * 
by which it may be pluck'd at the table, being 
brought growing thither: by which a cherry tree be- 
comes a part of a deſert, more elegant than all the 
fooliſh mimickry of art, in painted leaves and paper 
flowers: and, to recommend the practice farther, 
with all theſe advantages, it is eaſier and cheaper 
than any of the common methods. 

It is the diſcovery of Mr. Barnes, and ſhall be 
given in his own words. 

* To have cherries in the elegant and pleaſing 
manner I have mentioned to you, the method I follow 
ſucceſsfully is this. 

In March I plant good cuttings of the Bird 
Cherry; which, managing them as your practical 
rules direct, and as experience confirms, will be very 
well rooted by the end of the following September. 

<< The common method is by layers: but I have 
tried both, and find the cuttings every way preferable. 

The firſt week in October J plant out theſe cut- 
tings in two-penny or three-penny pots, according to 
their ſize, and ſet the pots up to the rim in dry earth. 

<* Thus the froſt is kept out, and they live through 
the winter. 

The ſeaſon following I bud ſome of the earlieſt 
cherries upon them, protecting them, as you direct, 
from injuries. | 

* All will not ſucceed whatever care is taken; there- 
fore looking them over afterwards, where the bud- 
ding has miſſed, I graft them with the ſame kinds. 

<« The third year theſe trees will be fit to force. 
There now appears a great advantage in the ma- 
nagement before directed. As they are budded or 
grafted near the ground, and are planted in pots, 
the ſhoot riſes from a low part, and the growth is 
cheek'd by their being potted. They will not be at 
this time be two foot high, tho' full of branches. 

„The place where they are forced need not be 
mare than two foot high. Any heat will anſwer the 

| purpole 
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rpoſe of forcing them; fire or dung fucceed alike; 
and I have obtained fruit in the firſt week in April 
from theſe trees, under a common hot-bed frame. 

« This year I ſent in to table, on the eighth of 
April, one of theſe trees loaded with fruit in full 
perfection, by this cheap and eaſy management. 

« The tree is not above eighteen inches high ; 
and the opinion of the company was, that there 
was on it at that time a pound of ripe and excellent 
fruit. | 

„] uſually ſet the tree in a handſome pot, for this 
purpoſe; and covering the mould with freſh moſs, 
ſprinkle over it ſome of the ſpring flowers. The ap- 
pearance is in the higheſt degree pleaſing, and excels 
the common ornaments of deſerts, as nature does art 
on all other occaſions.“ 


TRANSFER into this part of the ground the Krohn | 


late work of the nurſery : weeding and watering are 
as eſſential in this as in that part of the garden. 

Beans and peaſe will be in flower upon warm bor- 
ders : theſe will require good watering, otherwiſe the 
bloſſoms drop without ſetting for pods : the fure 
way to prevent it, is by giving the waterings all over 
the plants. 

Plant peaſe, beans, and French beans. The peaſe 
and beans will require good watering : leſs will an- 
ſwer for the French beans. 

Plant out radiſhes for ſeed. 

Let the ground choſen for them be dry, and ex- 
poſed to the noon ſun. Let this be well dug, and 
then lines be marked out upon it at a yard diſtance, 
and holes opened a full ſpade depth, at a yard aſun- 
der, for the reception of the roots. 

Chuſe ſuch roots as are long, ſtrait and ſingle, 
with ſmall tops. 

When fine and well-ſhaped roots are thus choſen, 
let one be planted in every hole, the mould carefully 
fixed about it, and a gentle watering given to pro- 
mote the ſtriking for growth without any check. 
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After this, dig now and then between the plants, 
and give gentle waterings, if nature denies ſhowers, 

Theſe muſt only be allowed while the ſeed is ſwell- 
ing in the pod; for afterwards, it is better to have it 
harden gradually. 

Let the gardener go over the plantation of early 
cabbages, taking ſome ſoft baſs in his hand for tying 
them up. The leaves of many of them will now turn 
in: this is the firſt advance toward cabbaging : they 
will proceed 1n it but ſlowly at firſt; and, if left to na- 
ture, it will in general be a long time before any thing 
is done effectually : but here it is that art is needed. 

Nature is not to be forced, but aſſiſted in her own 
way : the leaves that of themſelves bend in, muſt be 
gently brought nearer, and tied together, and thus 
the inner ones will cluſter and whiten. 

Dig two pieces of dry light ground, and ſow fal- 
ſafie and ſcorzonera, The early ſowings yield their 
Crops in haſte in theſe two kinds, and they ſoon after 
run up to ſeed. Theſe will come in at a more ad- 
vanced period, but as they come later they will keep 
longer in order : for the natural time of their flower- 
ing being paſt before they riſe to any ſtrength, they 
will not be in haſte to run to ſtalk. 
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HAD E the beds of fine flowers at noon, and 
let them occaſionally have water. 

Keep the borders, graſs, and gravel-walks in or- 
der: the gravel ſhould be roll'd often, and cleaned 
from the leaſt appearance of a weed; and the borders 
not only weeded, but ſtirr'd and raked once in three 
or four days. 

Take 


E 
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Take up the roots of the fine Colchicums and clean 
them, and ſpread them out on a mat in a dry airy 
room: when they are a little hardened, put them up 
till the time of planting, which ſhould be about nine 
weeks after. 

Different roots require a various conduct in this 
reſpect. If theſe be kept too long out of the ground, 
the flowers not only will come late, but they will be 
poor. The tulip requires a longer time of being out 
of the earth; and the fritillary will ſcarce bear to 
be kept out at all. 

There is in many of the bulbous kinds a time of 
reſt between the decay of the leaves, and ſhooting 
for the next bloom, | 

If the roots be kept ſo long out of the ground, the 
purpoſe of nature is perfectly anſwered. No wet warm 
ſeaſons can ſet them to growing at an improper 
time; nor cold damp rot them. 

When committed to freſh earth after this abſolute 
reſt, they draw their nouriſhment with more vigour, 
and the bloom is always finer. 

The tuberous rooted flowers of autumn will now be 
in a ſtate to be removed. Theſe are to be taken up 
and planted afreſh, as ſoon as out of the ground. 

This is the time when they beſt bear removal ; and 
being planted in a freſh ſoil immediately, they are 
encouraged to ſhoot ftrongly for the autumnal flower- 
ing. The autumnal cyclamen may ſtand as an in- 
ſtance for this practice. | 

See in what places the climbing plants will be 
proper; and ſow them. They will have a chance 
{till of coming to perfection; and if wet follows, they 
will often be the neff of their kind in the ground. 
The Indian creſs, the larger kinds of convolvulus, 
and the ſweet-pea will all be proper. 

Carnations now ſhew the buds for their flowering. 

This is fo large a flower, and has ſuch a multi- 
plicity of petals, that it requires the full nouriſhment 
which can be conveyed to it from the quantity of 


mould in its pot. 
M 4 Let 
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Let the plants be now examined carefully; all de. 
cayed leaves taken off, and à ſmall firm ſtick thruſt 
down as cloſe as can be to the ſtalk, without hurting 
the root: to this let the ſtalks. be tied between every 
Joint. The ſtick and the worſted ſhould be as near 
as poſſible of the colour of the ſtalk. | : 
. Examine whether there be more buds than one: 
if ſo, the reſt muſt be diſplaced before they exhauſt 
the nouriſhment. [YG cod. £1 17 
Stir the mould gently at the ſurface, and add ſome 
freſh rich compoſt; let the pot be ſet where there 
is moderate ſnn, and let it have frequent waterings. 
When the bud is near burſting, cut off the ſock 
juſt below its baſe; it will thus be ſupported per- 
fectly, and diſcloſe its fulneſs without conſtraint... 

The tendereſt annuals raiſed in hot-beds may now 
have their laſt removal. Theſe muſt not be truſt- 
ed out of pots; but they ſhould be allowed fuch 
as are of a due bigneſs. Theſe muſt be filled- with 
the richeſt. garden mould, unleſs. the plant be ſuch as 
require a particular compoſt ; and they muſt be 
planted into them with all poſſible caution. 

The pots muſt then be ſet upon a hot-bed that 
has loſt its firſt heat, and it will be a great advan- 
tage .to them if a quantity of light dry mould be 
thrown in between them. | 

Plant ſome good roots of tuberoſe now in à hot- 
bed that has moderate warmth. Thoſe we ordered 
to be planted earlieſt, will be in flower in the begin- 
ning of next month; the others will come in their 
due time afterwards, and theſe which are planted 
now will flower about October. | 

Plant them in rich garden mould. The roots 


muſt be well examined before they are put into the 

pots; the outer ſkins muſt he taken off; and if there 

be any off-ſets, they muſt alſo be taken away: 
The root thus cleaned, muſt be, planted in a ſmall 


72 80 mould, and covered about a quarter of an 
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All being planted, let the pots be ſet upon the 
mould in the hot bed; and a little of it juſt gather'd 
vp about their bottoms. Then let the glaſſes be let 
down. Let them have no water till they ſhoot; 
ard only a little air, by opening the glaſſes in the 
middle of the day. N MT DO IE 

After this they muſt be water'd every two or three 
days, and muſt be hardened to the air. 

They muſt then be brought up by repeated water- 
ings to a condition of flowering z. and kept out of 
the fun, and out of the way of other accidents. 


BRING into the open air thoſe natives of warmer GREEN- 
climates which have been ſheltered from winter : and HOUSE. 


admit more air to thoſe which will not at any time 
endure the free expoſure. | 

The greenhouſe plants are to be removed into pro- 
per parts of the garden, and the ſtoves to be refreſh'd 
with airings. 2a 

Let the orange, lemon, and citron, and all the 
others of their quality, be brought out into a warm 
and ſhelter*'d ſituation ; where they will ſtand open 
to the ſun, and where no cold winds reach them. 

The preparation for this ſhould be made a few 
days belive and if the gardener pleaſe, he may be- 
gin with that the firſt days of the week, and bring 
them out at laſt. | 5 

Let them be well clean'd again; no filth ſhould 
now be left upon any branch, no decayed leaf on 
the tree. | es 

Let the ſurface of the mould be ſtir'd; and lay on 
it an inch thickneſs of ſome light compoſt, mix'd with 
a handful of wood-ſoot, Give a gentle waterin 
when all this is finiſhed: not only the mould mu 


be watered, but the whole ſhrub : it cleans thoſe 
leaves the common care did not reach, and refreſhes 

the ſhrub, 930 | | 
Then let. all the air that can be admitted have 
free courſe into the greenhonſe for three or four 
days ; and after this, in a mild eyening, bring them 
PP VOY Wen WO 
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out, and place them where they are to ſtand for the 
ſummer. © 10 "0A 
In the fame manner treat all thoſe other king 
which bear abſolute expoſure.  _ ©. +1 

There are beſide theſe, ſome which will not ft 
the cold of our nights unſhelter'd, yet will at this 
time endure a great deal of the natural quality of 
our climate. Theſe will require more air now than 
they had in winter, and there will be eaſy opportu- 
nities of giving it. N 

The greater part of the green-houſe plants are 
thoſe we have treated of already, which will now re- 


quire abſolute expoſure: theſe being taken out the 


to the windows, and have as much air as poſll 
with any degree of defence: all day they muſt be 
perfectly expoſed at the windows, except two hours in 
the extream heat, when that is ſultry, and there are 
no clouds. e ow 
The glaſſes muſt be a little ſhaded at theſe hours, 
but at all others they may have the free ait; and che 
building defending them from the cold of the nights, 
they will have encouragement. to grow freely an 
ſtrongly, and be in no danger of chilling. They 
will get a freſher and ſtronger, colour, and their 
.. 
; + Theſe ſhould now be treated as the others, cleaned 
in every part, , freed from decayed leaves, and re- 
freſhed by ſome new mould, after ſtirring the furface 
of that in which they grow, ond 


others will have room; and they muſt be + 
le 


IHE ſtove plants next come under conſideration. 


Theſe will now require air, and they will be greatly aſ- 
ited in their growth by moderate funſhine ; but there 
are days in which they cannot bear it entirely. - , 

At evening the glaſſes muſt be cloſed to keep out 
the cold that will attend even our, warmeſt ſe ; 
and in the middle of bright days, when there are no 
clouds, and the ſun has all its power, they muſt be 
ſhaded: elſe it would exhauſt too much. 
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Many of the moſt elegant kinds in this department 
will now require tranſplanting. Thoſe raiſed” from 
ſed, have been planted in little pots, and ſet in the 
bed. Theſe, as they encreaſe in bigneſs, will require 
more earth for their roots. * : 

Bring in, for this purpoſe, a pot of proper ſize, 
and filling it three parts with the mould, ſet it up to 
the rim in the bed in the ſtove. Rig > TOO 

Let it ſtand three days: in that time the pot and 
mould will both be brought to the ſame temper with 
the air of the ſtove ; without which the plant would 
certainly be checked, and might be loſt, by the re- 
11 FR BP | 1 trong 

Let the pot of compoſt, and that containing the 
plant, be taken out of the bed in the evening of 'a 
mild day, and the compoſt poured out of the new 
pot, except as much as will lie an inch and half 
thick at the bottom. TBS 

Let the plant be cleaned, the ſtem wiped, the de- 
cay'd leaves, if any, picked off, and the ſhoots, 
where needlfel;” Wertged. Let it be taken our of the 
ſmall pots with the ball of earth entire, and the fi- 
bres on the ſurface trim'd : then let-it be ſer upright 
in the middle of the larger pot, with its ball undi- 
ſturbed ; and let the freſh compoſt be carefully pour- 
ed in round it, till the vacancy is filled, and rhe ball 
covered about three quarters of an inch. This done, 
let the whole have a gentle watering, and the new 
pot be ſet into the bed as the other was. There will 


be no check 1% wan from this in the growth even of 
i | 


the tendereſt kinds. 

Let the plants in general be alfo carefully looked 
over. The gardener has been ſufficiently cautioned 
againſt ſuffering them to be foul, and he muſt now 
repeat his labours to prevent it. | 

The duſt which gathers on theſe leaves choaks up 
the natural and neceſſary pores, and the plant wants 
their ſervice, If this be permitted it grows ſickly : 
the juices ſtagnate, and when they ſtagnate they pu- 
trify : this makes them food for inſects; and where- 

ever 
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. 
ever that food is, the little myriads come. We fee t 
in blighted trees, and *tis the ſame here. 
Duſt, which obſtructs the pores of theſe tender 
plants, has the ſame effect with cold, that ſtagnates 
the Juices in thoſe hardier ſhrubs and trees. Inſeds 
follow: the vulgar have hence thought them gęte- 


rated of the duſt ; but *tis the fame thing to the gar- 


dener, whether the inſects are produced from this ac- 
cident, or brought thither by it. Let him take care 
to clean off the foulneſs whenever he perceives it. 

Let the mould on the ſurface in all the pots be 
broke, and refreſhed by a ſmall addition of ſome 
compoſt of like kind; and let the ſeveral plants, 
according to their nature, have now and then a gentle 
watering, from a fine-noſed pot. e 00 


 TRANSPLANTING may be continued in the 
open air, for certain kinds, and on particular occa- 
ſions. In the nurſery of flowering plants for the next 
year, this is now to be managed with due care. 
In the preceding pages, we have directed the ſow- 
ing of hollyhocks, and many other of the biennial 
kinds. Theſe are to make their appearance in the 
garden the following year ; and they are to be pre- 
pared for it by proper removals. They are now 
cluſter'd in the ſeed-beds, and unleſs thin'd, will 
crowd and ſtarve one another. BY 0 
Dig a piece of ground in a part of the ſeminary, 
open to the ſouth-weſt, and where the ſoil is not too 
rich. Mark it into as many diviſions as there are 
Kinds of theſe plants; and let holes be opened at four 
or five inches diſtance, for the reception of as many 
of them as it will be thought convenient to raiſe. 
The ſtrongeſt are to be carefully planted into theſe, and 
the earth ſettled about them by a gentle watering. - 

After this, they will only need to be kept clear 


Again look over grafted trees; and give them 
. e 
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liberty at the bandage. The loam is no more wanted, 
and this ſtopping the pores of the bark, where perſpi- 
ration is now required; and the bandage pinching at 
the ſtock, they do only harm. Let the loam be 
cleared away, and the baſs untied; and with a flannel 
wetted in water juſt made milk-warm, let the part 
be waſhed clean. Iitth -u1j 30 tin 
Where there is a vigorous ſhoot from a graft, it 
muſt be ſecured by a ſtake, and by careful tyeing up, 
otherwiſe the wind will have too much power for it. 
Seedling trees, which have been raiſed in ſeparate 
beds in the ſeminary, will now require frequent water- 
ings. Weed them alſo carefully from time to time, 
and give the watering an hour before ſun- ſet. : 
Their ſhoots are tender, and the weight of too 
much water may ſpoil their ſhape. The ſmaller may 
alſo be deſtroyed by it entirely; inſtead of being aſ- 
ſiſted in their growth, their roots being bared, and 
the ſun afterwards parching them up. 
Let the gardener now alſo take the advantage of 
a ſhowery day, for the laying ſome branches of thoſe 
ſhrubs and trees, which will not readily take root, 
except by the ſhoots of the ſame year's growth. This 
is the caſe with ſeveral of the evergreens, and with 
the generality of the woody, climbing plants. 
The mould muſt be well broke; the branch brought 
down without violence, and ſecured by ſtrong pegs. 
Let the top be left out of the ground four inches, 
and let ſome light inciſions be made near the joints 
in the part that is covered, | oe? 
When the mould is laid on, give a gentle watering, 
and ſcatter a little peaſe-ſtraw over, to detain the 
moiſture. Let the mould from time to time be ex- 
amined and refreſhed with water as it grows dry; 
and in this manner there will not one layer in a 
thouſand fail. 
Ihe plantations, ſomewhat advanced in growth, 
muſt be from time to time weeded; and, in dry wea- 
ther, watered. +. 5 
The ſtakes, which have been placed to ſecure 
thoſe 
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thoſe trees which have been newly planted, muſt he 
examined, to try whether they remain firm; if not, 
let the bandages be untied, and the ſtake driven far. 
ther into the earth with a mallet; and the tree then 
tied up to it again. irt lis, Ne 
This is a needful caution; for the hot weather 
that is coming, is very improper for any rocking or 
ſwaying of new planted trees. The mould having 
leſs moiſture than at other times, to detain it about 
the roots, and hold them together, will ſeparate from 
them with the motion; and the dry air let in at the 
opening, which the ſtem never fails to make upon 


| rocking about will utterly deſtroy them. 
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If any of the new planted trees, though firmly 
ſecured, and at times watered, ſhew ſigns of decay, 
break the earth lightly all about them with a ſpade; 
and after giving a gentle watering, lay all round 
ſome turf from a common, cut tolerably thick, wich 
the graſſy ſide downwards; and let there be from 
_ to time waterings given, without removing the 
turt. * >: bf 


WALL-fruit are coming forward: and they are 
expoſed to many devourers. They are often produced 
alſo ſo thick upon the trees, that the firſt thinning of 
them ought to be begun at this time. 187 
They ſhould be thin'd beyond the common cuſtom; 
for the love of a great ſhew of fruit, in general pre- 
vails over the better thought of its excellence. 
One hundred of excellent fruit is preferable to two 
hundred of indifferent. This directs the clearing 
away more than is uſually done, and let not the gar- 
dener now be afraid of making a: free beginning. 


The firſt growth is a very great article, and the fruit 


that is crowded can take this but poorly. 
Obſerve which are the moſt promiſing; and the 
taking off a part of the worſt give more nourifament 
to-the.ethers. nc; ! [is 217) 1 
This thinning, however, muſt be done with 


cau- 
tion: 
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tion: for there are many accidents to which the 
remainder will be liable. ch v & UK 
Snails devour many: they muſt be watched daily 
at the times of their coming out of their holes, and 
deſtroyed. At early morning, and very late in the 
evening they always will be found : and at any time 
of the day when there are ſhowers, . and the air is 
not too chill, | 9.5 | 
Let the ground about the trees have ſuch a dreſſing 
as will make them a freſh ſupply of nouriſhment.  - 
Dig up the borders with the three-prong'd fork 
to deftroy weeds; and where the condition of the 
tree ſhews more than this is required, ſprinkle on a 
mixture of pond mud, ſoot and pigeons dung. 
This, with waterings ſo often repeated as to keep 


m4 


the mould always damp, and fo diſcreetly managed 


as never to make it very wet, will be the ſure means 


of giving vigour to rhe trees at a time when it is o 
ſuch important ſervice. _ 
Obſerve after this the ſhoots made by the trees, for 
they will be the more vigorous and luxuriant by 
ſuch management; and if not regulated, will ſoon 
grow into confuſion, All fore-right ſhoots muſt be 
placed ; and great care taken to train properly ſuch 


as riſe in a better direction: in places where they are 


wanted, they ſhould at this early time be brought 
to the wall, and ſecured by a looſe nailing ; that they 
may be early accuſtomed to the proper form, and 
their juices accuſtomed to run in a fit direction. 
The fruit will ripen better for this management of 
the branches; - for in the luxuriance of growth, which 
will be given by this cultivation of the trees, the 
young ſhoots will not only be more numerous, but 
larger and fuller of leaves, and the fruit otherwiſe 
would be injured by too much ſhade. Py 
The ripening of fruit depends upon the influence 
of the ſun, and the flavour of it to the free paſſage 
of the we : I for want of this forced fruits are 
poor; and whatever in any degree prevents the ac- 
cels of either, ſo far hurts the produce. Leaves are 
; | neceſſary 
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neceſſary to keep off the too free viſitation of the ſun 
beams, which would elſe exhauſt the fruit, and make 
it wither, when it ſhould ſwell for ripening ; but 
numerous boughs are too full a ſhade, and the ex- 
tream on this fide is as bad as the other. | 

The gardener ought to make himſelf perfectly ac- 
quainted with the reaſons of his practice, for there 
will be little =_ in his following rules mechanically: 
when he underſtands the purpoſe, he will ſee not 
only the convenience and advantage, but the ne 
of compliance : and he will know how to perform 

k the work regularly, and in due proportion. | 

The care of the young ſhoots which are preſerved 
is far from an impoſition of needleſs trouble : every 
minute's work he beſtows at this time, will ſave that 
of many in the ſucceeding ſeaſons. | 
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— — BEANS, peaſe, and French beans may yet be c 
' planted ; and it will be always adviſeable to put ſome | 
of each kind now into the ground. They will re- 
quire more waterings than thoſe planted earlier; : 
but with this care, and due weedings, and often 
breaking the mould between them, they will come in 
for uſe at a very agreeable time, and will be good 
in their kinds, | 

Weeding and watering are eſſential now to the 
whole ground. and muſt be continued from time to 
time with care. The young crops will require moſt 
of the former, and the older of the latter; but nei- 
ther muſt be neglected. 

Sow young fallad herbs once a week. The pro- 
duce will be very agreeable by way of variety, even 
when the beſt of the larger kinds are come in; and 

| the repetition of- theſe 8 ſowings will keep 
AH them always in good order. | 
Plant out the cabbages and ſavoys for winter ſer. 
vice; this may be done upon parts of the 
cleared from other crops. | 
Early radiſhes will be paſt ſervice, Let them be 
pulled up: and ſcatter over the ground an inch _— 
3 | 
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of a mixture of deen a melon bed, and 
pond mud, with a little ort. i rout 

This being laid all of a thickneſs muſt be dug · in, 
and the mould thrown up for a weck in ridges. 
Then let it be levelled, and the cabbage and fawoy 
plants ſet in rows at ſuch diſtance; that a ſpade can 
be brought in between them in the ſummer months. 
All weeds muſt he kept out, and from time to time 
the mould e en e ee the ſtems. in 
good weather. "ny 

The cucumber And Arlon wlangs- vac: —.— 
muſt be now carefully attended. They are apt to 
hang their leaves, and grow faint: this happens ei- 
ther from the too great power of the ſun, or the 

want of a ſufficient depth of mould. + / 
In the firſt caſe, the frames muſt be — with 
mats in the heat of the day inſtead of glaſſes, and 
in the other an inch depth of on n 1 be 
n over the whole bet. (eg 
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Early tulips, crocus's, and the firſt anemonies, 
with the ſnow-drops and ſome others, will be now in 
a condition for it. Clear them from mould, ſpread 
them upon a mat in a ſhady place: and then Pu 
them up for the next plantation. 

Keep the boxes of ſeedling flowers a chey 
have only the morning ſun. 

They are to have as much as can be allowed 3 
during winter, to warm the mould, and cheriſli their 
young roots; and in ſummer * muſt be e 

N rom 


S the leaves of bulbous a ruberous-rooted FLOWER. 
ſpring flowers decay take up the root ss. GARDIN. 
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from its full beams ; though they are open to tlivpe 


of the morning: for if they were expoſed at noon 
they would be parched up. As the weather grow 
hot, this care is to be taken to remove them, ſo that 
no particular days can be fixed. 
The carnations will now grow forwarder toward 
flowering, the earth muſt be kept moiſten d; and in- 
ſects picked off, if at any time found about the plants, 
Auriculas, as they are paſt flowering, muſt be 
removed from the ſtands, and placed on ſome part of 
the ground where they can have only the morning 


. fun: After this no moſs or weeds muſt be ſuffered 


to grow upon the mould, and thus they are to be 


left for ſummer. 


Look over the borders. and ſee where any thing 
can be added for the autumn flowering : there are 
ſeveral plants the gardener may yet bring in. The 
{weet ſcabious, oxeye, and chryſanthemum, may be 
now removed, but he mutt take a good opportunity 
of doing it: chuſing the evening of a ſhowery day, 
and ſhading the plants afterwards at noon, till they are 


3 well rooted. | 


SMI 


NAR. 


Clean and lay in order every part of the ground. 
The flower · beds muſt be kept ſree from weeds, and 
none ſhould be ſuffered to remain any where about 
the garden. It is the time when many will be run- 
ning to ſeed; and one plant now left will be the 


parent of a thouſand. . 


Mow graſs- walks frequently, for they ſoon run up 
into wildneſs, if neglected at this ſeaſon ; and let the 


gravel be kcpt rolled and cleaned. 


WATER the biennial and perennial flower-roots. 
raiſed from ſeed laſt ſeaſon; and now tranſplanted 
into ſeparate beds, and keep the ground clear from 
weeds between them. | 

Piopagate the ſcarlet Lychnis's by cuttings. The 
double kind is no way ſo well raiſed as this; and the 


young flower-ſtalks are N part. 


Chuſe a ſhady piece the ground, dig of 
I . 


mou 
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mould very well, and plant theſe cuttings with care. 
Every other day let them have a gentle watering. 

Many of the Lychnis's, and other perennial flower- 
ing plants, ſucceed very well this way, and not only 
fave a great deal of trouble, but afford ſtouter ſtalks. . 

Look over the trees that were budded the laſt 
ſeaſon: ſee that the ſhoots be not defrauded of 
nouriſhment, nor left in the way of miſchief from 
inſets. Suffer no ſhoots from the ſtock : theſe muſt 
be rubbed off as ſoon as they appear, and by that 
means the nouriſhment will all get to the bud. 

Wherever there is weakneſs in the tree, inſets 
come: in theſe caſes, the bud frequently is but mo- 
derately ſupplied with nouriſhment; and, in conſe- 
quence, there will be danger of thjs miſchief. The 
firſt notice of it will be by the leaves beginning to 
curl up. As ſoon as this is ſeen, pick off thoſe which 
are worſt, the reſt muſt be waſhed every evening 
with ſome water in which there has been ſteeped 
wood-ſoot and tobacco-ſtalks. | 

The beds of ſeedling trees and ſhrubs muſt be 
watered at times, and carefully ſhaded from the full 
noon-day ſun; The drying winds will alſo prove 


injurious to them, unleſs they be defended by a 


reed-hedge. 5 | T5) 

The mould muſt be kept perfectly free from weeds 
between them, and now and then broke with a 
trowel. oy | = | 

No part of the gardener's ground requires moiſture 
lo much as the nurſery. Let him examine from 
time to time the condition of the mould about the 
new-planted as well as ſeedling trees and ſhrubs; and 
wherever he finds nature has not given moiſture 
enough, ſupply it by labour. Waterings in large 
grounds are very fatiguing, but the choice is to do 
this properly, or to loſe all the profit of former care 


and pains. 
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AGAIN thin the fruit upon. che trees. Leave FRUIT- 
thoſe likely to ripen beſt, and diſplace the others. REX. 
FR, N 2 


Leave 
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Leave no where two together. One good dne! 
preferable to two indifferent ; and thoſe which won 


cloſe, always hurt one another. 

No matter whether the quantity upon the tree be 
ſmall or large: if there be ever ſo few, let not thoſe 
which ſtand thus, be preferved. The right practice 
is to be content with-the few that will ripen well, and 
wait a better produce next ſeaſon. This is the rule 
in unfavourable ſeaſons : when the quantity is large, 
the thinning is ſo much the more neceſſary. Not 
only the preſent crop is to be conſidered, but the good 
condition of the tree for ſucceeding years. Often a 
favourable ſpring will ſet more fruit than it is poſſible 
for the root to feed. KATH ; 

The gardener muſt take off the ſuperabundant 
number. If this be omitted, the fruit will be poor 
that year, and thin the next. 

Some who think themſelves careful obſervers, re- 
mark that the bearing of fruit-trees is in alternate 
years; that there is one, full year, and one ſcanty. 


The reaſon is, that when the trees are crowded with 


fruit they will not properly thin them; conſequently 


they are exhauſted that year, and are not able to pro- 


duce a large crop the next: they ſuppoſe what is their 
own neglect to be the courſe of nature; and even in 
the favourable year the fruit is worth little. 

In thinning of fruits the firſt thing to be conſi- 
dered is their ſize: no man would count the number 
of peaches, that ſhould be left to ripen, without con- 
fideration of the kinds. The nutmeg and the Newing- 
ton are both peaches, but the ſame vigour of root, 
the ſame expanle of tree, and ſame quantity of nou- 
riſhment, will ripen twenty of the nutmeg kind that 
will be needed for ten of the others 
Next to this article of ſize, the length of the 
bearers ſhould be conſidered, and after this, the con- 
dition of the horizontals, from which thoſe” bearers 
grow: laſtly, the quantity of fruit there is in the 


* 5 whole upon the bearers chat proceed from one ho- 


rizontal: and ſo of the reſt. N. 
n+ 6 7 Suppoſe 


, 
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Suppoſe a ſtrong and healthy tree, and imagine it 
pruned and dreſſed in a proper manner. Upon a 
horizontal of a yard long, there will be in this caſe, 
we will ſay ſix branches: + theſe being underſtood to be 
of the common length, will produce a great number 
of bloſſoms ; and the avaritious gardener may, if 
theſe ſet for fruit ripen, as he will call it, have. a great 
many upon them: but they will be ill-flavoured; If 
he would know what quantity will come to perfection, 
let him learn from our experience, till he have con- 
firmed it by trials of his own. | 

In the firſt thinning he will have taken off all that 
grew evidently cloſe, and he is now to conſider, 1. 
How many to leave on for ripening; and 2, Which 
theſe ſhall be. | 

Upon this horizontal, of a yard in length, with 
its ix bearing branches, there may be left of the com- 
mon middle- ſized peaches about fifteen; This will 
leave three on each of the three ſtronger, and two on 
each of the three weaker of. the bearers: | 

The careful gardener will uſually be able to ſee 
this difference of ſtronger and weaker bearers in the 
common run of trees: but if there be no ſuch dif- 
ference, let him leave the fruit at the ſame rate 
alternately, two on one bearer, and three on another. 
Before he takes off the reſt, let him ſingle out thoſe 
he is to leave, ſelecting the moſt promiſing fruit, and 
thoſe which ſtand beſt. 


This then is to be the general rule: fifteen peaches . 


or nectarines on ſix bearers, upon a horizontal of a 
yard, ſuppoſing the fruit of the middling kind as to 
lize: and theſe will ripen perfectly: they will have 
the true high flavour of their kinds; and the tree will 
every year, with due management, excepting for un- 
3 produce and ripen the ſame num- 

r. 

With regard to the peaches of other ſizes and 
kinds, the rule is eaſy: in proportion as they are 
larger, fewer muſt be left upon the tree; and as they 
are ſmaller, more. yr 19; 


N 3 The 
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The difference between the middle ſize of peaches 
and the largeſt is nat very grear, therefore of theſe 
the gardener may leaye twelve upon the fix bearers, 
that is, two on each; but, on the other hand, the 
difference is very great between the common or mid- 
dling ſize of peaches, and the little ones, as the nut- 

meg kinds. Theſe not only require leſs room, and 
leſs nouriſhment, from their ſmall ſize, but they are 
ſponer ripe and gather'd, and therefore they leſs ex- 
hauſt the tre. 2 — 

Of this kind, five will in the common condition of 
trees ripen very well upon every bearer; that is, there 
may be thirty peaches left upon the horizontal of a 
yard in length. If the tree be remarkably ſtrong, 
there may be alternately five and fix, or fix upon 
each beater left to ripen ; and by the ſame rule, if 
the tree be weaker, there ſhould be only four and five 
alternately, or only four upon each. Ay 7 

The proprietor of a garden will ſee by this ac- 
count, how very deficient the common practice is 
upon this head. E Ai 

Thin your wall - fruit this month, ſays their direc- 

tor; and they do it their own way : that is, they 

leave on twice or three times as many as the tree can 

ripen: hence one half periſhes, and the reſt is watery 

and ill-flavoured. This I have found, by long ex- 

rience, that when fruit ſtands: too thick, the ſun 

ams which would otherwife give them the true 

flavour, only render them flabby : they begin to de- 

cay before they are ripe ; and the beſt of them eat 

like fallings. ; 5 | | 

Let the gardener pbſerve that we have directed 

this thinning to be done at twice, or oftener; and 

that a week, ten days, or a fortnight, accarding to 

the ſtrength of the tree, paſs between theſe ſeycral 
pperations. 

The reaſon is plain: if the full number that ſet 
in a favourable ſeaſon, were left ta take their firſt 
growth together, they would all take that firſt growth 
amiſs ; for one would ſtarve another: and on the 

: gontrary; 
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would be ſoon reduced to much leſs than it need, by 

the accidental falling of the others. | | 
More than two-thirds of thoſe left on after a com- 

mon thinning, never come to their growth : though 


the two-thirds in that way is always much too large 


a number. Accidents from nature will deſtroy ſome, 
and accidents in the thinning will occaſion others 


to fall off afterwards, though they do not ſhew it 


at firſt, | Sy 
Let the firſt thinning be performed with great 


care, not to ſlack the growth or diſturb the others; 
and let theſe ſtand, according to the ſeaſon, eight, 
ten, or fourteen days; to ſhew not only which are 


beſt and moſt promiſing, but whether any have got 
damage, in pulling away the others. 
The different time we adviſe them to ſtand between 


the firſt and ſecond thinning, is on account of the 


ſeaſons. In a very favourable year a week is ſuffi- 
cient; in an unfavourable one they. muſt ſtand the 


longeſt time we have allowed. | | 
There will be more hazard of ſome of them fail- 


ing in an unfavourable year: in a more favourable 
it will be ſooner ſeen which are fitteſt to be left for 


ripening; and they will require to be thin'd the ſooner, 


becauſe all the nouriſhment thoſe take in which are 


7 _— off, is to the loſs of thoſe which are to 
and. 

Let thoſe which are to be removed be taken away, 
without touching the others, or even ſhaking the 


branch. This is eafily done by a flight twiſt ; and 


thoſe which are to ſtand being carefully choſen, the 
gardener may now promiſe himſelf ſo many perfect 


fruit. 


them. | 


| Thoſe which have 4 good cluſter of leaves, or a 
fair ſhoot at the ſame joint where they grow, always 


N 4 3 


contrary, if the whole number to be taken off, were 
pulled away at once, the number left on the tree 


The beſt to leave upon the tree are thoſe which 
are beſt ſhaped, faireſt, and have moſt leaves about 
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ripen the moſt favourably. If the leaves be too 
many, they are eaſily thin'd afterwards, at the gar- 
dener's diſcretion: but thoſe fruit which grow at 
the joints where good cluſters of them are, not only 
thrive beſt becauſe they are ſnaded, but becauſe there 
is much more juice drawn thither, than when the 


fruit ſtands nakec. | REY 
The number being thus fixed upon, the manner of 
thinning is to be conſidered. The common method 


is by nipping off the fruit with the thumb and 2 


finger, but this is very clumſy. There are ſome 
who uſe ſciſſars; and when they are of a proper 
kind, that is, long and ſlender in the blade, this 
anſwers very well. 7 TRIBE F 
I have ſome years uſed a kind of ſciſſars made pur- 
poſely for this ſervice ; but what I have found beſt of 
all is a common penknife, with à long narrow blade, 
very ſharp at the end; this brings off the fruit with- 


out diſturbing any of the reſt. | 


KITCHEN 


GARDEN, precarious than the ſowing of cauliflower ſeed : ſome 


dry or ſhowery ſeaſon. 


Loet no conſideration induce the gardener to leave 
two fruit ſo near, as that when full-grown: they will 
touch one another. They often throw each other 
off; and if this does not happen, they rub each 
other; * the parts where they touch are always 
ill-taſted. 8 n | 


We have been the more expreſs on this head, be- 


cauſe there is no part of the gardener's buſineſs ſo ill 


No article in the gardener's province is more 


fix a day for it, but that is too exact: from the firſt 
to the laſt day of the preſent week will be a certain 
period: for it ought not to be done ſooner than the 
one, or later than the other; which particular day, 
will depend upon the weather, and the temper of the 
ground. „ „dee eee 

Let the gardener ſuit the particular day, accord- 
ing to the dampneſs or dryneſs of the mould, and the 


The 
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The heaps of dung muſt be broke and turned 
over this week. They will be covered with annual 
weeds at this time: if theſe were ſuffered to ſtand 
longer, they would ripen and ſhed their ſeeds; but 
as they will now be deſtroyed at their full bigneſs 
before that miſchief, they will rot in the heap, 
and affiſt the dung, by bringing on a new gentle 
{ ermentation. | ©2171 WEI! | J 


If the weather be ſhowery, or there be a proſpe& 


of rain, ſow turnep ſeed. „ 

The ground muſt be well broke and prepared for 
this; and as the ſucceſs depends entirely upon due 
watering, if the clouds refuſe that, the hand muſt 
do it; and there muſt be a frequent repetition, with 
moderate quantities at a time, | 
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CH AP; VI. 
1-5 
SRCT 1 
FIRST WEEK. 
INTRODUCTION. 


EM ITHERTO wake of thoſe claſſes 
TH a9 only.whichare diſtinguiſhed by the number 


; 


of the filaments, The firſt of the two 
ee of which we treat in this place, is of 
the ſame character: but in the other there 
is af advance toward thoſe nicef diſtinctions, on which 
the marks of the ſucceeding claſſes are founded. 
The two we explain in this place are the Dodecan- 
dria and Icoſandria of Linnæus. The firſt of theſe 
is diſtinguiſhed by the number of che filaments only, 
which is twelve : but in the other we are to have re- 
courſe to the place of their inſertion. | 
The obvious character of the Icoſandria is, that the 
filaments are more than twelve in number, * 0 
| | 5 0 
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alſo they are in the Polyandria, of which we ſhall 
treat at the head of the ſucceeding month, 

They are diſtinguiſhed by the ou f their in- 
ſertion, for in this claſs they are fixed at their baſes to 
the inſide of the cup. Therefore the gardener will 
koow, that when there are in the ſame flower with 
the ſtyle more than twelve filaments, and they are 
inſerted on the inner part of the cup; the claſs is that 
of the Icoſandriaa. 1585 


GET into the open ground the remainder of the FLOWER- 
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annuals raiſed in hot- beds. GARDEN, 


Let the holes be large and deep; let the whole 
ball of earth be ſhaken out of the pot, and the fibres 
trimm'd off all round : let the ball with the plant be 
ſet upright, and the mould put in carefully about it: 
then let a good watering be given, and a ſtick thruſt 


in to tie up the ſtalk: the double balſams not re- 


moved before, and the amaranths, love-apples, cap- 
ſcium, and palma chriſti, muſt be thus manag'd. 
Chuſe the evening of a mild day; if the plants flag 
the next day, they muſt be ſhaded from the noon- 
ſun, and watered conſtantly in the evening till rooted. 
Look over the anemiones and other kinds in- 


tended for ſeed : once a week break the ſurface of 


the beds all about them ; and every two or three days 
allow a moderate watering. When the ſeeds attain 
ther due bigneſs, ceaſe watering, and tie up the 


ſtalk cloſe under the head, to a firm ſtick, to pre- 


vent the effects of the wind. | 


This is a good time for propagating the common | 


areenhonſe plants by cuttings : fill ſome pots with 
light and rich mould; and if the myrtle be the kind 
intended to be propagated, chuſe a parcel of good 
ſhoots: they muſt be ſeven inches 2 or there 
abouts, and they ſhould be ſuch as are robuſt ; not 
tender ones drawn by tao much ſhelter. | 
Take off the leaves at the hottom three fingers 


breadth 


| BUN E 
breadth high, and twiſt the ſtalk a little in that part; 


then open ſome ſmall holes in the mould, and — 
the cuttings; ſeveral in each pot: they muſt be ſet in 


as deep as they have been ſtripped, and the — 


gathered carefully about them: let them ſtand two 


inches and a half apart, and let che mould be ſettled 


by a careful watering. 
After this ſer the pots under a hot-bed frame, and 
lay between them, and about them, ſome old tan. 
Shade the glaſſes with mats from eleven to four 
every afternoon, except in cloudy weather; and as 


the mould dries in the pots, keep it gently moiſten'd : 


once in three days is uſually enough; bur there can 
be no exact rule. The true way to judge when they 
want it is, to —— the condicicn of the mould at 
=o edges of the po 

the glattes: bo noon, ws give air to the bm 


. this — be increaſed as they get more ſtrength. 


About the middle of July they will be well reoted, 
and they will ſhew this by beginning to ſhoot. 

From this'time more and more air is to be allowed 
them till perfectly inured to it, and in five weeks 
more, that is towards the end of Auguſt, they muſt 


de ſet out in the open air with che other greenhoul: 


lants. 
8 Thus they may / ſtand till the firſt weck in Oktober; 
and they — — be houſed with the reſt. 

From time to time they muſt be watered ; and they 
muſt be carefully kept clear from wedge; and from de- 
cay'd leaves all winter. 

In the beginning of the Wowi aprt they muſt 
be planted out ſeparately, and kept in a ſhady part 
of the greenhouſe, till the time of ſetting them out. 

Care muſt be taken in the removal to preſerve 2 


ball of the earth to each; and the mould of the pot 
muſt be kept in a due qr. of maiſture, till they 


are perfectly rooted, 
The geraniums are propagated vin t eaſe this 


| way, and the leonurus, othona, ws Fe. and 
d _ kinds. 


Thg 
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The ſucculent plants ſhould now be propagated by 
their cuttings; but theſe muſt lie ten days upon a 
ſhelf before they are planted, otherwiſe they will — 


in the mould. 


Now take off cuttings of the cereus kinds and the 


like, and lay them to harden; for the ſecond week in 
June is, in general, the beſt time for planting them. 
One old plant of each kind ſhould be kept for a 
breeder. . OR Rafi 
The ſtem is to be cut off at ſix or eight inches 
length the firſt time, ſo that only one cutting can be 
then had ſrom the plant; but after this there will riſe 
many young ſhoots from the part where the old one 
was cut off; and theſe when they are about nine 
inches high are excellent for propagating the plants. 


LO OK to the beds and boxes of ſeedling ſpring ag, 


flowers. The leaves will be decayed by this time, 
and their tender roots muſt be refreſhed by a covering 
of the ſame mould F 


— 


Let the ſurface of the whole bed or box be gently 
raked, to gather up all moſs or ſeedling weeds; and 
in doing this, the utmoſt caution muſt be uſed not 
to diſturb the young roots of the plants: after this, 
half an inch depth of the ſame mould muſt be fifted 
over them; and thus they are to be left for the re- 
mainder of the ſummer. 8 

Weeding and watering are now every were nece 
fary. Weeds grow up apace, and the earth is natu- 
rally dry : one of theſe two cauſes may deſtroy many 
of the tender kinds z and both will endanger even 
the hardieſt, £5 

Firſt look after the ſeedlings, for they are eaſieſt 
damaged. Let the beds be weeded always by hand, 
and care taken not to diſturb the young plants. 
After this let them be watered every evening : and 
as the weeds had ſheltered them in ſome degree be- 
fore, it will now be very proper to defend them'from 
the noon-ſun'by a reed hedge. 2 MARLEY 
Where the trees are of more growth, and planted 

out 
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out in rows at due diſtances, nothing is fo proper az v 
digging between them with a ſpade. | ſ 
Lay the branches of the paſſion-flower, clematis, t 
and other ſuch ſhrubs, | 
© , » Keep the mould moiſt by frequent waterings ; and ſ 
the heat of the ſeaſon will be very ferviceable in pro- t 
moting the ſhooting out of fibres. Fat, ? 
Chuſe branches which can be brought down with 
leaſt force; and let them be twiſted and pierced tho t 
with an awl in ſeveral parts where they are to come 


under the mould. Let them be covered four inches; 
and Fee down in two or three places; that neither 
the ſpringyneſs of the branch itſelf, nor the force of 
the winds may eridanger the tearing of it up. | 


tnurr. THIS week look over the ſtocks for inoculating | 
GARDEN. gf ſtone fruit, and mark ſuch are for the earlier kinds. 
| There are two heights at which the budding may 
be perform'd, lower when they are intended for 
dwarfs, and higher when they are deſign'd for ſtand- 
ards. For the firſt purpoſe ſix or eight inches above 
the ground is the height ; and for the other, five or 
fix feet. * | 7 
Examine the ſtocks that are in beſt order; and 
mark by different ſticks ſuch as are fit for one pur- 
poſe, and ſuch as are ſuited to the other; taking care 
that there be in each a ſmooth and good piece ot bark 
at the intended height of budding. 4 
A fortnight or three weeks hence, according to 
the nature of the ſeaſon, will be the proper time 
for beginning this work, and we ſhall then give full 
directions. E. 
Toward the end of this week look over all wall 
fruit trees. Where any leaves are decay d, take them 
off: where fore · right ſhoots have been produced, rub 
theſe off alſo; and where ſuch grow in a better di- 
rection, as will be wanted the ſucceeding year; bring 
them to order, fixing them to the wall. nl 
Care muſt be taken not to diſturb the fruit, nor 


even to hurt the leaves; for the fruit will not ripen 
| . | without 
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without them. They ſerve the needful purpoſe of 
ſhading them ; and they alſo draw nouriſhment to 
that part where they grow. * 
Every morning and evening, and after every warm 
ſhower, look after ſnails; and by timely cleaning out 
the holes and crevices in the walls, and deſtroying 
ants, prevent the encreaſe of others. 
Weeds now ſhoot freely, about the ſtems of fruit- 
trees; and if ſuffer d to grow they will do great miſ- 
chief. | Cy | 
The thinning of the fruit, and rubbing off the fore- 
right ſhoots, will have brought the gardener's feer 
often upon the border, and this will have hardened 
the earth about them. | | Aer 
Nothing can be ſo ſerviceable as good digging up 
with a three prong' d fork. | | 
Rake the hind after this digging to take off the 
weeds ; and if the trees require more aſſiſtance, ſpread 
ſome rich mould with ſoot an inch thick all over the 
border. The rains that follow will waſh in the virtue 
of theſe ingredients: or if the ſeaſon be dry, there 
muſt be ſome good waterings allow'd for the ſame 
purpoſe. „ 42 
Eſpaliers muſt be treated in the ſame manner as the 
wall trees; and when the ill- growing ſhoots are rubb'd 
off, and thoſe which are wanted, and which riſe in 
proper places, duly train'd, digging, clearing, and 
enriching the border is to be repeated. 2. 
Beſide the more common trees planted for eſpa- 
liers, the quince, the medlar, and the fig, will all 
very well anſwer that kind of growth; and they will 
give a very pleaſing variety; one hardly knows a pret- 
tier ſight than a medlar eſpalier in flower, or a quince 
one in fruit. The fig is more for ſingularity than 
beauty, but it is far from unpleaſing. = 
Another tree not ſo common as it ought to be in 
eſpaliers is the mulberry, It is every way pre- 
ferable to the common method of planting that tree. 
The fruit ripens better on the eſpalier tree than on 
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thoſe tall ſtandards in common uſe; and it is not ſo 
liable to be ſhook off by the wind. | 

+ The only caution particularly needful in this in. 
ſtance is, that the border be made wider than for 
other trees; partly becauſe the mulberry ſhoots more 
- fibres near the ſtem than other trees do, and part] 


| becauſe the fruit, when ripe, would damage the 


eloaths of thoſe who paſſed along the walks, if not 
kept at ſome more than uſual diſtance. 

The pruning muſt be this : let the trees be train'd 
up with a ſingle ſtem, and let horizontals be ſuffered 
to ſtand on this about ſixteen inches aſunder. | 

Let the gardener underſtand the reaſon: the 
branches which proceed from a ftrong horizontal 
will not bear fruit the firſt year. Wt 

The mulberry moſt frequently produces its fruit 
from buds near the ends of thoſe branches which 

from the horizontals the year before. 

As neither the buds of ſtrong branches, nor thoſe 
at the lower end of a branch produce ſhoots that will 
bear, the collateral branches muſt not be ſhorten'd, 
Tf the horizontals were ſuffered to ſtand nearer than 
ſixteen inches, the bearing branches would ſhade one 
another. Eighteen inches is uſually allowed, but this 
is more than needful, Variety of foils will make 
mo difference, but the medium is about ſixteen 

ts IU 


When the bearers have grown to fifteen inches, 
they ſhould be ſhorten'd : on this ſeveral ſhoots 
will be made from them; and thoſe toward the 
lower part muſt be ſaved, New ſhoots from the 
ſtem ſhould alſo be encouraged for horizontals, where 
By this manner of pruning, the mulberry will make 
a very agreeable and profitable eſpalier. _ 
The quince will require a management ſomeyhat 
different from this, its horizontals, with all the gar. 
dener's art, will be ſhort ; therefore let it be raiſe 
with a double ſtem. Let the horizontals be trained 


large number; a foot aſunder is a good n 
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and for the reſts the pruning is to be the ſame as juſt 
directed. | 


WEEDS are at no time of the year ſo trouble- xr 
ſome as now, Let them be every where deſtroyed, KEN 
by hand, by the hoe, or by the ſpade, according to 
the condition of the ſeveral crops among which they 


— 


ow. i 
They are ſtrong at this ſeaſon, and the crops but 
weak: and a great many of them now ripen their ſeeds; 
if not deſtroy' d in time, they will lay the foundation 
of a great deal of trouble. | 

The ſeeds of many of them will ripen as they lie 
upon the ground, and by means of the down annex'd 
to them, will be carry'd all about the garden. Lac 
care be taken to prevent this. 

When the crops are clean'd it will be a great re- 
freſhment to them to have a moderate watering. 

Plant new crops upon the pieces of ground, clear'd 
from the early growths, firſt enriched by ſome good 
old dung well dug in. | 

Upon a piece of ground thus prepared, ſow ſome 
brocoli ſeed for a ſecond crop. Scatter the ſeed 
thicker this time than in the-earlieſt ſowings; for it 
does not come up ſo certainly. | 

When the young plarits appear, refreſh them by 
gentle waterings; and when they are of growth 

enough to ſhew which are the ſtronger, and which 
the weaker, let a careful hand be employ'd to weed 
the bed, and to thin the plants where they have riſen 
too cloſe : taking up the weakeſt. 13 
Dig another piece of the like ground very well. 
and plant ſome French beans. Watch them at their 
firſt coming up, and take care to deſtroy ſlugs and 
other vermin; and give them at times gentle water- 
ings. «© a een „ 89. 
Lay out a piece of ground for blanching of celerĩ. 
Let it be very well 22 deep dug up * mark 
out lines for trenches, at yard aſunder. Dig theſe 
Yd with 
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with particular care, break the earth ſmall, and the 
bring in the plants from their bed. 

Set them five inches aſunder, and lay in the moul! 
well about them. They will grow in a very favour. 
able manner, becauſe of the great ſpace of vacant 
ground between the rows; for the roots of celeri {end 
out extremely long, though very ſlender horizontal 
fibres: and they will thus be eaſily earth'd up 
from time to time, becauſe there will be plenty of 
good mould, and free room for the ſpade to work 
etween them. | 

Every time the earth is broke for the drawing it up 
about their riſing ſtalks, the plants will ſhew new 
vigour ; and they will riſe to a greater degree of ex- 
cellence, than in the artleſs manner we ſee too often 


uſed of cloſe planting. 
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FLOWER. Na W propagate fibrous rooted flowers by layers. 
Begin with pinks and carnations. 

The method of raiſing the carnation in its higheſt 
perfection, is from ſeed: but the way of encreaſing the * 
plants is by laying. rh 

The carnation ſends from the head of the root ry 
many oblique ſhoots: when theſe are long enough 
to bear laying, that ſhould be done. | g 


Provide for this ſervice a quantity of rich garden ar 
mould, a penknife with a ſharp and thin point; and 
ſeveral little hooked pegs, or forked ſticks. ; et 

Clear away any filth that may lie about the plant; ſtir v 
he ſurface of the mould; and lay on as much of the 5 
freſh as will raiſe it about three quarters of an inch. = 


The mould will thus riſe conveniently to the 
ſhoots 3 
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them down. | 

Then clean the ſhoots, and prepare them one by 
one for laying : fix upon a ſtrong joint, about the 
middle part of the ſhoor, and with the penknife ſlit it 
from that joint two-thirds of the ſpace toward the 
next. 

Pull off the lower leaves; and cut off the tops of 
thoſe at the head of the ſhoot ; cut two or three gaſhes 
lightly in the joint, below the lit z and then open the 
mould to receive the layer. Preſs it down gently and 
gradually at the joint, and make the top riſe as upright 
as may be: in this let patience rather be uſed, than 
violence. See that the flit be open when the ſhoot is 
thus got into a right poſition; and then faſten it 
down with one of the little ſticks, | 

Then cover up the body of the ſhoot with the 
mould : and when all are laid that belong to one root, 
in this manner give them a gentle watering, | 
Look to theſe layers every other day, and ſee they 
al keep in their due place; and as the mould grows 
dry, give them a gentle watering. In this manner 
let them be managed till the laſt week in Auguſt, 
and they will then be in a fit condition for tranſplant- 
ing. - | 
Go the whole round of the borders with -a careful 
eye to take off uſeleſs growths, and ſecure the reſt. , 
The ſpring perennial, fibrous rooted plants, 
which have done flowering, muſt be cut down near 
rhe ground, and ſome mould drawn up over the 
ſtumps. Yr 

Cut ſome ſticks of different lengths; and with 
green worſted tie up the ſtalks of thoſe plants which 
are yet to come into flower, i 

Few know how much the full beauty of flow- 
ers depends upon this management. The wind 
will often break off their ſtalks at the head of the 
root; or at leaſt crack and wound them ſo, that they 
will tand awkwardly, and be irregularly ſupplied 
afterwards with nouriſt ment. 3 1 
O 2 + Tho? 


ſhoots; and there will be no violence in bringing 
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Tho! the damage itſelf is not ſeen, the effects an 
very viſible : the plant does not take its regular o 
proper growth ; and the flowers are certainly poor, 
When the ſtalk is too ſtrong to break in thi 
manner, the root is drawn backward and forward, 
as the plant rocks about; and being \looſen'd in 
the ground, it can afford but a poor quantity of 
nouriſhment to the ſtem. The leaves loſe their freſh, 
neſs, and the flowers are poor, | 

The firſt froſts in autumn alſo deſtroy the plant; 
for the opening at the foot of the ſtalk by its rocking 
about, lets in their influence, | 

All this is prevented by tying up the plants at 
this ſeaſon. Let the ſticks be little longer than 
each is high at preſent; and let the ſtalk be tied 
up in ſeveral places. | 

Let ſome mould after this be drawn up about 
the head of the root; and the dead leaves, if there 
be any, pick'd away. | 

The roots of ſuch of the bulbous and tuberous ſpring 
flowers as have their leaves now decayed, mult be ta- 
ken up, clean'd, and laid on a mat to harden. Many 
of the ranunculus's, anemonies, and tulips, are 'now 


ready for this. 


See where the leaves of tuberous rooted flowers and 
bulbs that will not bear to be kept long out of the 
ground wither ; take them up, and plant them agan 
in new mould. The winter aconite, erythronium, 
early fritillaries, ſpring cyclamens, and ſeveral others, 
are now in a-condition for this practice. 

Take them up with care, and let the offſets be ſe- 
228 injuring the roots. For the choicer 

inds let thę earth be taken entirely away, and a freſh 
quantity of the ſame kind put in its place. For the 
reſt let the whole be very well dug up, and broken, 
and ſome freſh paſture mould be dug in among l. 
This will anſwer the purpoſe : and the roots being 
Planted in with care, will thrive as if in a new ſoil. 
A plant, rais'd to a finer flate by culture, will de- 
generate again, if left in, the ſame ground : and to 


. 
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prevent this, the gardener renews the ſoil; but the 
| {ame mould, which is remov'd becauſe unfit for one 
kind of plant, thrown. into a different border, will 
ſerve ſome other. | * 00 
Some plants require every year an abſolute freſh 
ſoil, others need have the old only recruited; and in 
other caſes plain digging alone will anſwer the l 
poſe. Theſe may be called the three ſtages of im- 
provement in the ſoil, and one or other of then 
ſhould never be omitted. r e 
There is a time when every plant is in a ſtate of 
reſt; this is juſt after the ſeaſon of its full bloom: 
the old leaves fade, and ſoon after new ſhoots riſe in 
many kinds; in all, new fibres are juſt after ſhot from 
the root. = 
The time before the ſhooting of theſe is that in 
which the roots ſhould' be taken up; and when this 
is done, the off-ſets are to be ſeparated, or the other- 
wiſe encreas'd parts taken off: at the ſame time the 
bed ſhould be ones wn he © and, if there be need, 
2 refreſhment of ſome new ſoil wrought in among it. 
This does for all but the moſt delicate kinds. 
The roots are to be planted again directly; and 
their new fibres finding a freſh broken mould, will 
ſh with vigour, wy the foundation for a fine 
loom for the next ſeaſon. | | wh 
This week, if the weather be dry, take out of the 
ground the hyacinth roots which were laid ſide ways 
under the mould for ſwelling. 
Wipe them clean, and ſpread them upon a mat in 
a room where there is a thorough air, and where the 
ſun does not come. Let them be turned every day 
till they are well hardened, and then put up in 
papers, in a ſhallow drawer, where they are to be 
ept till the time of planting in autumn: in this 
place they muſt be now and then examined, to ſee 
that they keep from mouldineſs. If at any time a 
tendency to this is perceived, they muſt be ſpread 
out again upon the mat, and often turn'd, till they 
are paſt the danger. E 
Oz Examine 
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A 
Examine the carnations from day to day, 


as » 
are ſwelling for the flower. he 
The carnation is originally contained in a double ab 
cup; the outer one is formed of four little ſcal ſt 


leaves, and riſes immediately from the ſtalk ; the 
inner one is large, long, of a cylindric form, and is 
nip'd in five places at the top. The ſmall outer cup d 
is calculated only for defending the baſe of this inner w 
one, which contains and defends the young flower. p 

The inner cup gardeners call the pad. This will, 
at the preſent ſeaſon, require the great attention of r 
the floriſt, 2 

The petals are numerous; and the great beauty of 
their diſpoſition riſes from their opening regularly, 

Nature has promoted this by the five indentings at 
the edge of the pod ; but if they be not opened far. 
ther, the petals will force themſelves out irregularly 
on one ſide, and the flowers loſe their form. | 
With a fine pair of ſciſſars, open all five of the na- 
tural indentings, about one third lower, and obſerve, 
a day or two after, whether this be ſufficient : if not, 
*tis eaſy to ſnip them down a little farther. The care 
muſt be to give room for the petals, without deſtroy- 
ing the pod. 75 

The petals in this flower have long narrow baſes; 
and the uſe of this firm long cup is to keep them to- 
gether. So much of it ſhould be preſerved entire at 
the bottom as will anſwer this purpoſe, while the top 
is ſo far open'd as to give way to an equal ſpreading 
of the flower. Et. 

Tranſplant out of the ſeed- beds the perennial f- 
brous rooted flowers, as alſo the biennial kinds: they 
muſt haye a freſh ſoil, and due diſtance, that they 
may gather ſtrength in the ſucceeding months, to be 
fit for planting out in September. iy ; 

Inoculate the ſeveral kinds of jaſmine. The Italians 
ſave our people this trouble, for moſt of the fine jal- 
mines are ſent over hither annually from that country, 
in ſo good order, that the curious content themſelves 
with them : but the propagating them by — 
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is eafy: and thoſe which are raiſed in this manner at 
home, ſucceed better than ſuch as we have from 
abroad, The common white jaſmine is the proper 
ſtock. | 


THE wall-flowers, fox-gloves, ſweet-williams, he- gran. 
dyſarums, and many other kinds, ſown in April, x AR. 
will now be grown to a proper ſize for tranſ- 
planting. | ; | 

A piece of ground in ſome part of the nurſery, not 
much expoſed to the noon-day ſun, muſt be ſelected ; 
and divided into as many beds as there are kinds. 

Draw lines lengthways and acroſs at different diſtan- 
ces, according to the growth and natural bigneſs of 
the plants, and remove each of 'them into a ſeparate 
piece in a cloudy evening. 

They muſt be watered carefully till they have 
taken good root, and then kept free from weeds 
till the beginning of October: then bring them into 
the places where they are to flower. * 

Plant cuttings of hardy trees and ſhrubs in the open 
ground. 

The earth muſt be well dug; the cuttings put in 
with caution, and they muſt be water'd at times, and 
ſhaded from the noon-day ſun. | 

Seedlings muſt be often water'd; and if the ſpot be 
ſo much open to the ſun that they flag, notwithſtand- 
ing, they muſt be defended by a reed-hedge. | 

Hardy exotic trees may be laid this week for an 
encreaſe. Chuſe young branches for this purpoſe. If 
they do not take tolerable root before winter, they will 
be very likely to fail; and this will depend upon the 
choice of ſuch branches : they muſt be well cover'd, 
and frequently water'd. 

They muſt be faſten'd down in their place to pro- 
mote their taking root ; and in thoſe kinds which re- 

uire moſt moiſture, the place ſhould be covered with 

ome freſh turf, the graſſy ſide downward. 

Go over the evergreens with a knife, reducing the 

04 | rude 
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rude growth of branches. Their ſtems muſt be co. 
vered, and this can only be done by taking off the 
luxuriant growth of the young ſhoots. 

Continue weeding and digging between and about 
the new-planted trees, throughout the ground; and 
if the * be dry, allow water. Plant cuttings of 
fibrous rooted plants, cloſing the mould about them, 
and allowing good watering. 

Water the ſeedlings of hardy exotic trees; but un- 
leſs a great deal of care be taken, more harm will 
come from this than good. Unleſs the water be given 
from a fine pot, and be of a proper kind, it will either 
waſh away the earth from their roots, or chill them: 


and at beſt it will not ſucceed without the help of ſhel- 
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ter from the ſun. 

The fitteſt defence is a reed-hedge ; and the only 
water proper to be uſed for theſe plantations, is ſuch 
as has ſtood open to the ſun for ſome time, in a 
ſhallow pond, As we ſet water in the ſtove that 
is to be uſed for the plants raiſed there; that which 
is employed for exotic trees in their firſt growth, 
ſhould in the fame manner be of the temperature 
of the earth and air wherein they grow. 


LET ſome of the later apricots be inoculated ; and 


the earlieſt peaches. 

Look to new-planted trees, ſecur'd by ſtakes, and 
thoſe againſt walls and eſpaliers. If they rock about 
now they will foon be deſtroy'd. we 

The new ſhoots of wall and eſpalier trees that grow 
properly, muſt be faſtened down in different places. 

The barberry will be now ſet for fruit; and the 
gardener may greatly improve its bigneſs, colour, and 
flavour. The tree at this time requires more 


ordinary nouriſhment. 


To have fine barberries the ſhrubs ſhould not 
be planted in wilderneſs quarters, ar hedges ; or 


too cloſe to one another, or to any other trees. They 


ſhould have a piece of ground dug pony ne 
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em; they ſhould be planted four yards afunder ; 
-nd ſhould have all the attention of other fruit-trees. 

The ſoil ſhould be loamy and ſtrong, and it ſhould: 
de dug up two ſpade deep before they are planted. 
The ſhrubs ſhould be raiſed from layers, and theſe 
hould be laid from well eftabliſh'd trees, which bear 
the fruit without kernels. This is a great advantage 
in the barberry, and is not to be obtain'd with to- 
lerable certainty any other way. | 
' The layers will be fit to take up in one year, and 
ſhould then be planted in a nurſery, to ſtand two 
more. Then the ground muſt be dug up for them, 
and the young trees planted : watering them till rooted. 

They will ſoon be in a condition of bearing fruit; 
and both then and when flowering, they will afford 


a moſt pleaſing object. 5 
They muſt be train'd up with a ſingle and ftrait 


ſtem, A yard from the ground ſome branches ſhoult 


be ſuffered to riſe, about fix of theſe in this place. 
From this part the ſtem ſhould be kept clear to four- 
teen inches higher, and' preſerved upright, by means 
of a ſtake. | | 

At this diſtance more branches may be ſuffered to 
grow for bearing, and the number may be here about 
eight : a foot above this the top muſt be taken off, and 
there will fo riſe more branches; fix, eight, or ten of 
which, according to their growth, may be ſuffered to 
remain; and the ſtraiteſt and moſt upright of them 
may be ty'd up to the ſtake, and cut off at four- 
teen inches more, for a new ſupply. | 

Let the tree be thus carried up to the height of 
nine foot; and having about ſix ſeries. of branches in 
this compaſs, it will produce a vaſt deal of bearing 
wood, and will make a pleaſing figure. 

Theſe trees, when in flower or fruit, will be orna- 
mental ; and the fruit they will yield, will ſo much 
exceed what is commonly rais'd, that thoſe who have 


not before taſted the barberry in perfection, will nat 


caſily believe it to be the ſame thing. | 
There are white-fruited barherry buſhes as _ aS 
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red; and it will be very agreeable to plant about ont 
in four of that kind : the mixture of white and 
will have a pleaſing effect both on the ground and 
the table. | > 32 

Raiſe in the nurſery more layers than are intended 
for this plantation, that ſuch as have ſtones in the 
fruit ay be rejected. The want of ſtones, which 
are the ſeeds of the tree, is a great recommendation 
to the fruit; but it is a thing quite accidental in the 
original, and therefore not abſolutely certain in the 
new trees. 1 [2 PEP . 

The barberry may ropagated by ſowing or 
ſuckers, but bo both tho _ the fruit 7 —— 
apt to have kernels: this way by layers is more likely 
to have ſucceſs; but it is not ſure in every layer. 

The trees being thus rais'd and train'd, muſt be 
prun'd every autumn. The branches muſt not be 
ſhorten'd at their ends, for the fruit is produced in 
thoſe parts; but all that is to be done, is to keep the 


Whole free from dead wood, and in proper order. 


If two branches croſs, one mult be cut away; de- 
cay'd pieces muſt be taken out; and no ſhoots ſuf- 
fered about the ſtem, between the places where the 
bearing branches riſe. I 

Thus the ſhrubs are to remain till ſpring. Then go 
over the tree with a careful eye, and where any of the 

bearing branches are weak at the ends, take off a 
{mall piece. 

Take away all ſuckers from the roots, and rub off 
moſs or other foulneſs from the trunk; and let the 
ground be well dug up with the three-prong'd fork. 

At this ſeaſon let it have another thorough turn- 
ing with the three prong'd fork. After this, let 
it have three or four good waterings, at three days 
diſtance, This will fill the young fruit; and the ſun 
and air, paſling freely between the trees and their 
branches, they will ripen favourably, and with an 
excellent flavour, . 1 | 
Look daily over fruit trees. Thoſe which ap- 
pear leſs vigorous than the others, mult be _— 
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by turning up the mould about their roots, with a 
three prong'd fork; and it will be ſerviceable to 
ſprinkle on a little rotted dung, and waſh it into 
the ground, by repeated and not too ſlight waterings. 

If any leaves are infeſted with inſects, let them 
be pulled off, and the ſhoots waſhed with water, in 
which tobacco ſtalks have been ſteeped, to prevent 
the ſpreading of the miſchief, Let ſnails, and all 
other inſets be carefully ſought after, and deſtroyed. 

Honey dews which appear at this ſeaſon upon 
leaves, are very prejudicial, ' 

The remedy. muſt be attempted by pulling off 
the decayed leaves, and waſhing the reſt ; and by 
giving better nouriſhment. 812113 n Bo 

Strew a little pigeons dung upon the ground, and 
waſh it in by repeated large waterings. A mixture 
of ſalt and ſoot has been alſo uſed with great ſucceſs 
to apricot, peach, and nectarine trees under this 
diſorder. 8 | | 

Clear the vines planted againſt walls of weak and 
uſeleſs branches: let all ſide ſhoots be diſplaced, 
then look to the quantity of leaves, There is oc- 
caſion for a conſiderable number, but ſometimes on a 
well nouriſh'd vine there will be too many. The 
fruit muſt not be naked, nor muſt it be hid from 
the ſun. | | 

Few ſummers are favourable to the ripening of 
grapes: the ſhading of the bunches at this time will 
retard their future growth and ripening, and the 
chilling winds that ſometimes blow at this ſeaſon, | 
and cold rains, take a very diſagreeable effect. | 

This makes the unequal ripening of the bunch : 
ſome ſof the grapes will be ſmall, while the others 
have their due growth; and a part will be ſhrivelled 
and ill-taſted, while the ret have their full big- 
neſs, and right flavour. 

The remedy is a reed-hedge applied to that 
whence the winds blow, or a mat drawn oye: ©: 
frees to ſhelter the fruit from the cold raii.. 

We have directed thining tke generality of fruits, 


anc. 


and it is not leſs needful on the vine As we Re 
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the grape ripen worſe than any other kind, we 
ſhould give it every poſſible advantage. 
When it is known what bunches will ſtand, con- 
ſider how many of them' may be left to ripen. 
Thoſe which promiſe to be largeſt and hand- 
ſomeſt muſt be left on. | 
In all the large kind wherever there are two' 
bunches upon a ſhort ſhoot, one of them muſt be 
taken off. 
Many a vine that is loaded with unripen'd 
would have brought half of them to perfection. 
The ſmaller grapes muſt be thinned by takin 
off branches where they are too near; and this muſt 
alſo be done in the larger kinds, if it be found 
_ the firſt care of thinning have not been ſuf- 
tent. MG 


| KITCHEN TRANSPL AN T cabbages and ſavoys for win- 


GARDEN, ter uſe, Chuſe an open piece ot ground, far from trees 


ol 


or hedges,” for caterpillars breed among the leaves. 
By being at a diſtance from trees, they will have the 


beſt chance to eſcape them. 


Dig the ground up a full ſpade deep; ſet them at 
ard diſtance; cloſe the mould about their ſtems, 
and give a moderate watering. 
Set them in regular lines, lengthway and acroſs of 
the ground. N | 
Once in a fortnight let the alleys be dug up with a 


ſpade. 


Fill up the alleys between the ridges of melons 
with three parts of ſtrong paſture-earth, and one part 
well-rotted cow. dung: about a peck. of coarſe ſand 


will be proper to a barrow of this, for the ſake of 


mixing the other ingredients; and this ſhould be 
laid carefully in, and well trod down: 
The Cos lettuces, which are in condition for ga- 
thering, muſt be taken up from time to time, leaving 
ſpaces, as regularly as can be done, between the 
others; let theſe be ty d up lightly at the top as = 
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are preparing for cabbaging, and the ground hoed, 
pant three . Hay between them. Every evening let 
them have ſome water, but at no time too much ; 
and if the bed be expoſed to the full noon day ſun, 
let a reed hedge be raiſed againſt it, from eleven to 
three. | 

Mark ſome plants of this bed for ſeed. Let theſe 
be the largeſt, firmeſt, and fineſt ; and let a ſtick be 
fixed by each of them, to tye up the ſtalk as it riſes. 
Let the others be cleared away from about theſe as 
ſoon as may be, after they are marked ; and let the 
ripening of their ſeeds be favour'd by breaking the 
ground round about them, and frequently watering 


them. | 
Chuſe an open ſpot for tranſplanting a good crop of 
the ſeedling endive. Let it be well dug up, and the 
| ſurface levell'd, and raked clear from ſtones. Draw 
lines at fafteen inches aſunder, and the ſame a con- 
trary way, and plant the endive out at this diſtance. 
Cloſe the mould about the young plants, and al- 
low two or three careful waterings in evenings, or 
more, if the plants are not rooted by that time. 
After this, jet them be kept clear from weeds, by 
frequent and good hoeing ; and if they flag with 
the ſucceeding hot weather, and want of ſhowers, 
water them, Once in four days will be ſufficient, 
Tranſplant the young cauliflower plants raiſed for 
winter. They muſt have a bed of deep fine mould; 
and be ſhaded and water'd till they have taken root. 
Sow cabbage lettuces for a late crop, in a calm, 
cloudy evening: and in a day or two, if the ground 
continue dry, allow a gentle watering. | 
Tranſplant the ſeedling brocoli, at three inches 
diſtance ;z they will thus take their growth without 
running up ſo weak, as they would have done if left 
in the ſeed bed: and after about fix weeks they will 
be ready for planting out where they are to remain. 
The late crop of cucumbers in holes for pickling, 
will be now up, and require ſome care, Take up the 
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weeds that have riſen amongſt them, and then ob- 
ſerve which are the ſtrongeſt plants. 

Three of theſe are to be left in each hole: the 
mould is to be gathered about their ſtalks, and they 
muſt have a gentle watering. | | 

The common practice is to leave four plants in a 
hole; but three produce more and better cucumbers 
than four. | 

Melons will now be ſet for fruit. Too much heat, 
cold, or wet, will make theſe drop off. 

From eleven to three they ſhould be ſhaded from 
the fierce ſun. 

If the nights be chill, they ſhould be ſheltered by 
a mat; and though it is dangerous to give them 
too much - water near the head of the plant, it will 
be of vaſt ſervice to water the parts all about the bed, 

The roots ſpread to a great diſtance every way ; 
and the extream fibres draw moſt nouriſhment: there- 
fore the watering at a diſtance is the true method, 

In the ſucceeding management of the melon plants, 
nothing is ſo delicate a point as that of watering : 
the filling up the alleys with a well ſuited ſoil, trod 
3 down, will do a great deal; but though it 

eep the roots much moiſter than they would be 
otherwiſe, it is not enough for the purpoſe; nor is 
there any thing ſo dangerous as giving a large quan- 
tity. If the roots want moiſture, the fruit will not 
attain their due bigneſs ; if too much be given, they 
will not have the juſt flavour. 

In all theſe waterings, the beſt method is to 
give them at a diſtance; for though after the fruit 
1s ſet firmly, the firſt danger of beating it off in the 
common way of watering is over, yet ſtill the plant 
is better ſupplied thus. | 

Theſe waterings muſt always be given in an even- 
ing, and weeds clear'd away carefully; then lay the 
ſpreading branches in decent order, and when the 
fruit is as big as an apple, place a piece of tile under 
each to promote the ripening, and preſerve it from 
the damp 0 round, 
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ſeed-time, and one that ripens then will lay 
the foundation of a thouſand. 

Dig about thoſe plants which are to flower in 
autumn; and let them have moderate 8 
Cut off ſtraggling branches, tye up the reſt with the 
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EST RO weeds with great care, for tis their rn. 
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main ſtem, and form the ſpreading plants into good 


heads, | 

Open the pods of carnations deeper, to favour the 
ſpreading of the petals. | 

As ſoon as the petals begin to ſpread themſelves 
out, the flowers muſt be covered with glaſſes, to ſe- 
cure them from moiſture: preſerve them alſo from 
the heat of the full ſun, by covering theſe glaſſes 
with a piece of green baize, cut to the ſhape of the 
glaſs, this is to be let over it from ten in the morni 
to five in the afternoon, if the flowers be open to fo 
much of the ſun, and is always to be uſed in bright 
weather; but when it is cloudy, the air being more 
freely admitted is an advantage. | | 

The glaſſes muſt be ſupported at a moderate height 
above the flowers, that they may not choak them ; 
nor, on the other hand, admit the dews too freely un- 
der them: and the flower muſt be kept at ſuch a di- 


ſtance from the ſtick, to which the ſtem is tyed up, 


that it may ſpread out freely. 
From time to time alſo let them be watered. 


Inoculate the delicate kinds of roſes, which do not 


freely produce ſuckers. 


The Franefort ſtock is the beſt. The damaſk may 
be uſed, and ſome other of the free ſhooters, but. 


: there 


3 UNE. 
there is none ſo good as the firſt we have named. 

I !be yellow roſe may be budded on the Francfom 
kind; and when planted in a clear air, and good ex. 
ſure, will open its double flowers in perfection. 

The cleanneſs of ſhoots in this Francfort kind 
is one conſiderable advantage; for the roſes of theſe 
fine ſorts are very tender to inoculate, and every one 
knows, in ſuch caſes, how important it is to have a 
good, ſmooth, and even ſtock. The evening of a 


_ cloudy day is beſt for the purpoſe; and a deal 
of care muſt be uſed in cutting off de ban 


INOCULATE the earlier peaches and net. 


NARY, rines. "Theſe fruits are nearly allied to one another, and 


the ſame ſtock ſerves for both. They may be propa- 
gated upon the muſcle plum and the white pear plum, 
but the beſt is the green gauge. | 
"Theſe ſtocks are to be raiſed from the ſtones or 
from layers; but, thoſe from ſtones are better. The 
green gauge ſtock ſuits much better than any diffe- 
rent tree for theſe ; but the fineſt fruits of all will be 
produced by rebudding them upon the vigorous and 
healrhy kinds of peaches. Thoſe upon the plum ſtocks 
are perhaps the longer lived, but theſe bear the beſt 
fruit, and of the trueſt flavour. 

I he ſtocks ſhould be of two years growth when they 
are budded, and the great article is a good choice of 
the cuttings : theſe muſt be taken from ſuch trees as 
are healthy, vigorous, remarkable for bearing a large 
quantity of fruit; and ſuch as is well flayoured. 


Chuſe the evening of a cloudy day; and every 


thing being prepared, let no more cuttings be taken 
off 


than can be uſed at that time: let all the expedi- 


tion be made in doing it, that is conſiſtent with the 
neceſſary care and exactneſs. | 


Five and twenty days after examine which have 
taken, and which not. Thoſe which then appear 


plump and fair, may be truſted. as having ſucceeded, 
and the bandage mut then be looſened. © 5 


= * r 
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The following ſpring the ſtock muſt be cut off a 
finger's length above the bud, and the ſhoot tied up 
to this part of the ſtock that is left above, to ſecure 
it from accidents. 
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WHEN the trees managed, as juſt directed, are rnurr- 
to be planted out into the garden, à proper ſoil muſt © ARDEN: 


be prepated for the borders, and they muſt be allowed 
a good diſtance. 
The breadth of the border ſhould be proportioned 


to the height of the tree. It. is a good general rule, 


when the trees are intended to be planted at moderate 
diſtances, to allow the breadth of the border equal to 
the height of the wall. 5 

If the ſoil be clayey, throw at the bottom ſome 
rubbiſn, or brickbats, to carry off the wet; and if 
the bottom be naturally too looſe and open, lay in 
ſome clay to prevent the moiſture from running off 
from the roots too faſt. | 

The compoſt ſhould be made in the following man- 
ner: take up ſome rich re mould with the turf, 
and add to every load of it two buſhels of pigeon's 
dung, one buſhel of lime, and one and a half of 
wood ſoot. 

Let theſe be well mixed together by frequent turn- 
ings; and when the turf is all rotted among the 
ingredients, it will be fit to uſe. | 

The proper depth of this in the border is a ſpade 
and half -below the ſurface, and about eight inches 
above it: but this muſt be more or leſs according 
to the nature of the ground: the moiſter the place 
is, the higher the border muſt be raiſed; for a great 
article is keeping the roots dry. © | 

PLANT. out the ſweet herbs that have been 


A piece of ground muſt be dug fine, and they 
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muſt be planted out by lines drawn lengthwiſe and 


acroſs the bed, at different diſtances, according to 


their various fizes. They ſhould have good rom 


allowed 


* 
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: 
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allowed "3 rowing, and they muſt be watered. 2nd | 
ſhaded till they have taken root. 
..., Young falletting may be raiſed in as great per 
fection, at this time as any other. It ſhould be 
fown once in ſix Gays, for it ſoon grows too ny: 


for uſe. 
Chardoons will now be fit for planting out to be 
blanch'd. A piece of ground | muſt be choſen of 


. extent, and it muſt oy dug two ſpades 
eeꝑ. 
| ; muſt be 8 at a wad nd half aſunder, 
lengthways and acroſs; and the plants regularly ſer 
one in the centre of every ſquare. 
Save ſeeds from ſuch crops as now ripen them. 
Let them ſtand upon the plants till well harden- 
ed; and then be thrown upon a mat, or cloth, in 
an airy room to dry in their pods for ſome time be 
fore they are rubbed out of them. 
After they are cleared from the huſks, let then 
again be thin ſpread out ſeveral days. 
Let the young crops when weeded be watered they 
ce more in two days after this, than in a weck. 


| eee eee see 
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IHE borders now contain three different 9 
" of plants. . . Thoſe. in flower. 2. Thoſe 
whoſe bloom is * and which are left for ſeed: 
+ and; 3. Such as are growing up to ein For 
the autumn. 

There are ſome things, they all requi ure in com- 
mon, others Which TEAM en to, > the "ul 
condition, of, each... 

e they all require, and let it be done oo 


L 
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fully by hand. The hoe is. now, 4 dangerous inſtru- 
cc itt arr IS 
A careleſs perſon may make out che Leds from | 
thoſe plants, nurſed up to that ſtate with care; and 
deſtroy all the future expectations. 
When the beds ate carefully and perfectiy weeded,. » 
look over thoſe plants which are in flower. Takeoff 
ſuch flowers as are paſt their beauty; and give, theſe 
plants every evening a gentle watering, not only n 
the ground, but over the leaves. 
Next examine thoſe which are ripening 98 ſeeds. 
If any new bloom offers upon theſe, take it off. The 
flowers at this time will not be fine, yet they will 
ſtarve and hurt the ſeed. Stir the mould all about the 
plants with a trowel; and if the ſeed be young, 
allow gentle waterings, but thoſe plants which have 
it full grown muſt have none. 4 


* 


See the ſticks to which theſe are tied up ſtand firm 

and ſecure; then paſs to thoſe autumnal kinds which 

are now coming to their growth, and preparing for 

flowering. Part of theſe are the annuals which 

have been removed out of the hot- beds, and part 

the ſeedling biennials of the laſt autumn from the 

nurſery. . ; | 11 4 
Sticks have been thruſt down by theſe, propor- 

tion'd to the heights of the plants when they come to 

flowering: as they have riſen abc ve the laſt tyings, 

let them be now faſtened up again. 8 05 
The right way of tying up, is to do it often, and 

at ſmall diſtances; and the ſtalk ſhould always be 

brought near the ſtick, but never preſſed to t. 
Uſe green worſted, not baſs ; that being of the 

coleur of the plant, it may be ſeen leſs. 1 
Nothing is ſo uſeful as keeping up the ſtalks of 

plants ſtrait while growing, and firm, from the effect 

of the wind, but 0 is a great ſlovenlineſs in the 

uſual way of doing it. ener, | 
It there be any ſtraggling branches, let them be 

removed: then give a full, free watering, to the - 

dak, ooo one PRES 

| 1 If 


” o 


* 


— 
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185 If any are full grown, let the head of the ſtick he 
et off tothe levef of thei top branches : "th rr i 
to preſerve the plant upright in its growth, and yet 
to conceal the means by ich it is done. 3 
Ihen let a little earth be drawn up about the ſtem, 
and the plant is in perfection for flowering. While 
the buds remain wi h „ the waterings muſt be 
large, and they ſhould be given all over the plant; 
but when the flowers open they muſt be more mo- 
derate. | 2188 — | er. * * 


A plant in flower ſhould' be watered as often as 
one in the bud, but leſs ſhould be allowed at a time: 
the buds themſelves are'vaſtly favoured” by the water 
coming upon them before they diſcloſe the petalz 
of the flower, but when that begins co open, this 
method muſt not be ſuffered. l. 
In fingle flowers, the water will waſh the duſt of 
the buttons upon the petals, and ſpoil the colour of 
both: and in double flowers ſome drops will always 


lodge an the foldings of choſe multiplied petals, 
hh will for the icy... or their baſes, A the 
flower will fade before its time. 
In thoſe plants intended for ſeed, the watering muſt 
be more ſtrictly regarded than in others: the ripening 
of the ſeed depends upon the regular ſhedding of the 
duft, and this will be interrupted by watering them 
upon the flower. : | 75 7 70 8 { bh & 
There ſhould therefore be an invariable rule, never 
to water the top of à plant when the flowers are 
opened. It will be eaſy to throw the water in ang 
the leaves and branches, without Jettinig any woc 
This is the true method of watering plants in 
flower; and this, according to their kinds and natu- 
ral place of growth, and according to the ſeaſon, 
ſhould be repeated every eg one hour before 
fun: ſet, all the time they are in bloom. 


orn. LOOK to the greenhouſe plants which are nov 
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Stir the earth on the ſurface in all che and 
where there is occaſion bring in a little fre ee | I 
ing it over the ſurface, and gathering it up abou | | 
the ſtem, Pick off dead or decaying leayes, rub an | 
— m_ any foulneſs from the ſtems, and; even 
the leaves * thoſe kinds which have large ones 
— 40 58 to the condition and nature of we 
plants, let them have the benefit of watering. - 
In the ſtirring of the earth about the roots of theſe. 
plants, let a great deal of care be taken not to 
wound or too Wel diſturb them. Our on na- 
tives will bear very rude uſage, as we ſee in the 
autumnal —— of fibrous-rooted lants ; but 


1 


Ke. t ĩt woald be 2 5 to invent .a more 
intrument The three-pronged 1 
up the borders of fruit trees, would be a %; 
model: ſuch a thing made in miniature, with the 

tongs blunt at the points and edges, would be che 
beſt of all tools for this purpoſe : this would tir the 
mould without DIE + the roots; and if it raiſed .. 
any of the ſmall parts with the foil which covered 
them, they would get no harm by it, becauſe their 
bark would not be 3 They would fall oY 
gularly in the pot again; the ſmall cov 0 
new mould wild preſerve them from the ee of 
the air till they had taken freſh hold. 
Conſider whether the plant be one whoſe root. is. 
fibrous, or tuberous ; whether. it be one that. ſhoors 
deep, or ſpreads anger the ſurface and proportion 
| the depth to which you ſtir the earth accordingly... ; 
Remove as much of the old earth as can be fafely... 
taken off; and ſome freſh ſoil muſt be brougſit to 
the place before the work is begun, that it may 4 
immediately laid in upon removing the other. 
Move the earth gently to ſuch depth as it can be 
done without injut/ to the roots: then with the n 
fingers draw this off to one ſide, m pour it _ 25 


P 3 


He water 15 720 1 *. all day in the ſun. - This 
fixes A Es the. Me DES hos the ends of 
7 e L this quantity 


. 


Whole operation is finiſhed. 
| of a common greenhouſe, nom require a 
loaded with fruit; and in our unfavourable. 


and then give a gentle watering ; 


wetted, throw 
ittle more , at; The next morning draw up 
fome of the mould about. the. ſtew, and, thus the 


* . 
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The orange trees, which are the principal, glory 


attention, The great, beauty of this tree is [when 


A 


there i 15; n method of attaining, hat. excellence, but 

by timely : attention. K by bas of} YL 0! 
Great part of the « oranges produced on our trees 

fall off in winter; and 'tis rare that the beſt of m_= 

attain their due. growth, To ſucceed. better in this 


reſpect, we mult allow them much more care. 


he rules ch ardener's art are univerſal: thoſe 
we have laid do wa for th mh the more common fruit trees 
will anſwer equally for theſe «> We, ſhall ſhew _ 


he is to apply, hem. tte in. . 
| The greateſt Rage of, pd? 10g hav af ia he. 


it is 5 young ; therefore the better 1 
attain A betdre 1 f More likely they Mille ry 


5 ſtand through, that eaſon. Herred e nem: dreck 


ys fo be mana Or, fruit. 
200 clofe, 0 off. i is will 7 

reſt; and as ſoon, as, the 95 oh Gm 
. thined gain. 


* 4 Ag 


e orange tree flo ers, 50 | 


Examine the fruit; and! leave. as many of the, Kurt 


as can have room to grow, to their bigneſs zythe 
e o5ft, wi encourage theſe 70 a more 


"free Srowt 


85 thoſe. trees, which will r ripen, the. maſk 2 beſt | 
Früſt, we muſt be content to {= no more flowers. 
When flowers break. out upon a plant that is ri- 
pening its ſeed, they * be ee ; and the 


bee rule bojes here. Is. dick 


* as 
—E 7 


Whatever 


ly, andats firſt;.bloom- - | 


V 
0 
7 
5 
| 
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Whatever buds offer for floweting upon thoſe trees 
which are thus managed for fruit, ſhould” be pulled 


off as ſoon as ſeen. It is too late to nurſe theſe up 


for fruit; and in the mean time their "growth Will 


retard that of the fruit. | 


When theſe are not ſuffered to open, the whole 


effort of nature is to ripen the fruit; and when the 


fruit has been ſet thus early, and is managed with 


this care, the whole ſtore, or very near the whole, 


As the flowers of the orange are very beautiful 48 
well as fragrant, ſome other trees ſhould be ſuffered 


to remain in the uſual manner. Theſe will yield 


\ 
: ; 


abundance of flowers; and the approach of winter 


will ſhew the merit of the other aa gemert for 
fruit: for the tree, treated as we here direct, will 


be loaded with thriving oranges, while theſe which 


4 


have been left to nature, and have exhauſted them- 
ſelves in flowering, will have very few that ſtand half 


1 


* 
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LOOK with a careful eye over the ſtove plants. STOVE, 
We have ſhewn how neceſſary cleanlineſs is; and N 
there is no time when we ſhould fo carefully attend 


to it as noc. 


They will be more fubje&t at this than any other 


ſeaſon to filth upon their ſtems, and inſects upon 


- 


their tender ſhoots and leaves: the heat and moi- 
ſture of the air contribute to this, and the ſeaſon 


* 


favours them 


* - * 1n285 | T in #4 
A ſpunge and warm water muſt be uſed, and if 
the diſorder be great, the water muſt be impregnated | 


with tobacco ſtalks and ſoot. © Every part, muſt be . 


” : 


cleaned with this; the young ſhobts and leaves with 
the ſpunge, and the ſtems with a ſmall bruſh firſt, 


and afterwards with a flannel dipt in the ſame water. 
This opens the potes of he plants, which are as ne- 


F 


ceffary to vegetables 28 rc Anffmals; and they will be => 


T5 | If 
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ground, and in ſome d 


FRUIT. 


GARDEN, Keep. the trees in order, 


_ growths : 


Hu Ni. 


pl, hs, be. nega a kebed. wil 

at began in t 

— 85 the 9 l and . ight ha » 
while it was only, upon; two or 

* wn "give a great. ul % ws => 


univerſal. 


* 
8 . 


IE ſhowers fall this week, and t ding, 
$ will cover the ground as faſt as jo A 3 
Among theſe as well as flowers, there a 2 
and autumnal kinds; the firſt, Kas "OY; pal s 
latter are in their moſt. F AN of BY 
thiſtles, nightſhade, and the innumerable 1 (2 un. in 
conquerable train of Atriplexes ſhoot up nom for. ql 
flower; and the whole labour of the ring mult be 
ted to deſtroy them. 


32 the e this e be ently 


Fx LASSO 


fo E, my of omitted; the * ugh rb: 
rows, red on i 155 beds, Wen the young trees 


de, are ſo lligh .roqted, the, ung rays W rould 
elſe burn them Fate ugh. 0 
jg, 


In the tran 184 inds ik of will, be x 
though, ſom ce ould be A l but 5 agen, 

ie ſpade have gone its full depth, theræ 
will ſcarce need any, Their own. branches the 
PHE ben 
the breaking of the. moulg alſo ſerves in the place of., 


this Or 15 THY 5 18 it make, it Spe, 


dews. 
EVER a n * 
n ok ger 88 . 2800 e 
Jules, andp feel ve it from Fermin. & 4 
1 * 4 l 
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FOURTH WEEK. 
b off foreright.. ſhaats, . and, train and keep nn 
R. places thoſe which have been, ſuffered to remain 
from more PTD: of he e To defend 
the fruit, preſerye'the leaves which, grom about them. 
Theſe draw -nouriſhment to the part where the fruit 
gos, and defend. it from the ſun. wg. 

If e uppn theſe trees, let them. be cares. 
fully pokes : if no care can preſerve the leaves, let 
him ſupply: their. pface by others rentwed. from, time 
to tie * 4 1 are 

If the fruit: b acęidental loſs of, leaves be. at this 
time too. much expoſed. to the ſun, it. will. grow laols. 
in the ſkin; and either periſh entirely, or never ac - 
quire its full bigneſs, or true flavour. | 

In this caſe bring others to ſhade it from another 
part where they are not wanted ; and if nothing of 
this kind can be done, from day to day bring the 
leaves of ſome other tree, and fix them ſo as to ſhade 
the fruit from the full ſun. This is but a poor ex- 
pedient, but it is all that art can do, and it is better 
than neglect. 

Look after vermin ; deſtroy ſnails in their holes by 
day, and when they crawkout of them at evening, 
and at early morging; and neſts of ants muſt be 
ſought after, ang desto t. 

After this dig and Water the , grounds and keep 
the ſtems of this trees perfectly clear. frim moſs. 


DIG two pieces of. du for. celeri and endive. KITCHEN 
Dung is hurtful; 1 che taſte of both theſe GARDEN. 


plants, and makes their blanched part ſubje& to be 
eaten by worms, | „ 

Go into a rich, dry paſture; and take from under 
the turf as much mould as will cover the ground 
four inches deep. 

Throw this upon the two pieces, rake it level, 
draw off any large ſtones, and then tread it down 
that it may dig well in. Turn up the whole a full 
ſpades depth; and take care to break and mix the. 
mould very well. | 


Draw 


"a . 
\ 


J U N E, | 
Draw lines lengthway and acroſs for the endive 
"a ſet the plants at a fair diſtance, | 
For the celeri the piece is to be marked out by 
3 1 only lengtRway, and thrown: up in drills for 
| lon a due diſtance bereeen theſe drills, as 
. alſo between plant and plant, is che only way of hay. 
ing che growth in perfection; but in the kitchen | 
grounds where theſe things are "raiſed to ſupply the „ 
markets, this cannot be expected. The fent of ; 
Land is too high; and the more ſpace is allowed to 


the platits;i the more labour a 
. SY 
ment. 
. ay 8 4 wo | } 
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AN 800 3 
E introduce the ſtudent now to alaſſts, 


©) plex kind than in thoſe ſimply denomi- 
SG nated from their number of the fila- 

Ve ments. The two repreſented in this 
head piece are the Polyandria and Didynamia, the 
thirteenth and fourteenth in the Linnzan ſyſtem. 

In the firſt of theſe the inſertion of 85 filaments 
is combined with their number to form the claſſical 
character; and in the other it is conſtituted by the 
dif roportion of the filaments. 

e gave the diſtinction of the Wan in the 
laſt introduction, that the number of filaments ex- 
ceeded twelve, and that they were inſerted on the 
cup. The Polyandria, which is the firſt of the two here 


treated 


the character of which is of a more com- 


1 $ 
0001 


þ «+ 
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3 I 
treated of, has in every flower alſo more than twelys 


filaments with the ſtyle; but theſe are fixed not to 


the cup but to the receptacle of the flower; that is, 


to the ſame part from which the petals chemſelve: 


riſe: this is a fleſhy ſubſtance ee head of. the 


 footftalk-within, the cup: 


Therefore when the ehe counts thore than 
5 filaments in a flower, he is to trace —_ 2 
If they adhere id the cup, 


Is 1 11720 Icoſandria beſore 9 fog 


riſe from 105 receptacle, having no Connexion a 
the cup, the plant is one of the Polyandria. 

The NOONE of the other claſs here repreſented, 
the Didynamia is very plain. There are in every 
flower two filaments longer than the others. This is 
extremely conſpicuous ;. and in whatever flower it 


appears, he is to refer the plant to this claſs, 


TSUGEASSAISISTSSSITIEINISETTESS 


rlowes ALL weeds miſt now be taken up at their firſt 
GARDEN. appearance, and the ſurface of the borders ſhould 


often be broken, and raked clean and ſmooth. 


On all theſe occaſions draw up a little mould about 


he bottoms of thoſe plants whicharecoming into flower, 
Conſtantly * the gravel walks, and mom the 


graſs fr eg 
Hes ** beds in whith che Iprin pring flowers blowed, 
whole leaves and ftalky'are faded: feveral of the nar- 


ciſſus, nen m hyacinths are now in dib coo 
dition. 


Take them u inen io be lanted again imme 


thoroughly. we FP 
Thoſe-tvorwintieh are to be kept but of the groun 
till autumn muſt be cleaned; 22 one, 2 mat, and 
turned till they are hardened.” | 


cleaned ; their off-ſets taketi A; and the 
being made upi they mult by cn 15 as at fill, 
Let due care be welt of the FP of 1 


pinks, ſwett-· williams; and other 


diately; ven ſh” foll, or ag up -the old very 


ſe 
0 
* 
$ 
» 
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Examine whether they keep well in their places, 
and ſee the earth preſerves a due degree of moiſture.” 

If any appear likely to ſtarr, ſecure them by new 
forks ; and where the mould is dry'd, let it be fre- 
quently and conſtantly watered : whenever the wa- 
tering of it waſhes any part away, let freſh mould 
be laid on in the place; and where they ſtrike with 


THE new raiſed greenhouſe plants will by this OREEN- 


7 HOUSE, | 


time require to be removed into larger pots. 
The pots, the mould and the water being ready, 
let the bottom of the new pot be covered two 
inches with mould: then with a thin knife, ſuch as 
painters uſe for taking up their colours from the 
ſtone, let the mould be looſened all round the edges 
of the old pot, to the bottom. mY 
It will thus come qut in an entire lump, with the 
plant firm in the middle. BY | 


Cut off the ragged and decayed roots, which cover 


the ſurface of the ball, with ſharp ſciffars ; then let 
the whole be ſet in the new pot, and the freſh mould 
filled in round it. | | 3 9 
Let the ſurface be raiſed an inch above that of the 
original ball; and finiſh the work by a moderate 
watering all over the plant, and on the mould. 
Take off decayed leaves; if the ſtem be foul clean 
it; and N any filth that may be u 
the leaves or 
in Warm water. 
Set the pot in a ſhady and ſheltered place; and the 
next day thruſt the ſame knife down in ſeveral places 
from the ſurface to the bottom of the pot. Theſe 
knives have no point nor edge, they cannot wound 


the roots; and this way they break the old cake of 


mould, which is often too compact about the fibres. 
This is all that can be dane in thoſe which have had 
but a moderate ſtanding in the former pots; bur for 


| ſuch a3 are better eſtabliſhed, it will be W 16 an 
d, DELOTE 


Bal away a great part of the old cake of mo 
y are planted in thenew. 


pon 
ts, with a piece of flannel dipp'd 


- | | 
OA . 
f N ' Y 1 Fs.” "os by * 
1 1 mA * | f C 5 . 4 2 
K * ,  £" ESE 4 
” d ö 5 x 


* 


ed off at the ends, and the plant as quiek às p au. 
E gu 2110 aft; nin 2 EN Poſſibk 


The new pots muſt continue In Their ſhades A 
ation till the plants are perfectly rboted, and have n. 
covered the check from the removal. They muſt be 


then brought into the place where the other grett- 


houſe plants are ſet out for the ſummer; and yery 


carefully watered. 


Tate of cunings from the cuphorbiums; mee 
bryanthemums, and other ſucculent plants fot ro- 


Ren en 


| | them. 2” $475 Th | 
Lay thek upon a ſhelf in an airy room, and every 


day turn them for twelve days. This will prevent 


their rotting when planted, to which the wounded 


part is otherwiſe very ſubject. 48 
Theſe cuttings maintain a kind of growth "while 
they lie upon the ſhelf. In their natural ſtate they 
are ſupported very much by the air; for we ſer a 
handful of mould wilt be ſufficient in our pots for 
ſome of the largeſt kinds; and in their native climates 
they live in a ſcorched ſanee d. 
In this time of their lying on the ſhelf, the motion 
of their juices is continued, and the principle of life 
kept up, otherwiſe they would net grow when 
afterwards: planted: a kind of callous matter is 
thrown by nature over the wound during this time 
of lying out of the ground, which enables that part 
to bear the moiſture afterwards, without mouldinels. 


This kind of growth from every piece, is not pe- 


culiar to the ſucculent kinds: the world would be ſur- 
prized to know how far experience confirms the ſup- 
poſed reveries of Agricola. Of this we ſhall ſpeak in 
another place: 50/3 OOO ee ee, 


+ THE. degree of heat in the ſtove muſt be very 

vell regulated by the thermometer; and the batk- 
beds refreſhed where that is found neceſſary. Their 
heat depends on the fermentation; which mo | 


; 4 4 $874 "v4 
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FIRST WEEK; 
be renewed by adding ſome freſh; bark. - - . - 


| * 
In ſome caſes ſtirring the bark up will do, ſome- 
times a larger addition of new bark is required, and 
e | 4: 


in other caſes a little will ſerve. 4.7 
The gardener muſt judge for himſelf by the heat 
of the bed: but in whatever manner it is done, the 
pots which are taken out muſt be placed in again with 
all expedition. eee ee. 
The generality of plants in the ſtove, will at this 
time require as much free air as can be 1 
admitted; and thoſe which are moſt expoſed, wi 


be ſcorched unleſs the glaſſes be ſhaded in the middle | 


e 


THE beds of ſeedlings vil non be ſcorched dpf. 


by the ſun, unleſs ſhielded by reed-hedges, or ſome 
other ſhade at noon; and the earth will be ſo dried 
up, as. to require uent waterings both in theſe 
beds, and wherever elſe there are new planted trees, 
or ſhrubs, not ſufficiently eſtabliſhed. - .. 

New planted trees and ſhrubs, depend upon the ſu- 
perficial part of the mould for nouriſhment ; therefore 


laſts a great while; and when it is almoſt over, will 
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unleſs that part be kept in a due temperature of moiſt- 
neſs; by waterings; when nature withholds her ſhowers, 


the new ſhot. fibres from theſe. roots will be burnt up; 


or if they eſcape this, there is no moiſture or nou- 


riſhment for them: but in the more eſtabliſhed; plan- 
tations, the extream roots penetrate very deep, and 
will find a ſupply, when all upon or near the ſurface 
appears parched with drought. -, _.; e 
Continue inoculating the ſeveral kinds of peaches, 
nectarines, and cherries, in ſucceſſion according to 
their ſeaſons. amm Nags 
If the common proceſs regarded, the ſucceſs de · 
pends principally upon the good condition of the bud. 

Tis beſt to inſert it in the ſtock as ſoon as taken 
from the tree. All the time that it lies expoſed it 


hurt, 


— 
———ͤ — ——— 
o 


dau 4 LY 
hurt, ar ſpecially when "the ſun Mines Forts 
"reaſon, a cloudy evening is the beg for the purjol 
and no more cuttings ſhould 'be/taken off each time , 
than will be wanted for the ſame-evenitig's work. 

They miſtake; who ſuppoſe ſoaleing in water 

"wi —— che purpoſe. The true method is to tale 


eg ſuch manner that it may be of the fame 
— of freſhneſs with the ſtoek'; no drier, nor aby 


NN in chis a not, =_ in a chou will 
The growth * ak rdtjwidescortinued 10 te- 


n eee 
en 18 22 188 
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THE ſame care is : frandegd of thoſe 0 trees 
which have been newiy Plantec in che rden or 


orchard, as 0 thoſe in the mar after eir tranf- 


GARDEN, | 


| | by ailing 
walls, -or by.tyi to If they rock at the 
root they will be "a for — as bar 4 miſchief in 
letting in n of as froſt. Let them be tied or 
nailed up more ſecurely; let the mould be broke 
about them, and cloſed at the bottom of the ſtem; 
and let them have frequent watefingys. If theſe do 
not give perfect vigour, let a little dung be added to 
the mould, and waſhed in by zepested and Harp? 
witttings. : 
$ The kind of dung muft be fuited tothe natute and 
* condition of the tres; and then ſuch « method muſt 
= - be uſed in applying it, as will give its virtue to the 
— If dung be only ſpread upon the ſurface of 
the ground at ſuch a time of the Fear 5 this the air, 
not the ſoil; will receive its volatile and active yab 
the ſun will raiſe them like the fire of # chymiſt, and 


1 de cy" chaffy ſubſtance will de es upon; th 
= 


N In the various kinds of dung -are very different 
qualities: by theſe they are ſuited to various ſervices.” 
Horſe-dung, which is the moſt univerſal, 1s . 


1 2550 


FIRST WEEK: | 
rank; it requires to lie a long time beſore it is fit for 
uſe about fruit-· trees; and even in the kitchen ground 
it is often hurtful, by being too freſh” oo © 

Cow-dung is rich, and it has neither the heat nor 
the rankneſs of the other; it is fatty, and of long 
continuance in the ground. The effect is not ſo ſud- 
den as that of horſe-dung, but it is more natural, 
and more laing run en 

Therefore cow dung is beſt for fruit trees, unleſs 
the extreme coldneſs of the ſoil declare for the other. 
This is a fault we would have the gardener early 
mend, by digging in ſand and aſhes among the clayey 
earth; but if that have been neglected, the horſe- 
dung in this ſingle inſtanee is preferable to the other: 
but even in that caſe it muſt not be freſh horſe- dung 
2 is uſed,” but ſuah as has lain a long time to mel- 

Theſe are the two principal dungs, but there are 
ſome others very well deſerve notice. | 

Hogs dung is rich and not rank; it takes effect 
very quickly, and is of all others the beſt calculated 
to anſwer a preſent exigence: it agrees with one kind 
of ſoil as well as another; but if any continued ef- 
tet be required from it, there muſt be a freſh quan 
tity uſed every fortnight. 

Sheep's dung is rich and hot; the effect is ſpeedy, 
but too violent. Its nature qualifies it for the ſame 
uſe with horſe-dung, in cold and heavy grounds; 
and the ' beſt way of uſing it, is in a mixture with 
the urine. of the creatures, in a ſandy mould. The 
method of 2 this manure, is delivered at 
large in the Couer RAT Bopy or Hus BAN DRY; and 
it 18 excellent for fruit · trees in cold tough ſoils. 

The dung of fowls is light, rich and hot; and of 
all kinds that of pigeons is the hotteſt. It may be 
uſeful in ſtarved, poor, and cold foils, but requires 
great diſcretion. _. F 

From theſe kinds of dung chuſe the fitteſt for a 
new-planted tree which is decaying for want of nou- 


riſnment. 
Q The 
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J U.L Y, 
The preference is due to that of the hog ; but on. 


leſs care beraken in applying it, no good can be ex. 


I the gardener, on hearing that hogs dung 

good for this ſervice, ſhould ſpread ſome —＋ 
ground, and fancy he had made a tryal, he would 
abuſe his inſtructor, and declare what he had read wa 


Mix equal parts of hogs dung and pondmud; 


over the whole an inch depth of freſh and fine paſture 


mould; and after two days give ſuch another water- 


ing. At the ſame time ſecure the tree from rocking; 
ake off any decaying leaves, and water the whole 
head each time. . n 
The effect of this is very ſurpriſing; two or thee 
days will reſtore a tree that was periſhing. - 
Great part of the virtue of the dung is waſhed in by 
the firſt watering ; it is after this covered by the freſt 
mould, ſo that the ſun cannot evaporate it; and after 
it has lain thus mellowing with the freſh earth and 
mud, the joint virtue of the whole is carried in by 
the ſucceeding waterings. ring ym Be 


KITCHEN THIS week plant the late crop of French, beans 


GARDEN. - 


in a part of the ground open to the noon ſun, and 
ade Kom the eaſt and north. The earth muſt 
be dug a full ſpade deep; and it will be proper 10 
ſcatter ſome very mellow dung upon it firſt, 
After digging this in, let - ſurface be levelled, 
and let ſome good ſound ſeed of the large white 
kind be choſen. Put this to ſteep in river water, 
wich a handful of common ſalt; and, after twelve 
hours, let ſome drills be opened with a hoe, at a yard 
aſunder, and into theſe drop the ſeeds. They ſhould 
lie about a finger's length apart; and if care _ 


it. — n „ I 


4 
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- 


been taken in picking and ſoaking them, . ſcarce one 
in a hundred will fail. The ground muſt be levelled 
over them, and they ought to lie at about three quar- 
tety of an inen depth „ „ of en bod 
n eight days ber will appear above the ground; 
and they muſt then be encouraged in their growth by 
frequent moderate waterings: as their ſtems advance 
in height, they muſt have the mould drawn up about 
them. After this they will only require the common 
care of weeding and Watering. FE . 


They will come to perfection at a good time, . 


the early crops are conſumed; and will continue to 
produce till the latter end of October. 

To keep the plants in vigour, gather the beans 
from them as faſt as they acquire a due bigneſs; 
for when they are ſuffered to remain any longer, 
nature is at work to ripen their ſeeds, and the great 
1 of a ſucceſſive produce of young fruit is 
0 . TY! 5 "Ty 148 a we th * 

25 them be cleared of all that are of due big - 
neſs, every third day; and after each gathering, let 
them be well watered: this will promote the burſt- 
ing out of a new ſet of flowers, and the ſetting of 
more pods; and in this kind of bean the growth of 


freſh erops' will continue as long as the old ones are 


taken off, till froſt deſtroys the plants. 
Weeding and 8 muſt be continued this 
week throughout all the kitchen ground. | 


Endiye and celeri that have been planted out for, 
blanching, muſt be conſtantly and regularly ſupplied 


with water.. 


The lettuces will require the ſame refreſhment; 


and for both theſe crops a great care is required 
to protect them from the ſlugs, or naked ſnailz: 
thele ſhould be killed every morning and evening, 
and after ſhowers. Hes 21 10011 


41 ; 
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GARDEN. V give this all over the plants; and to do it 


5 


W ATER freely the plants coming into flower: 


carefully, and from a pot that has a fine noſe. 
The beſt water for all flowering plants, is that of 

a ſhallow pond, and which is open to the ſun; and 
the right time of giving it is two hours before ſun-ſet. 
The water uſed to a plant ſhould be ſomewhat 
warmer than the temperature of the mould; for if 
in the other extream, it naturally chills the tender 
fibres; and *tis difficult to make it exactly the ſame. 
Look daily over thoſe plants which ftand for 
ſeed; and as the heads or pods harden, cut them 
off, 57 lay them with care upon a papered ſhelf 
ro | 
It is a common cuſtom to take off the head of the 
plant at once, when there are many pods upon it; but 
in this caſe, the ſeed in thoſe which flowered laſt, will 
nat be ripened; and probably that in the pods fol- 
lowing the firſt flowers, will be loſt ; and that is the 
wr edt: % 15; 2 0k DOE bin 
From what I have ſeen of the appearance, diffe- 
rence, and growth of ſeedlings, I am convinced that 


the number of bad plants often produced from feed, 


GREEN= 
HOUSE, 


depends principally upon this article. In the way here 
Sirefted, none. of the ſeed will be loſt, and none will 
be preſerved but when in a condition- of growing. 
LOOK again over the orange trees. ny 
The excellence of the fruit is in their obtaining 2 
due growth ; and this they cannot do in our * if 
| | | . they 


SECOND WEEK. 

they are produced on weak parts of the tree; or if, in 
the very beſt parts, they crowd one another. 

Wherever an orange ſtands upon a weak ſhoot, it 
ſhould be taken off; and where two or more are too 
cloſe to one another, the weakeſt and leaſt promiſing 
muſt be pulled away. There is more beauty in a 
dozen well ripened, than in a hundred that have ſtar- 


ved one another. | | 
The diſtance will alſo ſhew the fruit to advantage; 

for the golden yellow is never ſo well ſeen as when 

in contraſt with the full and fine green leaves. 


PINE-apple plants will at this time require parti- 8rovz. 


cular care : the fruit will be ripening faſt upon-them, 
and there is an advantage in the early time, which 
muſt not be neglected. The plants from which this 
fruit is cut will readily produce ſuckers; and thoſe 
which come earlieſt are vaſtly the beſt, for they will 
be got off before winter. SEL . 

To promote this, as ſoon as the fruit is cut off, 
let the plant be ſet in a warm bed, and from time to 
time watered; this muſt be done more moderately 
at firſt, and more largely afterwards. 4 


B UD [plums and pears. Chuſe proper ſtocks h un, 
for on theſe, vigour of the trees, and goodneſs of the — 


fruit, will depend. 6 8 | 
The beſt way is to raiſe the ſtocks by ſowing z and 
there is no kind ſo proper as the green gauge, which 
is excellent in itſelf, and hardy enough to have all the 
neceſſary qualities. | . 
For pears, the kind intended to be budded ſhould 
give the rule for the ftock. This we have directed 
before". Un. t ee en IN l 
The later peaches and nectarines may be now 
budded. | | 
Look over thoſe which were budded firſt: and looſen 
the bandages a little, to give free courſe to'the ſap. 
Let the whole ground be cleared from weeds, and 
the young plantations watered, ©"o GI oo 
| Q 3 The 


The ſeedlings not yet removed. out of their firſt beg 
will require alſo ſhading from the extreme heat of the 


Ne zh 1 28. | TAY 
So round the ground where thoſe ſtand that are 
of a more advanced growth, and with the knife 
reduce them to order. | | | 
Where there are ſhoots too near the bottom in thoſe 
trees intended for forming good heads, they muſt be 
taken off. All the efforts of nature are intended for 
the upper part; and the branches formed below vil 
drain the juices and rob the head. 

Evergreens require the ſame care. We have got 
over the falſe taſte, which cut theſe into ſhaggy 
giants, or immoveable weather-cocks; but till 

there is ſome training neceſſary, for whatever pur. 
poſe: they are required. Theſe, like the other trees, 
will puſh. out ſhoots in wrong places; and ſome of 
thoſe intended to ſtand will be too long: the one 
kind muſt be cut away, the others ſhoxtened. 


FRUIT- _ INSECTS are now abundant upon fruit trees: 
GARDEN, 4 little neglect will ſhew the gardener that he has 
dug and dung'd, and pruned and nailed, for theſe, 
more than his maſter. 
Viak of ſyrup are to be hung upon the trees; 
but theſe are only baits for flies and waſps: the ca- 
terpillar, which preys upon the leaves, is 4 more 
We have explained the uſe of leaves about fruit; 
and he who leaves them open to theſe inſects, will be 
very ſenſible of the truth of that doctrine. 
The moſt promiſing fruit wither upon the deſtruc- 
tion of the leaves; and thoſe from which there was 
the beſt expectation will never ripen. ; 
The moſt miſchievous are the fingle green kind | 
they are ſmall, but they devour immoderately, 
When they are ſituated at the end of a branch, 
there appears a round lump in the place. This dif: 
covers them; but if let alone a very little time. 


they eat off the part where they ape tha wee 
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and this not only hurts the preſent fruit, en 5 
the branch for the ſucceeding year. 

When they fix themſelves upon the fruit it Senegal 
decays; and often falls off. And thoſe which are 


but ſlightly gnawn by them, and remain, never ripen 
well. 


Seek for theſe devouring caterpillars with a diligent 
eye, and pick and deſtroy them. This ſhould' be at 
times done from the beginning of ſpring. They 
infeſt the young fruit when in cluſters, © before the 
gardener has thin'd it, and deſtroy vaſt quantities 
ther; and often they begin even with the bloſſoms. 

From the firſt budding of the tree to the ripeni 
of the fruit, they ſhould be fought after: at fi 
upon the ends of the young ſhoots, afterwards upon 
and among the bloſſoms, which they often faſten 
together by a kind of web; and at. laſt among in N 
fruit, or upon the backs of the leaves. 

The decoying the winged inſects into vials of 
ſugar and water, muſt be begun in time; for after 
the fruit is ripe, its ſmell is more inviting than 
the ſyrup, and they will neglect the . to do the 
miſchief. 

If any fruit trees againſt the walls are not of the 
deſired kind, they ſhould be this week budded der 
the tender ſhoots, 

The beſt method is to put Grentbadies the kind 


intended to be propagated, into each tree, and there 
nenn eee 7 


CLEAR the ground where thoſe crops have KITCHEN 
ſtood, which are now gathered off, and prepare it GARDEN. 
for ſuch others as are fit for tranſplanting: always let 
a few days be allowed between the clearing off the 
remains of an old crop, and planting a new one. 

The early cauliflowers will be all gathered. Let 
the ground be cleared of their ſtalks, and a ſmall 
quantity of dung __ an old melon * ſcattered 
over it. 


Dig this in; turn up tak a full ſpate depth 
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pere tranſplanteꝗ from the ſeed bed, and in which they 


the beginning of this week; and toward the latte 
end level it, draw lines, and plant in it ſome of the 


celeri which we directed to be fown two months 290, 
Draw lines upon the bed at four inches diſtance; 


and when the young plants are ſet, give them a good 


watering ; and let this be repeated every afternnon till 
they are rooted. | 

In taking theſe plants out of the ſeed bed, they 
ſhould not be drawn entirely from any one part, bur 
the largeſt taken up wherever they appear : this will 
thin the remainder, and they will gather ſtrength, and 
be foon alſo fit for planting out. 
Water the feed bed in which theſe: are left from 
time to time, as well as the new plantation; and by 
two more plantations, at ten days diſtance, ſecure 
two more ſucceſſive crops: this repeated plantation 
of celeri is proper, becauſe it ſoon is paſt its excel- 
Jence, when arrived at the time of gathering. 

This ſeed crop of the celeri is from one of the latter 


ſowings; thoſe which have riſen from earlier ſeed, 


have been now planted out ſome weeks; and are in a 
condition for removing again for blanching. 

Let ſome other piece of ground, cleared from a 
former crop, be ſelected for this purpoſe ;' as the ſea- 
ſon is now likely to be dry, the beſt ſoil is one which 
has ſome moiſture. h 

Let the ground be managed in this manner : 

When' the ſurface is level, and the mould in or- 
der, open a trench a ſpades breadth : dig it by line; 
throw up the mould, and then break the earth that 
is at the bottom of the trench with the ſpade. | Lay 
the mould, which is thrown up in digging this trench, 
half on one ſide, and half on the other. 

At four foot diſtance open ſuch another trench; 
and break the earth at its bottom in the ſame 
manner. 8 | 


Thus go on till as many trenches are opened 16 


will receive all the plants. 


Take them up from the ground into which they 


have 


8 = n 
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have now ſtood to gain a good bigneſs: place them 
in a ſtrait line, in the middle of the trench, at a foot 


Jiftance ; and take due care that none of the plants 
may fail, nor receive any great check in their 


owtn, 7 203 nod Das 
Trim the roots before they are planted; and cut 
off the tops of the leaves: the earth muſt be cloſed 
well about them; and they muſt have a good wa- 
tering. This muſt be repeated as the ſeaſon re- 
quires, till it is ſeen that they are well rooted, and 
have taken to growing. i e u. ai 

After this keep them covered as they riſe in height; 
the mould thrown out of the trench is to be uſed as 
long as it will ſerve; and after that the ground be- 
tween the trenches is to be broke very fine, and uſed 
to the ſame purpoſe. The oftener they are earthed 
up the higher they will grow good. 111% 

Draw up the mould carefully on both ſides, but 
take care not to bury the hearts of the plants. 

In the beginning of September the firſt plants will 
be fit to take up; and with this m t they 
will be two foot long in the blanched part, and all 
the way delicate and tender. | | 

The reſt of the crops of celeri are to be treated 
in the ſame manner; only that a ſoil drier in its na- 
ture, or made ſo by art, muſt be choſen for them, as 
they are to ſtand through the winter. 

A great deal of advantage will be obtained by 
a proper manner of gathering the products: in 
thoſe which are taken up entire, whether roots or 
herbs, draw the largeſt firſt; thinning the beds, that 
the ſmaller may have the due advantage of coming 
to their growth: in thoſe whoſe fruits only are ga- 
thered as the bean and pea kind, pull them often; 
and ſuffer none to grow too large, for ſuch 
all the reſt. 7 | 
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FLOWER. NON TINUE ſaving the ſeeds of plants as they 
GARDEN, ripen: once in two or three days go over the 
ground, and take from every plant thoſe heads or 
porn which are mature. 
To know this, obſerve that the ſeed-veſſels, or the 
feed,. if naked, are of their full bigneſs, and are 1 
little looſe. They are uſually firm in their places 
while the juices are flowing into them; but when na- 
ture has done her work, and they only tand to harden, 
__ begin to grow moveable. | 
Make a diſtinction when thoſe in pods are gather- 
ed, between ſuch as are to be ſown in the ſucceeding 
autumn, and thoſe which are to be kept till ſpring, 
The former after they have lain ſome time upon 
the ſhelf entire, muſt be ſhook out, and ſpread ſepe- 
rate and naked; but thoſe which are to be preſerved 
through winter, are beſt kept in the pods. 
Theſe muſt be thoroughly dried, and it muſt be 
done very gently. If they are laid in the fun, 3s | 
have known ſome do, the principle of vegetation wil 
be extreamly weakened or deſtroyed z and if they be 
put up damp they will grow mouldy, and that'way 
be ſpoiled. er them time enough, | and __ 
"hugs" | 
It is a common obſervation that cortaln feds if 
kept till the following ſpring will not grow. They 
are therefore directed _ be we in autumn, 
con to the nature of the plants. 
> 7 op is nothing in the nature of many of thele 
ſeeds, to prevent their being kept good _—_ win” 
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r, and growing in ſpring : the unſkilfulneſs of the 
: ener has deſtroy that principle of life in them, 
which nature ws under a better regulation have 
v well reſerv . | wy 
"We ſee on theſe the marks of their having been 
many times damp, and dry again, during the courſe 
of the winter. Every time they grew p- there 
came on a fermentation: and there is no probability 
that ſo tender a thing as the firſt bud or rudiment of 
a plant, contained in its ſeed, could ſtand theſe in · 
uries. | 
This is the cauſe of theſe ſeeds failing in the com- 
mon way; and it will be a great dy pre- 
ſerve them ; it depends entirely upon this hardening 
of them; for when once they have been tharaughly 
and properly cured, they will not be ſubject to damp 
afterwards. | 
Spread them in the pods at conſiderable diſtances, 
one from another, upon a broad ſhelf or table co- 
vered with cartridge paper, and with a raiſed ledge 
of the ſame paper carried all round, to prevent their 
blowing off, In this place they are to lie a fortnight, 
or longer, according to their bigneſs ; and every day 
they are to be moyed about : the room muſt have a 
thorough air; but the pods muſt not be expoſed to 


the ſun, | 


They will thus acquire that hardneſs which will 


preſerve them from flight accidents of damp z and 
to prevent this farther, they. muſt not be put up in 
Us, as is the uſual way, nor all in one large 
Jo preſerve: ſeeds in a condition to vegetate, free 
ar is the great article, and this they are denyed in that 


confined way of laying them up. Let the quantity, 
if large, be divided into three or four parcels, and each 


tyed up in a bag of cartridge paper. Let theſe bags 


be hung up in the air in the ſame room where they 


were dried, 1 108 
Draw ſeveral lines acroſs the room, a foot and 


half below the ceiling, and tyo foot diſtant from 


1 one 
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one another; and the bags being firſt written upon 
to ſhew what they contain, tie them up to theſe 2 
a foot aſunder. pts | 1 
Ihe air will thus play freely about them, and theit 


pods will preſerve them from injuries: they will r- 


main in good condition a great while; ſome which 
* kept by way of experiment, have been good 


There is no way in which ſeeds can be kept in every 
reſpect ſo conveniently as this: beſide their being lia. 
ble to damps and to heat, when laid in great parcels 


together in drawers, they are often eat by inſects. In 


this way they take up little room, and are free 
from al Ante 1 7 
Every week, as ſeeds * lay them upon the 


ſhelf to dry; and where there are many kinds, di- 


vide every ſhelf by ledges of the ſame into 
feveral partitions. N AG 
As one parcel of a kind dries, let it be tied up 
ſeparately in bags, and theſe wrote upon, and fixed 
in their places: thus every thing will go on regu- 
larly; and he who beſtows this degree of attention on 
the ſubject, will make few complaints. 

Let thoſe plants which are in flower, and thoſe 
which are taking their growth for flowering, be wa- 
tered with care: thoſe in flower a little at a time, 
and often : thoſe whoſe growth is the principal object 
of attention at preſent, more. | 


PRO PAGAT E exoticks by cuttings. © Theſe 
ane to their different degrees of hardyneſs, may 
be confi 


tender 
Ibis is a very eſſential diſtinction; for the tem- 
perature” of mould in our gardens being the ſame 


with that of the air, or at leaſt dependant on and re. 


gulated by that, thoſe plants which in their ſtate of 
Senn wi not endure the chillneſs of our air, will 


Z 2 


ered as of two kinds; the firſt ſuch as will 
bear our open air the beſt, and the other the more 


ee wHa* of mn = 
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nt in the cutings ſend out any roots in the cold 


ground, 

This throws the management of exotic c 
under two regulations: the hardier kinds will ſtrike 
in the common mould, provided it be good, and 
they have due attendance and ſhelter. The other; or 
more tender kinds will not ſtrike, unleſs the mould 
into which they are put, be heated by dung beneath, - 

The hardier kinds therefore are to be raiſed in a 
bed of good mould, the others on a hot- bed. We 
ſhall lay down firſt the method of treating theſe, and 
OED that of the other, in which there is little 
eſſential difference. 

Chuſe a part of the ground that is defended from 
cold winds : mark out a bed of four foot in breadth ; 
and of a length proportioned to the quantity of 
cuttings. Dig out the earth a ſpade depth, and 
fill the place with a mixture of equal parts of very 
fine garden mould and freſh meadow earth. , Mix 
theſe well together, and throw: them into the ace; 
and let ſo much be uſed that the bed may der 
inches above the ſurface. 

Draw two lines lengthways of this bed, each at 
fifteen inches from one of the ſides; and the bed 
being thus prepared, take off the cuttings. Theſe 
may be all cut at once, and by good management 
al anted the ſame evening. 

E the gardener remember that tis only che har- 
dier exoticks he is to plant in this bed: let him take 
cuttings from as many of theſe as he chuſes to pro- 
pagate, in the following manner. 

With a ſharp * let him cut them from che 
plants, at ſome place juſt below a knot or joint, 
ſloping them 0 downwards. The beſt length is 

about ten inches; but in this the practice muſt be 


in ſome degree regulated by the diſpoſition of the 


joints. 


Let a ſlit be made in each through the body of 


the joint, and two or three holes pierced th the 
ſtalk above and juſt about this place. NO, 
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| Let trenches bè opened in the place where the 
two lines are drawn along the bed, and of ſo much 
2 to hold the cuttings within an inch and half 
— — ** —# two trenches which ate to- 
ward the edge of the bed, gently ſloping; and beat 
down the mould a little with the back of a ſpade; 
Lay the cuttings upon this ſloping fide of the 
trench at four inches diſtance, and throw in the 
extth, preſſing it about them with the hands from 
time to time as the place is filled up. In the end let 
all be made level, and the tops of the cuttings left 
an inch and half out of the ground. * 
"Give a very good watering; and after this, as it 
will diſturb the mould a little, draw ſome as ſoon a5 
x is dry again from the middle of the bed; and cover 
uß the cuttings as at firſt, till only an inch and half 
| 18 left above ground. | n 
| Place hoops at moderate diſtance over the bed; 
| and hay ſome canvaſs ready for drawing upon them 
| as occaſion requires, es | 
| The evening of a cloudy day ſhould be choſen for 
this; and for the firſt three nights the beds muſt be 
&overed witk the canvas, as alſo in the middle of the 
fecceeding days. After that, the bed muſt be always 
uncovered at night, and only ſhaded during the heat 
of the day. A a 
| The waterings muſt be repeated often, but not fo 
| Aegi ies dr Hl. 2 Rs 
In ſix weeks they will be rooted : ſoon after this 
| they mult be taken up, and planted in ſeparate pots. 
Care is required in taking them up. The pot mult 
be placed near, with ſome mould at its bottom. 
The cutting muſt be taken up with a good quan- 
rity of the earth about it, and placed upright in the 
pot; and the reſt of the compoſt muſt be imme- 
didtely thrown in, and cloſed about it; partly to cover 
up the extream fibres before the air withers them; 
and partly to keep the former mould a 
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A great deal depends upon the ern, good quan- 


tity of the mould about it; and this be the eaſier 
to be done, if due care be taken for ſome days before, 
to keep the earth of the bed in a due temper.. 
If it be dry, er ge at the time, 70 9 
be no poſſibility of any remaining with the young 
plant; * if 5 gardener water the bed every day, 
the mould will get a dampneſs, by means of which 
it will hang together; and by the help of cutting 
through it on each ſide and below, and moulding it 
a little in the hands, there will be a good ball hang 
about the plant. Torr Ars, 7 #03 9481 
As ſoon as the cuttings are got into the pots, and 
the earth is ſettled about them by watering, they 
muſt be ſet in a warm ſhady place, and the water- 
ing repeated often, till they are well rooted in the 
new earth, and have a lively and flouriſhing aſpect. 
They may then be allowed a little more ſun, but not 
at noon ; and they muſt not be this year ſet out 
among the others. | | 8 
In the latter end of September they ſhould be 
brought into the greenhouſe, they will ſtand the 
winter among other plants, and afterwards will be 
in no danger. n et 
This is the management of the cuttings of the 
hardier exoticks; and the difference between this, 
and the care of thoſe which require additional heat, ia 
not great. its i 
Prepare a hot bed of light ſtructure. for them. 
In a warm and well ſheltered part of the nurſery; 
mark out the form of the bed four foot wide, and of 


ſuch length as the number intended to be raiſed 


requires, | oy ryan ne 
Bring in ſome horſe dung that has lain in a heap 
nine days; and digging the mould away. two. thirds 
of a ſpade's depth, level the bottom, and throw. in 
the long ſtraw from among the dung. * 


Lay this even, and preſs it down a little chen 
throw on ſome more of the longeſt that is left, and ſo; 
finiſh up with the ſmall, which is almoſt Pre gt. 
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This bed ſhould be two foot above the ſurface of 
the ground; and upon this lay a foot thickneſs of pure 
mould; drive ſtakes into the ground on both 
that ſhall riſe two foot and a half above the ſurface of 
the mould, and let ſome rails be nailed over the bed 
to their tops, ſo that a canvas can be drawn at plea- 
ſure over the bed, without crowding too much upon 
the cuttings, or choaking them for want of air. 
Let a couple of trenches be opened along the 
two ſides of the bed, in the ſame manner as on the 
other ; and let the cuttings from theſe tenderer kinds 
be taken off in the ſame manner, f 
The mould muſt lie five or ſix days upon the 
bed before the cuttings are planted ; and the evening 
of a mild cloudy day ſhould be choſen. 


The work muſt be done expeditiouſly : the earth 


well cloſed about the cuttings, and they muſt have 


a moderate watering. - 


The bed muſt then be covered up with the can- 


vaſs, and only a little air admitted occaſionally at the 
ends till the cuttings are perfectly rooted. 

The waterings muſt be repeated every evening; 
and the mould drawn up afreſh about the plants, 
where it has happened to be waſhed away. 

When they are rooted, they muſt be allowed more 
free air in the middle of hot days; and when they 
are ſtrongly eſtabliſhed, they muſt be taken up and 
planted into ſeparate pots. 

They muſt then be watered, and the pots ſet upon 
the hot bed, and covered with the canvaſs till they 
are perfectly eſtabliſhed. Then they are by degrees 
to be hardened to a little air in the noon-time of 
the day; and afterwards, according to their condi- 


tion, to be removed into the ſtove, and nurſed as 


other plants. | 


THE maſculine apricot comes into bloom early, and 


GARDEN, the bloſſoms adhere bur ſlightly to the branches, ſo that 


the rough winds of that ſeaſon eaſily throw them off; 
and as they are tender, the froſt as eaſily deſtroys . 
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We have directed in what manner the branches of 


tender kinds are to be ſheltered at carly ſpring ; and 


if this has not all the gardeners attention, its produce 


will be very ſmall. vs 
The eee of the tranſparent kind dependa 
upon an earlier care: right planting and good prun- 
ing. If the ſoil in which this tree is placed be cold 
ind heavy, the ends of the young branches. will de- 
cay in ſpring; and the fruit wilt never come to ita 
true flavour. e e eee 
The time of the products is therefore in this matter 
greatly dependant on the care of the trees z, and one 
part of our deſign infers another. | 


The ground has been dug, dreſſed; and from 


time to time cleared; about the fruit trees. The ſtems 


are clean from moſs ; and the danger of froſts and 


nipping winds is over; the gardener has proport | 
the quantity of fruit to the frength of the tete; and 
nothing is required but to protect from all devourers, 
what nature is favoutably ripening. 


Three times a day let him look. over the trees; at 


hoon for the deſtruction of waſps and flies ; and in the 


morning and evening for that of the ſnail, lug, and 


other creeping inſets. | | 
Care muſt be now taken of the ſtandard vines; 


We have directed in what manner to prune, defend, 


and thin thoſe nailed againſt walls: but theſe being 
expoſed without that ſhelter behind, will require a 
particular management. 4 


The redundant growth reduced ſome weeks, 


ago in 
8 wall vines, will now require to be taken of alle 


All irregular ſhoots which the plants have thrown 
out, muſt be cut away; that the fruit may not b 


ſtarved, or ſhaded too much by this redundance of 


leaves. Some ſhelter is required; but too much is 
utterly deſtructive. | 


The ſtems and branches. miuſt be ſecured to the 
ſtakes wherever they are looſe; and when 
done, clear away weeds. , | - | ,, 
+ 
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than any other wax. 


g 
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Tear up the larger growth by hand; and then dig 


up the ground between the rows with a ſpade. This 
tends more than any thing elſe to the perfecting of 
the fruit. Atti K ce 

Tbe care now is to give them their full growth 
and this can only be done by a due ſupply of nou- 
riſhment, which will be better given by this digging 


There is a double vſe in Ueſtroying u e be- 


| tween the rows of vines; for they not only exhauſt the 


nouriſhment, but choak up the place, and they exhale 
a moiſt vapour, hurtful to the vine. 

The free paſſage of the air between and among 
fruit trees, is an eſſential article towards their obtaining 
their true flavour. It is in nothing more needful than 
in grapes; the dampneſs occaſioned by choaking the 
air with their perſpiration, makes it impoſſible for the 
fruit, though every other kind of care have been be- 
ſtowed upon it, to attain perfection. 

We complain that our ſeaſons do not favour the ri- 
pening of grapes; but our managemeut of them, 


whether in the vineyard or againſt walls, is indeed 


more the cauſe than any thing in the climate. 


xrrenes WATER the various growths. The kitchen gar- 
GARDEN. den which has been properly managed, abounds at 


this time with crops of ſeedlings ; and others that 
have been tranſplanted into their ſecond or third beds: 
the ſucceſs of all theſe depends in a very great mea- 
ſure upon moiſture ; and if the clouds withhold it, 
the hand of induſtry muſt ſupply their place. 
Where weeds have riſen they muſt be again care- 


fully deſtroyed, eſpecially among the ' tranſplanted 


cro 


neceſſarily have favoured the growth of ſeeds brought 
in by the winds among them, and they will at once 
choak and ſtarve the plantation. SHA 


e 


There ate now abundance of vermin, but no one b 
ſo terrible in its havock of the kitchen garden 


Pro- 
3 ducts 


© The breaking the earth for receiving them, will 


THIRD WEEK. 
ducts as the ug. The wet mornings and the dews 


of evening entice out theſd, and at thoſe "ſeaſons the 
2 ould never fail to go the round to deſtroy 


T be turnep rooted radiſh | is a favourite with many 
palates. This is the time for ſowing it. | 
The fineſt ſeaſon for taking it up is the latter end 
of autumn, and that which is ſown now will then be 

of a very good growth. 
Onions intended for winter uſe will be now fit for N 


taking out of the ground. Their leaves wil by wi- | | 


thered, and that is the notice for doing it. 

A piece of ground cleared of theſe, will with b 4 
little refreſhment, perfe&ly well ſuit the radiſhes, an 
the two works may be done in a proper ſucceſſion. 

The onions muſt be taken up carefully, carried i in 
without bruifing, and ſpread to harden 

The roots ſhould be taken up before the bade is | 
quite withered off. 

When they are carried off the around; che end if 
the leaves muſt be nipped off, nd the roots ſpread 
abroad the earth in a dry place, and at a good 
diſtance from one another. Every day they muſt be 
turned or moved about, and thus kept drying about 
ſixteen days. 

After this they may be laid up for the winter, but 
in this alſo à great deal of care is needful. If they 
be taken in on a rainy day, the nigiſture hanging 
about them will be hurtful. .. . 

If any have been bruiſed in taking 55 or in bring- 
ing in, they muſt be thrown away, for they would 
taint the reſt. 

The perfect ones muſt be cleaned from any remain- 
der of mould, and laid up not too thick. | 

They muſt be locked ar once in a fortnight ; and | 
if there appear any decayed ones, they muſt be taken 
our. 

While the onions are hardening the ground muſt 


be dug up with 'a little old dung, and it will be fit 
for the radiſh ſeed. 


* 
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muſt be continued with an uninterrupted hand. 
This is the ſeaſon of enjoying the pleaſures of 2 
Fraue and every thing ſhould contribute to that 
Look to the 1 of ſweet · williams and pinks 
and particularly of car nations. | 
ater theſe once in two days, gently, but tho- 
roughly; and every time ſee that their ſticks keep 
them ſecurely in their places. 
If the mould be removed by the watering, put 
freſh. in the place, they remain equally and well 
covered; and if any of them do not take kindly, 
ſhade them from the ſun. 2 1 ant 
So on with the buſineſs of laying others, where re. 
quired. *Tis beſt to do this ſooner ; but it may well 
be done now: as it is a more advanced ſeaſon, there 
muſt be more attention paid to * part af the 
operation; and particularly to the well covering the 
layer, and the waterings. : 
Theſe require it every evening z and they will not 
root freely, if the ſeaſon be very warm, without good 
ſhade. | 13 
The biennials, ſown late in the ſpring, will now 
require tranſplanting. A bed of freſh earth mult be 
dug for them, and they muſt be taken up out of the 
ſeed beds in a cloudy evening, and planted in the nex 
ground at four inches diſtance, and thoſe of large 
growth at greater: they muſt be well and frequently 
watered till they have taken root; and all * 
weeded from time to time during the n 
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ſummer. In autumn they muſt be removed into the 
places where they are to flower. 45 

Once in two days gather the ſeeds of ſuch plants 
25 have been left for that purpoſe, and ripen many 


heads. 
The middle of the day is the beſt time for this, 
becauſe the drier they are, the better they will harden. ' 
All tranſplanting at this time of the year muſt be 
done in an evening about ſun-ſet : the waterings 
will take moſt effect, if given an hour or two before. 
Look over all thoſe ſummer plants which pro- 
duce a great many flowers. To continue theſe in 
ſucceſſion, they muſt be prevented from ripening of 
ſeed | | 


8. 15 Wnt = 6; 

Where theſe are intended, the plants are to be 
marked for that | purpoſe z and after ſome 
flowers are blown, the buds of others are to be 
taken off, that the force of nature may be directed 
to the ripening of ſeeds in thoſe. | 

The ſeeds of thoſe flowers which blow firſt are 
always ſtrongeſt; and when too many are ſuffered 
to ripen upon one plant, all will be indifferent, 
Therefore in the ſetting for ſeeds, all thoſe plants 
which have many flowers, the ſix or eight firſt blow. 
ing ſnould be marked. | 


If any of theſe are not perfectly fine, ſuch muſt 


be taken off; and only as many more ſuffered to 
open as will ſupply their places : all others muſt be 
taken off as they offer themſelves in the bud; and 
| you the perfection of the ſeeds, in thoſe reſerved for 
that purpoſe, will be attained, _ | 

The flowers of the others muſt be managed for 
beauty, and a long ſucceſſion upon the principles we 
have laid down on other heads; for in 
the ſame end will always be attained by the ſame 
means, whether the ſubject be plant, ſhrub or tree; 
— whether the object of attention be flowers, or 
ruit. | MP * 
Joo many flowers muſt never be ſuffered to blow 

at 2 time upon one plant, nor any th ſtand longer 
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than they are in full 1 Therefore when there 
are too many ſome muſt be taken off, and no flower 
muſt be permitted to remain longer than while in | 
ray "jg when they Wen 20- fade, they allo ſet 
or 
As to the others, ſome ſhould be taken off while 
in the bud; and thoſe left on ſhould be ſo ſelected, 
1 to form a kind of head regularly covering the 
ant. 
, Cutting off thoſe fowers which begin to. fade will 
give the plant a tendency to ſend out more ſide 
branches; and this will be promoted by the method, 
of not ſuffering too many to open upon it at a time: 
the frequent — will greatly favour it; and 
by this very means ſuppoſed at firſt ſight likely to 
deereaſe the number of the flowers, they will be 
produced in twice or three times the quantity; and 
- they will continue in beauty a long time, inſtead of 


bb 8 in one great nn and exhauſting the 


* Abe beauty of a flower Anden depends upon theſe 
nice points in the management of the plants. 
Keep # watchful eye upon the cuttings of exotic 
plants, They will require watering and 48 
pur both in moderation. the watering muſt not 
o great as to keep the ground like pap, nor muſt 
the . exclude the air at proper times. 

The uſe of canvas and matting is againſt the 
' noon-day ſun; and in thoſe caſes where the coolneſs 
of nights is kept off by it, ftill there require Ron 
admiſſions of the air. 

- Cuttings will live under more diebe sn plants 
which are in an active ſtate of vegetation ; but they 
require ſorne air: this muſt be admitted at ſuch 
times as will leaſt interfere with _ I purpoſe, 
and leaft chill the bed, 4 


* 5 
* SARS) * 


SEMI - i 0 0 K to thoſe ſocks which were added the 


NARY, ding weeks; looſen the bandages of ſuch a8 
tne a Rn" 
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juices may not be ſtop'd in their due courſe: and 
continue the work; now budding cherries, plums 
and pears. The evening of a cloudy 4 when the 
air is cool and moiſt, is the proper time. 

The caution of being ' expeditious - muft be ob. 
ſerved, the more as the Lenne! is hotter.” 

Budding is the moſt delicate operation — 6 on 
trees; the great art is to commit the bud to * 
ſtock in as natural a ſtate as poſſibleQ. 
Layers which were put into the ground: laſt month, 
will require to be now very well attended. ++ 

Keep them ſecurely in their places, and repeat the 
waterings: as the water waſhes off any of the mould, 
more muſt be ſupplied in its place; but a great deal 
of care muſt be taken not to diſturb that which lies 


about the branch; for the young fibres that will in 


ſome places be beginning to ſhoot; would be hurt by 
the leaſt motion, 

Weed and water young exotick trees, nenticularly 
thoſe of the reſinous kinds, which were planted out 
of their ſeed beds ſome weeks ago. They muſt be 
ſhaded at noon, and watered lightly once in two 
days; and the mould muſt eqn be broke be- 
tween them, to prevent weeds, and to make 1 it fit for 
abſorbing the dews. 

Tranfplant evergreens allow them more care in 
this reſpect than is uſually done. Theſe trees ſeldom 
fail to thrive when tranſplanted at this ſeaſon, though 
of conſiderable ſize, if . there be due attention ſhewn 
them, but without that ey receive” a check very 
difficult to be recovered. 

Open a large hole for each, nad break the earth 
perfectly at the bottom; bring in the tree, taken up 
5 2 large ball of earth to its root, and ſetting it 

t, trim all the extreme fibres. Immediately 
ter this, pour ſome water upon the ball of earth, 
which: was rough in with the root, carefully from a 
watering pot, and let ſome of the fineſt mould be 
ſprinkled over the ball. This gives che new cut ends 
of the fibres a fine freſh'covering ; and before it dries 
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ann 
on, or moulders away, the reſt muſt be brought 
; it, by filling up the placqcqe. my 
The mould muſt be thrown in with a ſwiſt by 
careful hand; and when it is all in, and well cloſed 
about the roots, there muſt be à large watering: but 
this muſt be given with moderation; for the intent is, 
that it work itſelf ſlowly dawn between and among 
the roots; and this is never well executed. unleſs the 
gardener allow leiſure ; and giye the intended quan; 
zity of water at four or five times with moderaty 
„773 
| A 4a Werr Meer FVening ; 
degrees leſſening the quantity, 


rut + BREAK up the furface of the mould in the fruit 
GARDEN«tree borders with the three-pronged fork : but it 
muſt be done lightly and ſuperficially. As ſoon as 
this is done, allow a gentle watering, and let this be 
given at a diſtance from the ſtem, = 
The intent is to ſwell the fruit: too much water 
would at the ſame time impoveriſn it, and debaſe the 
flavour: 2 little only ſupplies the want of rains, 
which are unfrequent at this ſeaſon ; and, it will have 
all the advantage of ſwelling the fruit, and at the 
ſame time will improve its flavour. 
The flavour of fruits, thaugh determined by the 
veſſels of the tree, yet is originally elaborated 'from 
the particles which the roat receives from the earth: 
theſe require to be moiſtened, in order to their pene- 
trating the fibres, or being received by them; and 
when this is not done, the fruit is more imperſect 
than when ſhowers have been top abundant. 
In all the operations of nature there is u 
and required a certain degree of moderation, benes 
or above which is equally hurtſul. This nature 
means always, but cannot without repeating miracles 
3 
ſupply t ta ſupply it is neceſſat 
he firſt ſee them; and then he muſt make this mode- 


ation his rule gf proceeding, if 


| 
| 
| 
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| it he will keep journals of his fruit trees for ſeveral 
ſucceeding years, he will find that in very wet ſum- 
| mers the fruits are always ſwelled and ill-flavoured z 
that in very dry times they want both their natural 
ſize and reliſh ; and that it is only in thoſe ſummers 
_— refreſhed by moderate rains, that they are 
Py very wet ſummers it will be in his power to 
ſerve the fruit-trees greatly, by drawin ing a mat from 
the top of the wall to the ground, at ſome diſtance, 
and = defending them againſt the worſt ſhowers : 
and this will be eaſy ; for the ſummer is a ſeaſon when 
his mats and canvas are out of uſe. In dry ſi —_— 
he will be able to do much mare by this: he 
* in the due degree, 5 
only 
He may give it to thoſe trees whoſe fruit is — 
its growth ; and either refrain entirely, or give it 
a moderate hand to thoſe which have full · grown fruit, 
and are ripening it. Thus he may always keep the 
trees in order, and re and perfect all the fruit 


left upon them. 
DIG a of ground, and ſow colewart ſeed for un 
the — m9 —— 


pring. 
The — aa weeding and watering 
afterwards till the ſeaſon of ma — th after which 
they will ſtand the winter without danger, and come 
in for uſe at a ſeaſon when there is little elke 
Dig another piece jece for tranſplanting of broccoli ; 
after this the w ground being weeded, and the 
young crops watered 's they requite, all will be put 
into order. 
T care of melons a3 this time ix a very nice and 
2 has been told how 
— wrong it is to i 
them too much water; now the frpit is irs laſt 
groyth, he allows them pone z but this is a practice 
as falſ He has laid a piece of tile un- 
prevent the damps of the 
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xd from chilling and rotting * and this vil 

have the farther good effect of checking the ſun-· beam 

upon them to ripen them; but *ris the ſame in theſe 

as in. the fruit on trees, too much ſun and no water 

will ſpoil them. The ſame caution is ny Obſerved; 
— IEY rule. — 5 

Once in three days it wi proper to give the 
plants a moderate watering; and this ſhould be done 
with great care, 2 branches or the fruit: 
only to give moiſture to 11 mould in which the ex- 
hy rYOotS- run. 

Upon chis ſubject of inetone, wokaee been l 
ed with an eaſy and excellent method of raiſing them 
in places where there are ſtoves, and ſhall give it in 
the words of our ingenious 233 Mr Barnes. 


The gardener who has the advantage of a pine- 
ſtove, may raiſe melons on it with little trouble. 
The general method of building them now is with a 
fue, which runs round both the ends and the front. 
Upon theſe flues I have raiſed ſome very early and 
finely flavoured melons, in this manner. 

«© I make boxes four foot long two foot broad, 
and ten inches deep; theſe I fill with the richeſt and 
fineſt mould, and place them on the flues, ſupport- 
ing them at the height of two inches from the top 

the flue, by half a dozen —.5 of brickbat. 
This is neceſſary on two occaſions: it prevents the 
earth from drying too faſt, and the box of earth from 
hindering the riſing of che beat tor: the warming of 
no air in the ſtove,” 

The Airs of. Towing, theſe, ant: the genera) ma- 
nagement, are the ſame with thoſe of 'melon-plants 
raiſed" in the common way; and it is beſt to raiſe 
only one ſtrong pact” in each box ; . two if 
. on bios avs0 81 N 

This, which'TThave done ſucceſofilly, 1 ſhall be 
glad if y ou will publiſh for the uſe of 1 
gruedbners ehe have the ſame conveniences.” ET. 
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INTRODUCTION. * 


E have taught our gardener in the! u 
mention'd claſs of the Didynamia, to 
examine the proportion of the filaments 
in length. The character of that was, 
_ that two filaments in each flower were 
longer than the others. In fore plants four of 
the filaments will be found to bear this over pro- 
portion to the reſt: - theſe belong to the firſt of 
the two claſſes repreſented in this head-piece, 4 
character of which is having four filaments lon 
than the others, and its name Tetradynamia. T i 
is the fifteenth of the Linnæan claſſes, we have repre- 
preſemed wich ir the 'charadters of "the Keusch. 
hic an altogether new particular. 
In all the claſſes of which we have hitherto ſpoken,” 


the 
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the pots in a ſhady place, and continue watering 


by this refreſhment. 


which is kept in the compaſs of a little pot; prevented 
from the common advantages of that in borders, and 


AUGUS T, 


the filaments ſtand free to the baſe, being no where 
united or join'd ther. But there are plants in 
which they will be found united together, and formed 
into one columnar body. This is the character of 
the ſixteenth, Claſs, the laſt of the two here mentioned, 
and the name is Monadelphia . 
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FLOWER- TAKE good care of the auriculaplants. Nature Wil | 


has had her time of reſt after flowering, and is now 


reparing to form the bud for the ſucceeding ſeaſon, 
F his mu 


| be afliſted by all poſſible means. 
The earth in their pots is by this time exhauſted; 
and nature, which is preparing to ſend out new 
ſhoots from the root, is prevented by the decayed 
ends of the old fibres. This is to be remedied, 
and the plants cleaned before they are freſh potted. 
Let a quantity of the mould be laid ready : ſhake 
out the ball of earth from the pot, pick it away from 
the roots except a very ſmall quantity ; trim their 
extream fibres, and pull off decayed leaves. 
Pour in ſome of the mould into the pot, and ſet 
the plant ypright on it; fill in more; and by degrees 
cloſing it well about the roots, bring it as high as the 
head, Give a gentle watering, and then draw on 4 
little more to make allowance for ſinking. 4 
Clean and plant every root in this manner; then {et 


them gently every other night till they are perfectly 
fix'd, and roated in their new ap. F "= J 
Nature is now making its puſh for forming t 

next year's flower, and it will be vaſtly ſtrengthened 
. *Tis neceſſary to change the mauld of whole beds, 
in which fine flowers are to blow, much more that 


ſhut as it were from thoſe. common benefits Which 


ariſe from che moiſture of the hody of the ground, 
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The cop'of the mould is often to benden ent 
theſe pots, and a ſupply of freſh put in its place, but 
this is only a partial refreſhment , there is a time when 
nature is at reſt, and when the root of any plant will 
bear to be removed without hurt, becauſe it draws 
little nouriſhment. ' 

At that ſeaſon it 
in freſh ſoil; and it will ſhew the * 
next year's bloom. 

In bulbous plants we know the time by the decay- | 


ing of the ſtalks and leaves, but in others there wants 
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that plain and obvious information. Theſe we muſt 


watch with the more care; and the rule will be 
had from the conduct of nature in the others. The 
great effort is for the ripening the ſeed, and the diſ- 
playing of the flower which precedes it. Toward this 


every thing tends — ͤ ͤͤV——— 
—— this is over; when the ſeed has been 
ri ned, or the flower to rene mee 
= ſtate of inactivi — YE 

In the fibrous tuberous b the bud 
begins after that time to be formed for the next 
flowering, therefore this ſeaſon is to be choſen- = 
taking up the root, and refreſhing it by a new ſoil. 

The ſeedling auriculas and the like will require 


alſo their ſhare of attention. 


They will be now fit for tranſplantin 

Chuſe a piece of ground for them which is defended 
from cold winds, and from the noon fun. | 

Dig, away mould a ſpade deep; and let as much 


old dung be thrown i in as will cover the OP four 
inches. 


Tread this firmly down, and level the/ furface, 
then throw in the mould ten inches thick. 

On the ſurface of the bed draw lines lengthways and 
acroſs five inches diſtant, and in the centre of every 
{quare ſet one plant. Let the earth be well cloſed 
about them, and give a gentle watering. 


Draw 
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and thoſe 


in winter than they do in ſummer; and this'is happily 


A2 0 8. 
Draw a * eanvaſs or matting over the 
ſupported by hoops to ſhade the plants till they are 


very well ee they will aer ere hir: onl th 
common care of weeding and watering. £ 
This is uſually neglected, and to that is oving the 
hazard of bringing'the'young plants to good: other 
wiſe" they receive à check at firſt, and are often 


| ſtunted and ſpoiled even though they get over it; or 


ar the beſt, it takes off from the and beauty 
of the firſt year's flower; e pint being judge 
by that, is rejected. 

Az the ſeaſon advances in heat, andthe ſhowers are 
few, the plants of value will require watering; and 
moſt of all thoſe in pots. Though potted plants bear 
leſs water at a time han thoſe "* the full ground, 
_ require it oftener.”  - 

Continue the care of gathering the ſeeds of flowers 
Aker ripen, * anna dry, and airy 
wy to harden. 

Continue che care of thoſe ſeedling plants of the 
tunderer kind, which are to take their growth in the 
ſtove. Thoſe which have been removed into larger 
pots will Oo ſhade and water till they are rooted ; 

ich are yet in the ſmall pots, into which 
they were planted from the ſeed-bed, muſt from time 
to- time” as they ow v0 a due ſize, be tranſplant 
and rooted afrell-with the ſame care. 

Care muſt be taken to bring the whole ball of earth 
with them, and to trim round the extream fibres 
ares appear on the outſide; then the _ mult be 

et upright in the la n a ſmall quan- 

of The mould Jai in Ee 2 and the 
filled in till it is brought up half an inch above 
pom ſurface of the ball from the ſmaller pot; after 
this ſhading and watering do all the buſineſs. '* 
While theſe are preparing to take their 


the ſtove, thoſe which are there already muſt be 


"Tefreſhed with as much air as can be fafely admitted. 
Plants bear the cloſeneſs of the ſtove much better 
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a ſeaſon, when the common ain af mur unf , | 
climate may beſt be admitted to them. 

The hotteſt days muſt be choſen for giving this ad- 

vantage, and thoſe in which there is leaſt wind. 

In ſuch a calm, cloſe, ſultry day, let as much air 
be let in as will refreſh the plants conſtantly; and if 
the ſtove be ſmall, ſhade the glaſſes in the middle of 
the hotteſt days; otherwiſe the ſun's heat admitted 
through them, will abſolutely ſcorch the leaves, as 
well as burn up the mould i 5 — pots. 170050 
The pineapple plants which are expected to pro- 
duce * they next — muſt be this ee 
into the pots in which chey are to remain. 

The ſooner they are fixed in theſe, and the Ack 
of removing is over, the better. They will thus have 
time to eſtabliſh themſelves well in the mould before 
the effort of nature comes on for their fruit; and that 
will be continued uninterrupted : whereas when the 
removal is delayed; the ſhooting of 'new fibres from 
the root, and the formation of the bud of the fruit 
are brought on together; the vigour which ſhould 
anſwer for one of theſe operations, is weaker'd by 
Ning divided berween both, and neither i is done _ 

Ye 

Five plants in fix of the pine-a e 
ſmall, 1 ill- taſted fruit, we: were 3 
too late in the ſeaſon. | Mer bie 


' CONTINUE: budding” dhe later kinds of froit dr, 


trees; and this week look with a careful eye over 
thoſe which have been budded three weeks or a month 
before. The bandages of [theſe _ be ret, 
that the ſap may have free courſe. ©: wrt 
Look cabfully: to the ſeed-beds' of young ſtocks 
for future budding, They muſt be weeded and wa- 
tered; and as the plants advance in Height, this care 
muſt be incfeaſed . fy 


NARY, 


It is a great article in their . riſe to give them 


korn their firſt growth well; weeds, and a parching 
ſun will choak and burn them; and they will“ 
& ſtunte 


AMT U8:it4 
ſtunted in ſuch manner, as never to recover it afizr 


8. n 
The free growth is 4 great article in theſe ſtock: 
and like 1 effects 8 error, it is often pre. 
vented by a neglect at this time. The gardener nd 
his ſtocks not anſwer to their kinds, but it is too late 
W reeives * dy % f 1 WF 
The drought” wi every where hurtful, and 
ſhould be guarded agairift, by ſhading the mor 
tender kinds: watering, Where that can be done 
with convenience; and in the larger growths which 
ſtand regular and diſtant, by digging betyeen th 
rows. #94 | 15 7 
Make up a bed in ſome open part of the ſeminary, 
for tranſplanting the double eule and primroſe 
plants raiſed from feed. 
Make the bed of freſh paſture mould; without any 
addition: and let the plants be ſet at four inches 
diſtance, cloſing the earth well about their roots. 
They muſt have a good watering when they are 
vw: , * 1 another every other evening, unlek 
Sn. | [7 * 


9 


They muſt have the ſhade of a teed-hedge till they 
are rooted : and after this they muſt be frequently 
Rey wi bed 61% fowerdg' in ths bed 
ma e thei owering in this bed; 
and as it Een on in early e thes will blow 
much ſtronger for being planted now than if it had 
been deferred to October; for there then would have 
happened a check from the removal, at the time 
when the bud for flower was forming. 
The primroſe, cowſlip, and auricula, are nearly al 
lied; and as their time of flowering is che ſame, or 
licrle different: their buds are formed for that pur- 


- 


. 


poſe at or near the fame period. 7 


murr. TAK E care of the ripening fruit. Every morn- 
GARDEN. ing and evening, and after every ſhower, continue to 
| look after ſnails z and every day renew the ſugar and 
water in vials hang d upon the trees. — 


FIRST WE E k. 


Hang op ſcarecrows of feathers, or wings of 


birds, or entire birds with the entrails taken out, to 
fright away the devourers of that kind ; or-place lime 
twigs about the trees, and now and then fright them 
by diſcharges of a piſtol.  _ - wat? 
They wound ten of the fruit for one they eat; and 
wherever their beaks have made the way, the lefler 
devourers are ſure to follow. t. n i 4 AG 
Fruit requires a due degree of ſhade and ſhelter to 
e too much or too little ſun will be equally 
hurtful. | I, Pf) 1 
If any foulneſs appear upon the tree, or any inſects 
upon the leaves, they muſt be picked off. i 
IT is often neceſſary to bud the fruit trees after they 
are brought into the garden. F711. wa 
Budded ſtocks are apt to ſhoot from below; and 
that this is always hurtful, as thoſe ſhoots can be 
of no ſervice, and as they rob the bud of nouriſh- 
ment : this accident will be much more likely, to hap- 
pen to trees budded in their place in-the garden, 


where the ſoil is better, than in nurſeries ; and where 


the trees have more room, and more opportunities of 
quick growth. | 1 


Such ſhoots muſt be taken off; and the a mes | 


thods taken to promote the free growth of theſe, as 
of all other trees in the garden, by keeping down 
weeds, and ſtirring the ſurface of the ground. 


- 
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SOW ſpinach ſeed for a ſupply in winter. The KITCHEN 


hardier Kind or burdock ſpinach is fitteſt now. | 
A HG of ground where an early crop has been 
cleared off, will very well anſwer this purpoſe, 
No part will ſerve better, than where onions have 
ſtood. A little old and well rotted dung ſhould be 


ſtrewed over the ground, and mix'd with the mould 


in the digging. mug | 

See the ſeed be freſh, and well ripened ; a cloudy 
ol —_ be _ _— there is little wind, and 
the ſeed ſprin thick, eſpecially if there be 
doubt of its freſhneſs, 2 abs ry ON 7; 85 


8 | —» 


GARDEN, 


. taken 4 and the ſtron nts of the ſpinach 
at five inches ae ak. 4) 


repeated once in three 0 xr four days, ll he plan ws 
Then they ſhew Ea ſtrength they muſt be thin- 
_—_—_ d from t one operation will an- 
purpoſes, and it is beſt done by hand. 

If the ſpinach be fown on beds four Pa wide, 
with alleys between, the whole may be performed hy 
hand with cafe and expedition. All 'weeds ſhould 


this che 'beds-fhould 
have'a F 
20 on with 

Thus it may ſtand without farther care a month. 
It will require then to be clean d gin, and after that 
to be'weeded once more before winter,” 

In the middle ef October the gathe rings may r 
begun, and the plants will furniſh; good (crops 
do not naturally run up to ied re 
this Saen; but nature Cong alt e Brann e 
niſhing good lenves. 

The method of gathering is to defounte#'os this: 
the plantb are not to be totn up, but cheir large leaves 
taken eff; and as thoſe in che eentre are left they wilt 
Hanes upon the others being taken d way. This 

ere will der messen Ren tiatic i ide fee 
te ded being proportioned to che ne e tn 
will bes ftipply all the ſeaſon.” © urge 

In Tpring "theſe plants will ns ap. 5 "Me. 

number are then to be loft for "ſeed, und de 
reſt pulted up. This ſeed muſt be ſuffered tories 
perfectly, and then well Abu. and ſown, Let a 
Uirscted, the folle 1 
The whole Wen — e av" 
time to be carefully weeded, and the vouns crops 
muſt have Ire 2 ua Sir £29 


* Caterpillats and ſhails Tt b ved eff the plants, 
or deſtroyed in their lurking 9 EY gfound 
Fokker cance = ant AUGUST. 
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SECOND WEEK. 
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3 10. 9 4% 8 
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IN 
s hat > i622 Dag 2 


K tony, Wa bk. e 
(ps Mane cg trimin 
G an — hand. If ee 
. — pic Men ll ona ee 
tet place. If a decay p 
1 no flower reinain e bat in full 
W.O 
45 birds * laying if her. eggs be removed, 
* plants will ſend dut new. f for flawering 
che firſt ate talen off 4 bur if theſe be left t 
ail ripen ſecds, Which is nature's Ade e 
her mori ks; 40d a5 as no more are needed OO 
will a nor will thoſo few be wel nouriſhad, 
te the ++ Plz nd of ripcaing leeds is. ging da in 
Parts OFF 
Next go oyer yon. ground between, the plants with 
25 
inge will cut up the 
firſt ſhoqty, of e ad che inceſſang labour gf 
nature may have ſcattered ; and at the Jame time it 
will give an air of cleanneſs and. of culture co che 
ground. The mould will he more ane 
and detain, che de ws and —— the der ove 
. de henry. ae of en ſpace 


WER. 
EY Wa FLOWIR: 


rweene - £408 * 71: x 
The next care is that of mating; « ien re» 
mains 778 eee the . 


deftructien 8 
ng og eee 


alan n ace e part. of che ground, and. they 
will be gs miſchievous. FI le 


nn Lady — 5 
ing 
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"& Us T 
ing plants as to fruit trees, and they are expoſed to 
the fame rage. 
Caterpillars are the moſt miſchievous of all inſects. 


but the moſt eaſily deſtroyed. As they have no better 


way of hiding themſelves than by kteping at the back 
of the leaves, it requires no more trouble than the 
turning them up to find them. - _- 

When little inſects crowd upon the tops or among 
the buds, they muſt be deſtroyed with water 
impregnated with tobacco ſtalks and ſoot: tllis is & 
ſtructive of the inſects without hurting the plants. 
If this does not "ſucceed cut off that part of the 
plant. When as much is taken off as was infected 


with the vermin, break the ſurface of the mould all 


about, and give a gentle watering: this repes 
every kvening, and let the water be ſuch as has ſtood 
all day in the ſun. It will give vigour to the roots, 
and a new ſhoot or more will come in the place. 
The plant will flower later than otherwiſe; but this, 
far from a diſadvantage in the ſummer flowers, is 
often a thing very deſirable. e 
This is the remedy for that malady of the ſummer 
plants; but a much better method is to prevent it. 
nſects are found on the weakeſt plants; and are 
the effect of that miſchief they are ſuppoſed to cauſe. 
Of the tender annuals: now ſubject to be infected 


with them, they will be {een univerſally on the 


wenkeſt plants. Let the gardener provide in time 
-apainft it by good culture e. 
The method of raifing theſe in hot · beds, and by 
degrees removing them into the open air, is very 
eh but tis practiſed in too careleſs a manner. To 
this is owing the ill ſtate of the plants. 
"9 ig Wed en garden at this time we ſee ſtunted 
- Chineſe aſters and even the French marygolds, weak, 
dragling, and half ſtarved: in thoſe places where 
portion ſo much better: but we ſeldom fee them in 
their due perfection. Where they are weakeſt and 
worſt, they are conſtantly moſt infeſted with inſets. 


and n Fee „ gs ” 


more artention has been ſhewn them, they are in pro- 


Guard againſt this in time, by bringing the plants 
forward 2 care, allowing them ſufficient room; 
and when they are brought into the open air, by 
opening a hole ſufficiently large, and diſpoſing the 
earth well about them. After this, frequent water- 
ings, and the uſe of a water that is of a due temper, 
are the great articles. | : 

Plants of all theſe kinds will be ſtunted by watering 
from a pump, worſe than by negle& of watering ; 
and whenever nature has received ſuch a check, the 
Juices are vitiated, and the inſect embryos hatch. 

The layers of carnations and ſweet williams will now 
be very forward; they muſt be water'd once in three 
days, and the beſt time is two hours before ſun-ſer. 
The ſucceſs of layers depends upon keeping the earth 
in a due and uniform temper. To make it too wet 
at ſome times, and leave it to be dried again at others, 
is to invite and promote the. ſhooting of fibres one 
week, and another to leave them to be parched up 
and periſh ; to this miſmanagement is owing the loſs 
of many of the layers in the tenderer kinds ; and the 
poorneſs of a great part of thoſe which remain. 
The great art in this kind of culture is to ſecure 
the layer in its place; to give that degree of moiſture 
to the mould, which will naturally make it ſtrike 
root; and to continue the ſame temper in it, till thoſe 
fibres which have been ſo promoted, have attained 
ſtrength and firmneſ. | 125 

The tender ſhrubs lately inoculated, will naw re- 
quire to have their bandages. looſened, that the ſap 
may circulate freely, b hs 

At the ſame time give a good watering, the.more 
freely the juices are thrown up toward the bud, when 
£ 28 the more certainly it will be united to the 

ock. * 5 
Some of the layers of the fineſt carnations will now 


be fit to take off. They muſt be planted in ſmall 
pots, one layer in each, and ſet in a ſhady place, till 


7 have taken good root. e a. 
Every other evening the watering muſt be re- 
83 peated, 


26x 


4% 


ted, and When the plants are very 
PE be placed in K firuation open to 1 
5 5 ere there is a more free air. 

11 10 of October ti ſhouſe be ſer up 
| e nd, and ſhef * ſloping 
4. Aha , as we have directed for 0 tender 
80 or if the old method be followed, of defend: 

ein by 4 hot-bed frame, a deal of care 
be taken to allow them air when the days are 
mild. e drawn up weak, it will ente by 

INS: well recove! 

Tphe bulboys Iris's will now fade in leaf and ſtalk, 

20 the gardener muſt remove them. 

e er muſt be ſeized now it is offered; 
t very ſhort time, the foots ſend out their 
r the ſucceeding Year, and the bud for the 
es is then formed, and rakes its flow but re- 
got lat increaſe. If the root be taken up, after 
is Poe of nature is imp ded, and the 
flower or the next year is fpoiled.” 
You the roots doe ftood only a fil FROTeY the 
proper time, this happens bn the rerhoval © but if 
Time have been fo nh to elapſe farther,” the bud 
for floweripg is deſtroyed b the edel bf the remo· 
vat, aud no flowers are produced the next year. 
ne ſecdling polyantflus's will now be in à condi- 
tion! 8 1 7 and the ſame method is to be obſe! 
ow the primroſe and <owſlip kinds. They muſt be 

t with great care, Fe! the ſurface well G0 60 about 
the; robts: after this they mut be watered "once in 
two days, and the gardener muſt keep à careful eye 
la them, tb {ee they continue as  Planited, and that 

e To6ts remain wel! covered. 
be aüficulas which Rive Veen mifted iniv eſh 
wp and ſhaded, muſt be watered fram time to time. 

the ſame 0 taken of keeping che Toots 05 
eg aha "hk would regularly ths I aw Won g 


The an fer voce we me alp. 0% 


anemong 
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cone 19089. will foog come: gay e ANF (IRR 
ſhould l for i K. 8 174 Gaye! d Num y 

The will require. ca remain ſom ime tft 
after they are made up; and even before th 
ſhould be a laft amen of the heap of compaſt; 5 
is the proper time far it. * hy 

Let the ſeveral; heaps — wüde Hobie 
turned over; and all lumps raked out: let them be 
thrown up not in ſingle as at firſt, bat, in 
and thus lie till the time of making up the a 


THIS week plant ſlips of the double roſe cam. SEMI 


pion in a ſhady place. 
Bury them in the mould except their taps, and as 
ſoon as the whole quantity is planted, give a gentle 
watering, . and, repeat it aid l till they ave 
rooted, .. 
is hes hn ripens ſeed, every method 
ſhould be taken of increaſing it: the common way is 
by boys. the roots in October, and that affords a 
800d JPEe This is an additional method: it gves 3 
an occ e producing 8 manly of good plane as 
a different ſeaſon ; and the increaſe of the de ge 
Mr: romoted than impeded. by it. 
ſun muſt be hope of by amet hedls.” and 
th plans ths ſhaded, e. will 
n begin to 
At the latter end of September they thould þ be raken 
ups 88 each planted in a ſeparate. pot — 4 — 
again be ſhaded and watered till how. ace ſon: fixed 
in-the-new mould; and. it bo Ee to take them 
e r of che firſt, earth. about them. 
all winter in a warm and well ſhel- 
K place open to the morning ſun ; and early in 
the following ſpring they may be removed into larger 
pots, ſhaking — out of . the. firſt. with the whole 
ball of earth, trimming the roots which hang. gn 
ſurface, and giving them a good watering. 


ne ummet. 


Mark - 


AU e U48T, 


Mark out the ground to plant out young flowering 


ſhrubs, foreſt, and fruit tree ſtocks: 

Begin now to prepare for them by trenching. 

it * deep ind — | ” "4/8 1 
As the trees in nurſeries are to be removed after. 
wards into other places, they ſhould not have too rich 
a ſoil in this; they would never come to good if that 
into which they were removed, were poorer : as dung 
is for this reaſon forbidden in the nurſery, there is the 
more occaſion for giving the ſoil all other ad- 
vantages. FIR 


EVERY day repeat the attendance and care of 
GARDEN. the fruit trees. ang en. 


Inſects are innumerable: they encreaſe quick, and 
preſently over- run what is neglected: nothing but 
— is well defended, and well watched, can eſcape 
them. | 
The vials of ſyrup ſhould be repleniſhed every 
day: and every morning and evening look for ſnails 
and ſlugs; and in the full ſun ſor caterpillars. 

Obſerve the fruit and the leaves; and where they 
begin to be hurt, look the more carefully for the 
deſtroyers. 4 $6 5 F 1172 
If any tree appear in worſe order than the reſt, let 
the ground be turned up about the roots, and watered; 
or if this be not ſufficient, let a little of ſome of the 
light compoſts which are well enriched, and have lain 
a long time in the air, be ſprinkled over the ſurface, 
and a good watering be given to waſh in the virtue. 

The raſpberry beds now require a particular ma- 
nagement little underſtood by gardeners. The fruit 
is ſet upon them; and the bulineſs is to ripen it well. 
A free paſſage of air is the true and the only 

way of ripening it; and at the ſeaſon of ripening, a 
great deal of nouriſhment is required, though water- 
ing is prejudicial. Upon theſe two points turns the 
management of the raſpberry plantation at this time. 


Let the branches be placed in order, diſtant from 
EA one 


uu. AM _ I ht tos 
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one another, and kept from dangling; a few ſtakes 
will be very uſeful for this purpoſe. GR. 

The boughs muſt be kept free and clear from one 
another, and in a good poſition. Where they are 
only ſtraggling and irregular, this method will reduce 
al to order; where they are too thick, the gardener 
muſt not fail to cut away ſome of them : *tis better to 
facrifice a few of the fruit than ſpoil the whole. 

When the ſhrubs are thus brought to order, let 


the ground be dug up between the rows, and the 


mould broke very fine on the ſurface. They will 
after this grow with new vigour, and the fruit will 
be of the true delicate flavour. | 

The art is chuſing the proper time; and this ſeaſon 
varies ſo much, that no exact rule can be laid down 
about it. The gardener is to hit upon that ſeaſon, 
when the fruit is coming faſt to maturity, but is yet 
firm on the branches. ; 
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DIG a well ſhelter'd piece of ground for the xrTcuen = 
ſpring onions. Let the mould be made very fine, DEN. 


and the ſeed thrown on pretty thick. | 

When the young onions appear they may be thin- 
ned if they riſe in cluſters; and they muſt be kept 
well weeded, and from time to time refreſhed by 
gentle waterings, 

At the approach of winter preparation ſhould 
made for ſheltering the bed in extream ſevere weather. 
The onion is not ſo tender as to. give the gardener a 
great deal of trouble on this head; but it will be pro- 
per to keep off the effects of the moſt violent froſts. 

This week plant out ſome lettuces to come in to- 
ward autumn: the place for them ſhould be ſelected 
with care, 

They will continue till the froſts deſtroy them ; 
therefore let the gardener ſelect a ſpot where froſts 
have leaſt power: a warm border under a wall, and 
defended by a reed-hedge, if expoſed from either end, 
will be the right choice; and the mould * 

us 


566 M U 6 USG x. 
dug \ full fpade-deep, broke very fine, and 

ruces allowed-2-foot' and half An, Neon 

They muſt be -planted with care, and watered 

erery evening till they are perſectly rooted; and 

afterwards once in three deys, io promote their {peed 


As they encreaſe in bigneſs, the ground muſt be 
weeded--and broke between them; and when they 
come in for uſe, they ſhould be carefull — 
ſuch manner as to leave the ground — 
between the remainder, Thus they wil i improve fr 
8 time of che firſt gathering. 
Thin the ſeed beds of coleworts the: plants that 
are taken up ſhould not be thrown away, but re-. 
nh, into another bed ; and after is ar fed 


This muſt be reared en than thn, The 
tranſplanted ſeedlings muſt be carefully wateredy and 
the bed often refreſhed in the ſame manner. 
It will be a great advantage to bring: them- for 
ward now, and this will de the moſt efoctually don 
by frequent waterings, a 
2 whole ground 0 be kent ded; and the f 
generality of the _ will be greatly: forwarded by 
theſe waterings. The weeds on gung hill, and wan Wl t 
places near the 8 ame alſo be —_ up ſ 
now i e $090” . the ae 
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Turnp e 


IE off and ot the layers, of the beer kink | 
— of pinks and ſweet· williams: and that done, 
to thoſe of an inferior Kind, which are intended 


for the open borders in the flower garden, Theſe — 
b 1 
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THIRD WEEK. 
be enough rooted to remove with fa 
try may be her plane inthe borders wr Los 

ly dug in the nurſery: it is equal A 87 
Seen in at aurumm. Phe more 
-  —— cem Putt a nurſery bed; 
but they make no il upon the borders, where 
there is now room ene ooo they will ftand the 
winter the better, the leſs (pope they have to de remos 
red afterwards. 

In that method of planti them at once in the 
9 they will only need to he taken up and put 
ain when the ground nd is dug up in October. 

in this caſe they ſtrike root — * 
having no check, they will flower much er 
next ſeaſon; 

Remove the roots of lillies Their flowers in 
heral are paſt, and the ſtalks and leaves faded 


will not bear to be wp, long out of the e 


and they muſt be zuft taken up, cleaned, 
1 wel] vecylee cerings 
e annuals in pots w uire nent wa $ 
* it will now be time to cy the intended for 
Theſe rſt not de ſuſſered to exhauft chernſchves by 
1o0 many flowers: they muſt be placed in à warm 
ſpot, and removed under ſhelter every evening. 
The prattice at this timne where there are ſtoves, is 
to * — ſome of the finer and tenderer kinds in 
chem for ſeed z but this way the plants want air, and 
the ſeeds will never become fo 
The method here direfted is 1 they will 
by this means never fail to ripen ſeed, if they have 
been duly forwarded in 3 and they will produce 


it in the higheſt e . 


N ARE beds for the ſeveral kinds of flowers enim. 
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be raiſed in the o pen ground from ſeec. Nr. 


Upon the der choice of che place, and manage- 
ment of the 2 now, will ja a great meaſure de- 


end t the ſucceſt s. 
Let 
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Let a large quarter of the ſeminary be ſelected for 
this purpoſe: let it be open to the ſouth eaſt, defend. 
ed from the north by a good fence, and ſheltered 
moderately from the noon day ſun. | 

Divide this, into as many beds as there are to he 
kinds of plants; and let theſe be three foot and 2 
half broad, with ſmall alleys between ;. and as long 
as will fit them for receiving the ſeeds. | 
Dig away the earth in each bed half a ſpade's 
depth; and when this is removed, break the bottom 
very well with a pickaxe, and rake it ſmooth, draw- 


ing off all large ſtones and clods. Then mark the 


firſt bed by a numbered ſtick fixed down firmly, and 
bring in the mould for the plant intended there to be 
raiſed. Let this riſe two inches above the level of 
the alley, and rake it ſmooth. | - 
In this manner make up every bed; the marked 
ſtake ſerving for a notice of the plant. 

When all the beds are made up, let them lie five 
days to ſettle ; then draw off as much from the ſur- 
face as will ſerve afterwards to cover the ſeeds a 
quarter of an inch, and then ſcatter them on: ſiſt 
over them the mould reſerved for that purpoſe ; and 
lay a piece of a whitethorn buſh upon each to keep 
off miſchief. . | | 


Alfter this let them all be managed in the ſame 


manner. Let them be gently watered if at any time 
the mould appear too dry; and when the young 


plants appear, let them be kept clear from weeds, and 


at times alſo watered. Pa 
Tis beſt to ſow a large quantity of each kind. A 


bed of ten foot long is as eaſily managed as one of 


five; and from the quantity of plants is to be expected 
the great advantages of variety, and new flowers. 
All that will be farther required in the ſeminary at 


this ſeaſon, . 1s \ 99d weeding ; and when neceſſary, 
8 


waterings : theſe are fatiguing, but if withheld when 


 throughly wanted, all the former care is loſt. 
b Ta e 


1 5 e ©@as — 


THIRD WEEK. 
STIR the ſurface of the mould about fruit trees FxvIT- 


with the three-pronged fork. 2 
It muſt not be dug to any depth, but only to break 


the ſurface ſo far as will ſerve to deſtroy all ſhoots of 
needs, and prepare the mould for the reception of 


. 


rains and dews. | 25 
The weeds muſt be raked off as ſoon as this is done; 
and unleſs the ſeaſon be very dry, nothing more will be 
uired. | * 
"The looking after the larger and ſmaller inſects 
muſt be continued; and if in the progreſs of this 
attendance any branch be again found out of its place, 
it muſt be brought right and nailed down again; and 
if any of the ripening fruit be left too defenceleſs, 
they muſt be ſheltered by leaves from the ſame or ſome 
other tre. 2 en OTOL, 
Once more go over the vines; both thoſe againſt 
walls, and ſuch as are in the open ground : there will 
be yet ſome uſeleſs and trailing branches produced; 
and theſe muſt be removed. - 


After this let all ſuch as are looſe from the wall or 


ſtakes be faſtened; and when the whole is reduced 
thus far to order, look attentively over the condition 
of the fruit. We have ſaid what ſun, and what de- 
gree of ſhelter every bunch requires; and now take 
care, by removing leaves where there are too many, 
and bringing in others from more diſtant places where 
there are wanting, to give to every part the due 
degree. rn 5 k CAT 
When the vines are thus put in order, let the 
ground be dug up about and between them: it will 
have been trampled in going among them for dreſſing; 


and weeds will have begun to ſpring up. * 
This is a ſeaſon at which the fruit requires moſt 
'nouriſhment z and it would be ill management to 


leave the trees exhauſted by weeds; or in ground 
hardened by treading. They want all the nouriſh- 
ment the earth can afford; and we have ſhewn on 


various occaſions, that it is a great deal leſs that will 


be ſupplied by the ſame quantity when the ſurface 


18 
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dre WEED and ater the kitch 
ARDEN. a ouriſnment the foil can afford will be 


is-hardz chan when. lm is kept oft and broke b, 
enki! r Mont wo? ti aud footy 190 1 


* ' as p< | * x \ þ 


* 


kitchen, 0¹ . All the 


equired 
—_—— the crops, hy wane Free 3 
Where the rows are diſtant, and the ſpade can come 
between, nothing will anſwer-like digging; and bet 
that be done — Hy let the ſpade go its whole 
h. ànd the muuld very well broke. 
The weeds which. are thrown off in the digging, 
be buried under the mould, leaving a littie trench 
r that purpoſe all the way the care before taken g 
no opportunity of the perennial kinds being þ 
there, and the annual will never riſe from unde f 
ee ee y 
0 


neath. L293 SFO Wo een, 2 ve NW Nai! 
Cauliflower feed ſucceeds very well this week, and 
INOS ſowing ſhould be made about ten days 

5 : HEMES SIA 901 0 1 11: 

The plants riſing from the firſt will be fit for the 1 
band glaſſes; and ſome of them may be planted un- 
der warm walls: thoſe from the ſecond will be fit 40 ( 
raiſe under frames during winter. If the firſt run up | 
to ſeed in ſpring, theſe will ſupply the place and ſup-· 
poling all to fueceed, it oply gives two very good 


ig ſome warm pieces of ground, under walls 
and pales for lettuce ſeed. Let it be ſown with 2 
ing hand; and when the -young plants riſe let 
very well watered and weeded 3 the cabbage 
and brown Dutch letruce will ſaccoed-yery well in 
this manner; and the cos ſometimes. | | 
If the winter prove ſevere, there is great hazard 
of this laſt lettuce in the open ground, but it l 
worth the chance of trying; and, in general, 3 
reed-hedge ſet floping will preſerve it. 
Sow corn ſallet this week for the ſucceeding ſpring: 
it lies a great while in the grounds. and takes the 
firſt growth ſlowly. | if 


6 
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Lu- nee it is a great chafice 
whether it ſucceeds; but if cara freſh at this time 


of the year, however long it lies i in the rl the 


£ 


ener needs not fear its comi 


goofy is a uſeful herb, and is no rr 


the year when it ſucceeds better than at this ſeaſon 


by ſowing. 
Go over the beds of the onion kind: the Wives 


of the ſchalots and rocambole will decay, and this 
is the notice for * them up. This alſo is the 


time for taking up of garlick, Oy 3 
carefully aired and h a for hey 

Artichokes now require Ting, wt tbe 
— ry nds ſpring plantation. 


A number of ſuckers will naturally be 

from the ſides: of theſe healthful — 5 which, if 
not taken off, will impoveriſh and drain the nouriſh 
ment from the more perfect fruit at the top. 

Take them off in time; and let the weeds be de- 
royed : the beſt way is by digging between the 
rows, 

They ſhould be hand at ſuch diſtances chat this 
de with- eaſe, and the advantage in the 
fruit will be very obvious. | 

The brocoli plants which were removed five weeks 
£90. 0ut:of the ſeed-bed,- ſhould now have their laſt 
removal : watering them Gar till they have taken 
. 

Gadber fuch ſaeds as are ripe, and. ſpread them 
upon. mats to dry, turning them from time to time 
and When they are dry in the pods, rubbing them 


2 5 >. 
LT N 4 


et 21 


dut, 2 them ance again 20 harden, | . 


, * . . 1 þ of TJ K q 
- 1 1 * 4 A 
AUGUST. 
. * ; Do 
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HE flowers of ſummer are now going off, and 
Tust of autumn coming in. | 
Mark thoſe of the firſt intended for ſeed, and tie 
them up to ſticks; and cut down the ſtalks of the 
others : or pull up thoſe which are annual and periſh 
after flowering. | 
Break the mould about the autumnal plants that 


are coming to flower, cut off all irregular ſhoots, 


pick away dead leaves, and give them every even- 
ing a gentle watering. wn | 
Clear all the borders from weeds; and gather 
ſeeds as they ripen ; chuſing for this purpoſe the af. 
ternoon of a dry day, a 
See the graſs is cloſe mowed, and the gravel clean 
and well rolled. | | 


PREPARE. beds for more cuttings. - Let each 


NARY. be two foot deep, well dug, and broke; four foot 


wide, and in a ſheltered place. Foy 
Numbers of ſhrubs are now to be raiſed this 
Way. | \ 

Plant in theſe beds cuttings of the hardier kinds. 
Shade and water them at firſt? water them after- 
wards at times, and they will root ſafely and firmly. 

Honey-ſuckles of the ſeveral kinds, will ſucceed 
well from cuttings planted in a bed, tolerably expo- 
ſed, at this time. The laying of honey-ſuckles is 
more troubleſome ; and the cuttings, with tolerable 
management, ſucceed as well. 


Co round among the firs and other reſinous trees + 


i 


a or 2 © HT wm Fs 


DD © Aa mr: fS 
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FOURTH WEE K: 
f the wind, or any other accident have broke 3 
branch, or if there be any that run out irregularly, 
this is the time to retrench them. Secute the wound 
from injuries, by tying leather over it. | 


THE leſſer fruit-hrubs afe at no time ſo well 
tranſplanted as now; if there come a little rain. 
The currant and gooſeberry will take at once, if 
they be watered, though there fall little or no wet 
from the clouds: but the taſpberry will not do well, 
unleſs it have natural ſhowers. There is more care 
required for this little ſhrub than is commonly allowed 
to it; and that is the reaſori {6 many of the planta- 
tions ſucceed poorly. > ; | 

The planting raſpberries in September, though 
a common practice, is too late. Warmth aſſiſts 
greatly in their rooting; and upon the firſt ſucceſs 
depends their future ſtrength. Whenever the end 
n PD is ſhowery, there is no time fo favout- 
able. 

Gather ſtandard pears and apples as they riperi. 
Many of them will not be fit tor a, month yet to 
come; but thoſe which are ripe muſt be gathered. 
The way to try, is this. " ID | 


Gently turn up a few of them, and if they eaſily | 


come off from the boughs, it is a proof they are ripe. 
In this caſe, longer hanging would do them harm : 
but if they hold firm, they muſt be left till they will 
part thus eaſily, More than is thought depends 
upon the exact time of gathering; for if pulled too 
ſoon, they never acquire their true flavour; and, if 
too late, they do not keep well. 

The later peaches are now advancing towards 
fipeneſs, and they muſt be favoured by a careful and 
Judicious hand : their leaves have hitherto ſerved 
the purpoſe of ſheltering and keeping them moiſt z 
but now all that grow cloſe about them ſhould be 


removed. The ſun has leſs power, and the fruit 


requires more heat; and leſs moiſture. — 
Prepare ſtrawberry beds for another year. Let 
T them 
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them be made in a good expoſure, and well dug. 
The ſoil ſhould be a rich loam, and thoroughly 
broken : then let lines be drawn regularly, at a foot 
and a half diſtance, and in theſe ſet the ſtrawberry 
plants a foot aſunder. Water them well: they 
will take good root before the froſts come on; and 
there will be a much larger produce, and of finer 
fruit, than in the common way of planting. 


xreenen SWEET herbs are now to be planted out, and 
GARDEN. the beſt time is when it drips : if the ſky with-holds 


its ſupply, the labour of the hand muſt take its 


place, for this ſeaſon muſt not be paſſed over ; ſage 


and thyme, roſemary and lavender, mint, baum, 
and winter ſavory, are all now to be planted. This 
early time will let them root well before winter, and 
they will be ſecure from danger. 


' Endive and lettuce, ſown 'in the earlier months, 


muſt be now tranſplanted into warm and well ſhel- 


tered borders, to ſtand through winter. The en- 
dive will be fit to blanch very early, and the lettuces 
will cabbage ſoon in ſpring. 

Put ſome carrot-ſeed into the ground, It muſt 
be weeded as the plants grow up, and they mult be 
pulled up to proper diſtances. If they ſurvive the 
winter they will come early to perfection: but all 
depends upon their ſtanding diſtant and clear, other. 
wile they will be threads, though of their ful 
length. wt 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ROE E here repreſent the ſeyenteenth and 
SS cighteenth claſſes of LI xx Rus. Their 
e diftinQtions depend upon the ſame prin- 
N cle with that of the foregoing, and 

Ws they will for that reaſon be the more 


DIE 
alily underſtood. The filaments coaleſce. or grow 
together in theſe as well as that claſs : but as in that 
they unite only into one body; in the firſt of theſe 
a: they coaleſce ſo as'to form two, and in the other . 
The gardener, when he finds à plant in whoſe 
flower the filaments 'form two bodies, will know it 
belongs to the firſt of theſe claſſes, the De 

and that when theſe filaments unite into ſeveral 
» the plant or tree belongs to the latter of theſe 
. two 
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two, the Polyadelphia. Theſe are the ſevent 
cighteeath claſſes, PE ST 


WATER. autumnal flowers in the open ; 
Pick dead leaves from the ſtove 9 
plants: ſtir the earth about ſuch of them as are 
flowering, ot going to flower, and give theſe allo 

Waterings. N 
and other vermin early in the 


I, 
: 4 


: *. * » , 


earch” for - 8 
mag es, LOSES 

Pick away dead leaves from ſhrubs; and keep 
the borders car of weeds, the graſs well cut, and 
gravel rolled and weeded. 


THE ſeaſon for tranſplanting is at hand, and 
there are many ſeedlings whole, ſize does not fit them 
for their places in the garden, though they require 
to be removed from 2 where they were raiſed. 
Some new beds muſt be allotted for this ſervice, and 
now is the time to dig them: if they are loamy, 
rich, and tolerably freſh, nothing is needed more than 
good digging and breaking. If the natural earth be 
too tough, throw in aſhes; and, if exhauſted by 
repeated growths, dig in a little pond mud. 

Go the full ſpade deep in every part, and take up 
every fragment of a root that comes in the way. 
The dews will mellow and enrich the ſoil; and to 
their influence, and the rains, it ſhould be left till 
opened for receiving the plants. This is a practice 


vaſtly preferable to the digging it juſt at the time 


of uſing. Tg | 
The next care is for thoſe that are to ſtand longer 
where they are. Clear away all weeds from theſe. 
Where they are too cloſe for the ſpade, cut the ſur. 
face of the earth well with a ſtout ſmall hoe; and 
where they are ſo far apart as to give room for dig. 
ging, never ſpare it. The ſpade is the beſt of all 
l * inſtruments 
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inſtruments of culture; none divides and breaks the 
ſoil ſo thoroughly. © RS: 

Every digging of this kind gives the trees and 
plants the good of tranſplantation, without the diſ- 
advantages. 4 LIST: T2983 AR 5 HS N 

The benefit of tranſplantation is, that the roots 
being taken off at the ends, ſend out innumerable 
new fibres ; and that there is a freſh-dug earth, light 
and open to give them paſſage, and full of nouriſh- 
ment to ſupply them. The diſadvantage is, the check 
they receive by the removal, it being ſome time be- 
fore new fibres ſhoot, or nouriſhment is received: in 
this method of digging, the ends of all the ſpreading 
roots are cut off by the ſpade, and there is immediatel 
thrown upon them a quantity of freſh broken mould, 
They have therefore all the advantage given by tranſ- 
planting; and ſo many of the more perpendicular 
wos are left untouched, that there is a ſupply from 
WY them while the other fibres are preparing, which pre- 
vents the check. kay | | 
| Trim up thoſe ſhrubs which require the knife ; and 
train the reſt by ſtakes or cords to their proper form. 

Pull up by hand all weeds from among ſeedling 
trees and hardy plants; and give a good watering to 
ſettle the looſe earth to them, after the diſturbance 
tom tearing up the larger rooted weeds, _ 
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THE time for planting fruit trees approaches, Cakbx. 
and the gardener muſt prepare for it, * 
| Wherever he intends to ſet new trees, let him now 
dig the ground, Let him open it to a good depth, 
and break the clods well, and then lay it even. 
The earth will be improved by the air, rain, and 
deus, as by manure. 2 | ; 

Gather ſuch fruits as are ripe, and preſerve the 
reſt; for devourers and deſtroyers of them are at this 
ume innumerable. The birds peck. at what they 
pleaſe, they taſte and leave, and taſte again of others; 
and what they wound, multitudes of leſſer creatures 


fallow to deſtroy. The leaſt fiy will attack the wy 4 
my” "Rs 


T 3 i 
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fruit when thefe have broke the ſkin, [The great care 
is therefore to defend from them. They attack the 
zipe fruit moſt ;.and therefore the firft way of guard- 
ing againſt them, is by. gathering what is ready for 
uſe and moſt in danger. 29980 
ehe art of quibering, is very little underſtood, 
bur it is a very eſſential and material article. 
«i, Tis, common to go out for fruit an hour before it 
iz ta be ſerved at table; and this they think very me- 
ritorious, becauſe it will be freſh, L 
I ſhall direct a very different practice; and, in or- 
der to ſbew its real uſe, the following fact muſt be 
r 
Two gentlemen, relations and neighbours, who 
1 lame ſoil and the ſame kind of trees, and 
hoſe, to all appearance, managed in the very ſame 
nanner, found a vaſt difference always in 5 fruit: 
t was ſo great, that their company never fail'd to 
perceive it as well as themſelves ; and when it came 
at laſt to be explain'd, the whole cauſe was, that the 
rdener of him whoſe fruit was worſt, gathered it 
uſt, before it was wanted, and the other much earlier. 
This ſeems; to contradi& reaſon, freſhneſs being 
ſeem'd the great article in the nicety of fruit: 
but it is only a ſeeming conttradiction. 
Let any one examine the ſtate of plants in general, 
in ſummer, and he will find it this; as the our heat 
ag; and 


mc cy» cgnnp 


of the day comes on, their leaves begin to 


they droop.more and more till the cool of the even- 
ing. The reaſon is, the great evaporation of their 
Juices: by the ſun ; they grow flaccid from toward 
noon. till near ſun-ſet ; then the heat is over, and the 
dews refreſh them: they continue recruiting and re- 
covering during the whole night, and they are 
and lively in the morning. 

The caſe is the ſame in fruits. At noon they are 
exhauſted and flattened, and they are heared to 
heart: all this renders them dead and unpleaſing. 
They begin to recruit toward evening, as the leaves 


do; and in the ſame manner are in their full * 
* ET 
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gon at early morning. One hour after ſun- riſe is the 
time for gathering them. This was the ſecret of the 
ſucceſsful gardener, and this every one ſhould prac- 


Let him take ſome fruit-baſkets of open work, co- 

ver them with large leaves, and at ſeven in the morn- 
ing go out to gather is fruit. When he has carefully 
choſen what is ripe, and laid it handſomely in the 
baſket, let it be placed in a cool but not damp room, 
till it is wanted. 85 
When the ripeſt are gathered, the reſt are to be 
preſerved: and againſt birds, ſome lime-twigs and 
trap-cages ſhould be placed, and lines of feathers 
hung about the place. 2 ED 

This, with frequent frightening them away, with a 
piſtol charged with powder, will be a good general 
method of guarding them ; but more care is'to be 
taken of ſome particular fine ones. Grapes and 
peaches are now moſt in danger, and the ſame me-' 
thod ſhould be uſed for both. es 

Get ſome fine thin white crape, and cut it out in 
pieces of proper ſize: obſerve which are the fineſt and 
moſt perfect bunches of grapes, and cover them up 
with pieces of the crape, tying it lightly round the' 
ſtalk, juſt over the top of the berries: thus there 
will be ſeveral bunches of the fineſt grapes preſerved 
in ſo many bags, and they will ripen to perfection, 
without being expoſed to inſets. | 

The ſame care is to be taken with the peaches ; the 
places muſt be marked where” the beſt grow, and 
pieces of the crape nailed over them ; not fingly, for 
that would be endleſs ; but a large piece to preſerve 
ten or a dozen. 

The common practice of hanging nets over fruit- 
trees, has its uſe; but in a limited way. They keep 
off birds; but flies are not prevented. Among theſe 
the waſps are the worſt, and too much care cannot be 
taken in guarding againſt them. The crape will pre- 
ſerve ſuch particular parcels as are covered with it; 


but as a great deal is left open, all care muſt be taken 
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to deſtroy this enemy. Bottles of ſugar-water, hung 
in various parts of the trees, are of great ſervice 
againſt this ſpecies, and many others ; but they give 
very imperfect directions who content themſelves with 

adviſing this. . 
Wherever a waſp is ſeen, it ſhould be deſtroy'd 
with care; for one waſp that eſcapes at this time, and 
ſurvives the winter, will lay the foundation for a 


warm. 


The deſtruction of them ſingly at this period, and 
the ſeeking and deſtroying their neſts in the ſpring, 
are the two great concerns for guarding fruit from 
theſe moſt troubleſome of all their devourers. 


xTcnen WEEDS riſe in every place; they are equally 
GARDEN. hurtful to all crops, and they muſt be deſtroyed 


every where with the ſame care. According to the 
condition of the crop various methods are to be uſed 
for this : the ſpade is the beſt ; the hoe the leaſt ef- 
fectual: and there are places here, as in the nurſery, 
where neither can be aked, but all muſt be done by 


hand. 


Where the rows ſtand diſtant, nothing can be ſo 
well as digging up the ground between. This, to the 
larger growing plants, has the ſame advantage as the 
digging among the young trees; but the preſent is a 


ſeaſon, when a younger growth is more in danger. 


A crop of cauliflowers will be riſing to head; and 
there will be young {pinage and turneps of a ſome- 
what longer growth; theſe will be the crops moſt re- 
quiring weeding, 82 

In the common way of planting, the hoe muſt be 
brought in among the cauliflowers ; but the placing, 
them ſo diſtant, that the ſpade may be brought in be- 
tween is much better. 458 

When they are hoe'd, let a ſmall ſtrong hoe be 
usid to break the ſurface to ſome depth; and when 
the weeds, cut up by this, are drawn off the ground, 

t there come a good watering. | 

Turneps muſt be hoe in the fame manners bu 
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he weeding of the ſpinage will be beſt done by 
land, ſtriking the mould off from the roots as they 
xe pulled up, and leaving all level about the young 
ants. | 2 
Sow Dutch lettuce. Care muſt be taken of the 
pants when they are up; and if a frame be allow'd 
for a parcel of the beſt of them, they will be ſure to 
come in a good ſeaſon, 1 

The celery planted out as before directed, will now 
be well ropted,. and the advantage of the rains will 
{nd it up largely. Let it be earthed as it riſes. The 
mould drawn up about it muſt be fine, and the earth- 
ing of it ſhould. be performed in a dry day. Care 
muſt be taken to earth it high enough, elfe the work 
will ſoon need to be repeated ; but ſee the heart of 
the plants is not choak'd or covered, for this will rot 
them. | | 

Much of the kitchen garden ground will now be 
cleared of its crops z and this the gardener is to con- 
ſider as of two kinds; ſome parts of it muſt ſerve for 
receiving the tranſplanted growths for winter, and ſome 
muſt be reſerv'd for the ſpring ſowing. | 

He ſhould have all this in his eye at once; and 
making the proper ſeparation and diſpoſition now, he 
will find his work proceed with regularity. 

When he has mark'd out his clear ſpace for theſe 
purpoſes, let him ſet on his men to digging. Moſt 
content themſelves in the clearing off the weeds, by 
boeing, from the whole ground: but this is a very 
poor practice. + 

How does earth became exhauſted, but by the 
nouriſhing of plants ? and how is it refreſhed and re- 
ſtored to its former ſtrength and vigour, but by ma- 
nure and tillage ? either will do; and, in ſome caſes, 
tillage is beſt us'd ſingly : in others, both together. 

As to the exhauſting of the earth, all growth of 
vegetables does that; weeds as well as profitable her- 


bage; and with regard to the reſtoring it to vigour, 


where manures are not employed, the effect of tillage 
in diſpoſing it properly to receive the rains and dews, 
FO - | - 10 
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is the great thing. Theſe are the principles of 
culture: let us apply them to — in ＋ 

Here are large ſpaces of ground exhauſted by ſum · 
mer crops, and they are to be refreſhed for the ſuc- 
ceeding plantation. Weeds muſt not be permitted to 
grow upon them, for that would exhauſt them far- 
ther; but much more may be done. Even where 
no manure is added, tillage will come in very ſervice- 
ably 1 let all his ground be dug, but in a different 
Manner. | 

Let the firſt diviſion, comprehending what is to be 
os'd for the autumnal tranſplantation, be dug deep 


and well: let it be laid in borders, or beds, of proper 


form; and thus broke by the ſpade, let it lie expoſed 
to dew and rain to enrich it, till the time of planting. 
The other part, which is to lie vacant till ſpring, 
ſhould enjoy all the advantages of fallow. The 
farmer may inſtruct the gardener here in his own pro- 
feſſion. When he lays his land fallow, he does not 
leave it in the ſtubble : he knows reſt from produce is 
but a part of what is requir'd for its recruiting its 
ſtrength ; he plows it deep and well, and after Home 
months he repeats that labour: thus the mould is 
broken, the air, ſun, rains and dews, nature's own 
manure, are admitted freely ; the clods are calcin'd 
by the fun and wind, mellowed by the dews, and 
diſſolved by rains. Thus the land becomes improv'd 
not by meer reft or reſpite. The ſpade is the gar- 
dener's plow, and it is a better inſtrument : his land 
needs fallowing, and let him give it all the due ad- 
vantage. 80 0 | | 
Something of this is done in the beds for tranſ- 
lanting, and there is in that caſe not time for more. 
he ſoil is once expoſed and broke in digging up the 
border, and once again in the particular ſpots that are 
uſed, in the act of planting. In that part ſet aſide for 
ſpring, there is opportunity for much more advan- 


tage. Let it be dug deep, well broke with the f 1 


may 
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may be open to the riſing and the ſetting fun. 
Twice in the winter let it be dug again, broke well 
afreſn, and thrown up in the ſame form and manner. 
This will give it all the advantage of a well- manag' d 
fallow, and in the ſpring it will be found very fruit- 
fil | 


Much of the dung uſed in kitchen gardens may be 


fav'd this way; and *tis always to the advantage of 
the products to be ſparing of it. The ſame effect that 
takes by fermentation, the tillage we have directed 
will ſupply by calcination, and by the impregnation 
of the dews; and all the products rais'd upon ground, 
thus enrich'd by tillage, will be finer flavour'd than 
thoſe ſupply'd with nouriſhment from dung. 

The time of making muſhroom-beds is approach- 
ing, and this ſhould be prepared for in the ſame timely 
manner. 'Let mellow dung be got ready for making 
the beds, and the proper matter for planting of them. 
This is to be ſought for in the fields. : 

The muſhroom, long ſuppos'd to be produced ſrom 
dung of animals, by an equivocal generation, is now 
known to riſe like all other vegetables, from ſeeds. 

The gardener ſhould know, ſo much of bo- 
tany ; for otherwiſe he cannot underſtand what the 
matter, to be ſought for the enriching of muſhroom- 
_ is; or how it ſhould be moſt properly ma- 

The ſeeds of muſhrooms are impregnated by a fine 
duſt from certain buttons, like the antheræ of large 
flowers: and theſe, together with thoſe antheræ, are 
lodg'd within the gills. - | | 

When a muſhroom ſtands to ripen fully, they drop 
out on the ground : the flap falls upon them, and pre- 


ſerves them from being ſcattered by the winds, it alſo 


enriches the ſoil, and promotes their ſhooting. This 


happens in autumn in our rich paſtures ; and at other 


ſeaſons, on muſhroom beds already made, and fruitful. 

The firſt ſhoot from the muſhroom-ſeed, is a ſlender 
fibre, not to be perceived but by powerful micro- 
ſcopes z and this ſerves only to fix it in the ground. 


Thus 
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Thus the ſeeds lie till the ſame period of the ſucceed. 
ing year; they then ſhoot downwards; and etting 
about an inch or an inch and half under the ſurface 

form clufters of little roundiſh knobs. From theſe 
occaſionally riſe muſhrooms ; and from the bottoms of 
o_ ſtalks again, are produced more of theſe little 

ODS. Bo 

Theſe are what gardeners call the ſpawn of muſh- 
rooms : they are the proper matter for propagating of 
them on the muſhroom-beds ; and this is the right 
time for ſeeking them. | 

The muſhrooms which grow wild in fields, are 
preferable to ſuch as we have from art : therefore let 


this ſpawn be ſought in the richeſt paſtures, where 


muſhrooms naturally grow; and not taken from the 
beds of other gardeners. It will be found, by open- 
ing the ground, where muſhrooms riſe plentifully ; 
and it muſt be manag'd carefully. | 
The gardener, when he goes out for it, ſhould 
take his ſpade for opening the ground, and a broad 
baſket, covered at the bottom with dry maſs, _ 
He muſt take up the lumps of ſpawn as entire as 

poſſible, with their own earth about them, and la 
them carefully in the baſket : when he has as wack 
as covers the bottom, he muſt ſpread over them 
another layer of graſs, or moſs, pretty thick, and 
then lay in more: thus let him proceed till he has 
enough for ſuch a bed as he intends to make. 
When he has brought this home, let him take 
it out of the baſket as carefully as he put it in; and 
lay it piece by piece, with the moſs under it, upon a 
table in an airy room, where the ſun does not come. 
This is the preparation he is to make for the muſh- 
room ſpawn ; and we ſhall, next week, tell him what 
to do with it: for it muſt be ſo long expoſed to the 
air before it can be planted, | A 
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REPARATION muſt be made for plantsx;ower- 
from the nurſery, that are to be now brought GARDEN, 


into the garden. Let the borders be examined as to 
the condition of their ſoil; ſome will be found ex- 
hauſted ; others only ſtiff for want of digging. La- 
bour alone is required for theſe ; but, for the others, 
labour and manure. 

Let the firſt be work'd up thoroughly and care- 


fully, and the others enriched by ſome barrows of 


rotten dung : this muſt be well mixed, and wrought 
in with them. When theſe are dug and enrich'd, let 
them lie ſome days: they will get great advantage 
from the ſun, the dews, and rain; and their plan- 
tation will be a kind of ſecond tillage. The * af 


tage of preparing the ground a week before-hand, is 


equal to that of a tolerable manuring. 
There is a great pleaſure in ſeeing early tulips. 
The nonſuch, and the winter duke, the flamboyant, 
and the florizante ; the early perfect, the morillon, 
and the pretty betty; the apollo, the viceroy, and the 
harlem jewel, with ſome others, will come very early, 
if right mana They ſhould be put into the 
ground this week; and, if the ſeaſon favour them, 
they may be expected in all their beauty at the end of 
March. 
They are handfome flowers, ard fo different from 
the others, that they ſhould be kept ſeparare. 
They are ſhort in the ſtalk, and look irregularly 
among thoſe of a later feaſon. They alſo floef at 


ſo different a time, that it is very improper to mix 


them, One wiſhes to ſee a bed of tulips in their glory 
all 
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all together; but theſe, as matters are commonly ma- 
. inning to 
ower. 

Let the ſame care be taken for theſe flowers, that we 
have ordered for the perennial plants. Let the borders 
be dug up and prepared for them, that they may lie a 
week before the roots are planted. It will now be time 
alſo to plant early anemonies. They muſt not be the 
fineſt kinds, for thoſe ſhould not be expoſed to ſo 

much danger; but ſome of the others, in places where 
they are well ſheltered, will have a chance of comi 
at a very early _ 4 

Look over the box-edgings ; repair where they are 
faulty ; and take up and — them when 7 
grown too large. | | 


SEMI- MANY plants and trees will now require to be 

NARY. remov'd, not only from the ſeminary into their places 
in the garden, but into different quarters there, as they 
increaſe in ſize, and crowd upon one another. 
The ſeaſon for tranſplanting with leaft danger or 
leaſt damage, is juſt when the leaves are decayed. 
This happens in ſome plants ſooner, and in others 
later; it is therefore wrong to remove all at once. 
Let the labour be divided by the careful gardener ; and 
the ſeveral kinds, according to their nature, remov'd, 
as the fall of their leaves directs. 

Let a large hole be open'd for receiving each tree 

that is tranſplanted, and let the earth be very well 
broke in it. Half the trees that fail in a ſeminary, a 
well as afterwards, on the removal to their places in the 
garden, are loft by the careleſsneſs of not making the 
hole large enough, and not breaking the earth fine. 


rxurr. WAL fruit at this time, eſpecially ſuch as grows 
GARDEN. againſt old walls, is liable to a ſmall but numerous 
enemy, the ant, This little creature lives in the 
of ill manag'd borders, and lurks in the cracks of 
walls, where the mortar has fallen out, and in old nail 


holes. The gardener ſhould obſerve which is the 
9) 
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whether they come up from the ground, or live 

ah cracks 3 * of the wall. If they come 
up from the ground, let him open a little trench with 
a hoe juſt under. the. wall, and pour into it a mix- 
ture of brine and ſoot. | 

This is very hateful to the ant, and will be far from 
damaging the tree; for it will ſerve as a manure to 
improve its vigour. | 

In the other caſe let him make a good quantity of 
the ſame mixture, and taking it in a pan with a pain- 
ter's bruſh in his hand, let him go over the whole 
length of the walls, obſerving where the ants lodge, 
daſhing in a good deal of the mixture in ſome 
places, and rubbing it-on with the bruſh in others. 

Let him look well for every crack and hole, and in 
this manner he will deſtroy a good number of them, 
and diſlodge many more, who will forſake a place ſo 
diſagreeable, and never return. 

As he goes along, .let him here and there pull off a 
decay d peach or nectarine that is half eaten, and lay 
it carefully upon ſome-of. the branches. 


The ants which are left will gather to theſe rather 


than the entire fruit which is growing; and two or 


three times a day theſe fruits may be taken off full of 
them, and thrown into a pan of water. The ants will 
immediately get off, and the fruit may be laid on for 
more, theſe being left to drown, D126 

This is the beſt method the gardener: can follow, 
who has the gare of an old ill-managed wall. | 

The holes are afterwards to be ſtopped by new 
pointing the whole wall. 


THE late ſown onions, cabbages, coleworts, and LEO 


carrots, will be appearing now, and care muſt be taken 
to deſtroy the weeds: that will riſe with them. 
Nature follows the gardener's hand in every ſtep ; 


and ſows weeds wherever he puts in the ſeeds of bis 


crops. 
Theſe grow faſter than the uſeful herbage ; and they 


muſt 


p . 
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muſt be pulled up,. or the will rob of i 
ment, and + pine Nat... g 2 * 


Save ſeeds of all kinds as they ripen 


Gather them ſucceſſively as are fi f if 
them in an airy ſhady place. ey ar 5 ra 


There they are to Ni till perfectly dry i in the huſks, 


and then they are to be ſeparated and cleared from 
them; ſpread out a day or two more to harden, and 


then put up to be ready for uſe. 

The cauliflowers for a late crop will be in need of 
water; and on the contrary there is nothing from 
which the young plants meant * che coming e 
will ſuffer ſo much damage. 

This is a time at which the rains are chilly: the ef: 
fect they take is rotting the ſtems of theſe tender plants; 
and that is an injury they never recover. Theſe muſt 
be ſheltered therefore from thoſe Bowers, which vil 
be ſo beneficial to the others. 


Brocoli at this time requires alſo a particular care. | 


Froſts are to be expected ſoon, and it is * 
a ſeaſon for the lateſt tranſplantation, - 

Plant a ſmall parcel now; for it will have the 
chance of rooting before the froſts hinder ; and it will 
by. this means, come in at a very acceptable time. 

We have adviſed the gardener to gather his ſpawn 
of muſhrooms, in order to make a bed for them 
and to lay it up to prepare for planting. + 

Toward the end of this week let him make the bed; 


for about ten days is the time that the one hood 


lie before it is put in. 

Nature ſhews in the fields, chat dung which has 
been ſome time paſt its great heat, is in the beſt con- 
* to promote the growth of muſhrooms. 

pon theſe principles, and with due care, he may 
now 4 — his 2 wn with a certainty of ſucceſs. 

Chuſe out 3 rich dung that has lain together 
about three weeks, and ia mellowed, and rae 
from its firſt violent fermentation. 


Dig a trench a yard wide and four yards lng for 
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dung; or if a 1 quantity of muſhrooms are 
ned to be 2 there be three or four of 
theſe trenches dug parallel one with another. In this 
caſe they generally ſucceed better than when only one 
is made, becauſe they ſhelter each other; and the 
ſeeds from the muſhrooms that ripen on one, are car- 
ried by the winds to another. 

Pile up in each trench a good quantity of the 


dung; lay the ſurface very even, and cover it half a 


foot thick with fine freſh mould, taken from under 
the turf in the ſame places where the ſpawn was 
gathered. 

The common practice of our gardeners is to make 
this firſt bed of dung about twelve inches thick; but 
it is wrong: the firſt bed ſnould not be leſs than two 
foot in thickneſs; for otherwiſe the moiſture and 
gentle warmth, which are what he depends upon, are 
not ſufficient to give the firſt ſwelling to the ſpawn ; 
and often three fourths of it periſh. 

When the firſt bed of dung is laid, and the earth 
s ſpread over it, let the gardener go round with a 
parcel of his ſpawn caretully — with the 
arth about it, and lay in a piece of ſpawn with its 
earth near the edge at every ten inches. Over theſe 
ler there be ſpread a freſh covering of earth three 
inches thick, and upon that is to be laid another 
bed of dung: this muſt be a foot thick; and it 
muſt be drawn in a little every way, that it may 
not over-hang and ſmother the ſpawn. 

Upon this bed of dung lay another parcel of 
the fame mould five inches thick, and lay upon this 
ſme more knobs of the ſpawn at equal diſtances 
between each of the lower parcels. Put no mould 
over theſe z but lay on ſome more dung about eight 
inches thick. 

Then lay on two more beds of dung and mould 
% the laſt, placing ſome ſpawn upon the mould, at 
Gſtances all the way, and working up the whole, 
like the ridge of a houſe. 

When the bed is finiſhed, go over it carefully 

DU with 
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rr 

with a very little water. This is a nice article r 

and the ſucceſs of the plantation in a great meaſure MI i 
depends upon it. . 

The intent of the bed is, that it ſhall get into 2 

flow and gentle fermentation a little wet promotes 


this, but too much utterly prevents it. { 
on three gallon pot is enough for a twelve foot Ml th 
* 8 an 
Let this be given lightly and regularly to every 
part; and then cover the whole a foot thick with Wl to 
dry litter. x | ex 
Leave the bed thus to nature; the principle of Wl th 
vegetation is ſtrong in the ſpawn, and there requires WM th 
only a due proportion of warmth, and a moiſt ya- 
pour to ſet it in action. | ral 
This will be ſupplied by the dung, and will WM vi 
make its way gradually and equally among the WI th 
mould; till the ſpawn will ſwell, juſt as it would WM th 
do under the moſt favourable natural circumſtances. 
The common practice allows much leſs earth WM nc 
than is here directed; but experience has ſhewn, be 
that the heat and moiſture of the dung will in this | 
manner very well penetrate thus much of the mould; WM tur 
and, the more earth there is for their growth, the Wl tic 
better they will be; for though dung be very aſſiſtant WI the 
in promoting the riſe of muſhrooms, it is not their ii tie 
proper ſoil. Ss Bl 
The inferior quality of the bed muſhrooms is &t 
owing to the ſmall allowance of earth. a 
They have muſhrooms quicker from the uſing a u 
ſmaller quantity of mould; but they are finer where WF bro 
there is more; and the beds laſt longer. | [ 


This is ſeen by the courſe of nature in producing WM the 
the "muſhrooms in this bed, made as we have 


There appear ſome upon the upper part of it, 0 


where the dung in a manner touches the ſpawn, WI 
ſome days before there any ſeen on the lower, where inte 


they are well covered with mould; but then theſe 


firſt muſhrooms on the upper part are brown and the 


rough ; 
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rough : whereas thoſe which come a little after on 


the lower part, are white, ſmooth and ſatteny on 
the ſurface, and have the true wild ſweetneſs in their 
avour, 
＋ about a week there will be ſome muſhrooms 
ſeen; and when these is the firſt appearance of any, 
there will ſoon be more: the bed muſt be ſearched, 
and they muſt be gathered as they ripen. | 
t is beſt in this young condition of the bed, not 
to let any of the muſhrooms grow large; for that 
exhauſts the ſpawn. It is an univerſal obſervation, 
that the more regularly they are pulled, the more of 
them appear. 


The bed thus made will continue good a conſide- 
rable time, and will yield muſhrooms at ſeaſons. 


when they are not to be had from the fields; but 
the greateſt abundance from the beds is always at 
the natural ſeaſon in the fields, that is in autumn. 

Two things are moſt- apt to be prejudicial to a 
new-made muſhroom bed; the cold and wet of the 
beginning of winter; and the breeding of worms. 

The care to be uſed againſt the firſt 1s very na- 
tural; for there muſt be more litter ſpread over 
them, This keeps in their own heat; and defends 
them from the heavieſt rains, by the aſſiſtance of 
their ſhape, when made as we have directed; far 
the wet runs off, and does not ſoak im when any 
gets through the covering of litter. 


The worms that infeſt a muſhroom bed are fall 


and white: they are of the maggot kind; and are 
produced in the ſame manner. 

| have ſeen millions in ſome ſmall ſpots where 
they have devoured all the rudiments of ſpawn. 

The muſhroom when it grows large ſmells ſtrong- 
ly, like fleſh. This induces the flies of ſeveral kinds 
to blow it. | | 
| They lay their eggs there, and theſe ſoon hatch 
into maggots, or the ſmall white worms. y 

Warmth and moiſture are what they require for 
their ſupport, together with their food; and here 

U 2 they 
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they have all in abundance; they thrive therefore. 
and they * at a vaſt rate. 80 | _ 
The place where theſe flies lay their is; 
at the bottom of the ſtalk, N ume of dong 
it, is when they are grown large and ſmell. 
This, beſide exhauſting the ſtrength of the bed, 
is à great reaſon why the muſhrooms ſhould ne- 
ver be ſuffered to remain on it till grown very 
large. | 
Ihe common practice directs pulling them ſooner; 
nd the doctrine is, that when they ſtand to decay 


upon the bed, they rot it. 


This is not the reaſon of the damage which fol- 
lows the leaving muſhrooms to take their full growth, 
and to decay upon the bed. 

They in that caſe ſow themſelves, and produce 
many young ones in irregular places; as upon the 
ground, and on the dungy part of the ſides, where 
they are ill rooted ; but while there is this light 
advantage of a few ill ſupported fingle muſhrooms 
from this, the great reſource of ſpawn, whick had 
been increaſing in the earth a year when it was taken 
up, is eat to pieces by the worms bred from the eggs 
of flies in the old ſtalks. 

This ſhews. the neceſſity of gathering muſhrooms 


from the bed before they are too large; and there 


is yet another caution to be obſerved, which is, that 
they be taken up entire. 


Some careleſs gardeners break off the ſtalk at 


the ground, and others I have known ſo over care- 
ful, that they have cut them. Both are very wrong 


for in either caſe there is left the ſtump of a ſtem, 


which the flies will blow as readily as the entire 
muſhroom ; and their young have thus leſs way to 
eat down to the ſpawn, than where the muſhroom 
is left whole. TI 
The right method is to draw them out with 


gentle twiſt. 


Some pull them up ſtrait; but this breaks that 
pan 
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part of the bed on its ſurface, and there often comes 
away ſome of the ſpawn with the ſtem, : 

The gathering one muſhroom thus careleſly, will 
be the deſtroying of fifty. 

When they are gathered by twiſting, they come 
up intire and clean: but if any of the ſpawn hap- 

ns to come out this way with the ſtalk, it muſt be 
carefully taken off, and put into ſome other part 
of the mould. 3 

Heat and moiſture are the two great requiſites for 
making the ſpawn grow; for without theſe aſſiſt- 
ances it will lie unactive: but when it has once been 
brought to ſhoot in one of theſe beds, the great care 
of the gardener is over; for he will never after- 
wo. unleſs by very bad management, want a 
uppl 

T beſe beds will afford more and more ſpawn, 
provided they are preſerved from worms ; and when 
one of them has laſted ſeveral months, and will 
yield no more muſhrooms, it is carefully to be taken 
down, and the mould ſearched for ſpawn. 

It will be found that it is not want of this which 
has occaſioned the barrenneſs of the bed, for there 
will be much more than was at firſt put in; the 
want of a due heat and moiſture has been the occaſion. 

This therefore is to be taken for planting in other 
beds; and what is not uſed at this time may be 
preſerved till it is wanted. x | 

The ſpawn of muſhrooms will keep, like the roots 
o bulbous and tuberous plants, a long time out of 
the ground, four or five months if neceſſary ; and 
t will always be ready to grow, if thus planted with 
due care. 

The French raiſe muſhrooms without ſpawn ; at 
leaſt they are not very nice in ſearching for it. 

They pile up a heap of dung, and lay fome freſh 
mould taken from under the turf upon it. 


This they cover with freſh litter, and water' once 


in three days; and they ſeldom fail of having muſh- 
rooms. 
U 3 1 
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I have ſeen the ſame goto in England; and 

ſometimes it has been fucceſsful, ſometimes not 

but it has never ſucceeded fo well as in the regular 
lantation. Ts. | 

The French complain of their beds ſoon ſpoiling; 
and their deſtruction is always owing to worms, 

This proceeds from one cauſe in all places; and 
would eaſily be prevented by obſerving our direc- 
tions, 

They always cut their muſhrooms, inſtead of pul- 
ling them up; and by that means they invite the flies 
and beetles to blow the ſtumps. 

A bed ſeldom laſts there more than three weeks; 
and it is owing to this cauſe. 

We ſhall cloſe this account of the muſhroom beds, 
with a method by which they may be raiſed in greater 
abundance than any other way ; but they will be 
inferior in their flavour. | 

Mix together equal parts of freſh dung, old rotted 
thatch, and chopped boughs of white poplar. Lay 
this in a bed two foot thick ; lay ſome earth upon 
it ; put in ſome ſpawn of muſhrooms, and cover it 
with a little more of the fame mixture, throw over 
all a good quantity of litter, and moiſten the bed 
carefully every morning. «VB 

The caution is to. keep it damp, and yet not 
drown it. =—_ | | ; 

There is a peculiar fermentation excited in this 
mixture, which yaſtly promotes the growth of 
muſhrooms; but they are not ſo pure or delicate as 
otherwile. 

The fineſt of all muſhrooms are thoſe in the fields; 


the next to thoſe are ſuch as are raiſed on regular 


beds, as we have deſcribed; and the worlt are 
theſe laſt. \ 2 

The laſt method is alſo very precarious: if it be 
rightly managed, the produce for two or three weeks 


is ſurpriſingly great; but if too much or too little 


wetted, it yields none. 
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HE great ſeaſon of tranſplanting is now come FLOWFR- 
for the flower garden, in the perennial and DEX. 


biennial kinds. 

Laſt week the borders were prepared by a careſul 
digging; and they have now lain to receive the 
double advantage of air, ſun and rain, and of a 
regular ſettling. —— 

The air and ſun have calcined the broken clods 
thrown up from below; and the dews have impreg- 
nated the whole with vigour; this ſhort fallow has 
ſerved to recruit the ground, and the plants may 
now be removed hither from the nurſery, 

The polyanthus has now grown to a large tuft 
. each place where it has ſtood a ſeaſon or two to 

ower. 

The roots are to be parted ; and the plants ſer in 
a ſhady place, and watered gently. 

The catch-flies and campanulas require the ſame 
treatment; and whatever other of the fibrous-rooted 
plants there are, which have ſtood long enough in 
their places to have formed large tufts. -— 

For every ſeparated plant there muſt be opened 
a {mall hole. 

Cut off the ends of all the roots; and then ſet- 
ting the new plant upright, carefully cloſe the earth 
about it, covering, it to a. due height, but leaving 
the heart free and clear, | 

Some defer parting many of the fibrous-rooted 
plants till ſpring ; but there is a great advantage in 
doing it in autumn: the new plants will flower 
with tolerable ſtrength the next year, When it is 
U 4 done 
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done in ſpring, they ſhould be removed into the nur, 


ſery, and brought out into the borders the autumn 


following; for a good gardener will never load theſe 
with any thing that is not to flower that year. | 


| __ 8 r will be now in 
order in their pots: if much rain fall, place them 
under ſhelter. | n | "oY 

The common practice is to lay the pots on one 
fide, that the wet may not get at the plants; but 
this is wrong. | E f 

The ſhoot for the next year's ſtalk is very early 
made; and it is the courſe of nature that it will 
direct its top ſtrait upwards. 

This is done while the pot is laid upon its ſide; 
and when it is ſet upright again, the ſhoot is to make 
another turn to get a new perpendicular. 

This diſturbs the courſe of the juices, and hurts 
the future flower. | X | 

The ſeeds of many of the beſt flowers, and curious 
plants, which require no additional heat, but only a 
good foil and reſt, ſhould be fown this week. 

Prepare for this purpoſe the following compoſt. 
Mix equal parts of rich earth, taken from under 
the turf in a good paſture, and of the bottom of 
an old wood pile; add to theſe one ſixth part of 
fine ſand, and ſomewhat leſs of ſifted coal aſhes: 
mix this very well together, and fill with it ſome 
ſtrong ſquare boxes of coarſe boards, made about 
ten inches deep, | 

When the ſurface is level, ſcatter on the ſeeds, 
and cover them a third of an inch with the fame 
fine ſoil. | 
Auriculas, polyanthus's, and ſeveral others, may 
be ſown in this manner. , 

When the gardener has planted his borders and 
ſown his choice ſeeds, let him go over the ground, 
and obſerve what plants have paſt their flowering. 
Thoſe from which he intends to ſave ſeeds he 
muſt mark for that purpoſe, tying them up to ſticks; 
but let him make it an univerſal rule, never to let any 
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perennial plant ripen its ſeed, unleſs he wants it; 
— . root ſo much. F DAG 1: 

Cut down the ſtems cloſe to the ground, and dig 
the earth round about their roots. 

This breaks off the ends of their fibres, from 
which innumerable others ſhoot out immediately ; 
and it prepares a fine well broken earth to receive 
them, and to afford them nouriſhment. | 

It will alſo ſtrengthen them farther, if a ſmall 
quantity of very fine mould, well worked up with 


zotten dung, be ſprinkled lightly over them, and 


ſettled by a regular and gentle watering. 

Prepare for planting the roots of hyacinths, taken 
up when their leaves were withered, and till this time 
preſerved out of the ground. | 

The Dutch excel us in theſe flowers; and the 
reaſon is partly that they raiſe them from ſeeds, 
whereas we commonly propagate them by off-ſets 
from the root; and partly that they underſtand the 
proper foil for them; of which our gardeners are 
lgnorant. A 

The Dutch compoſt we have made a ſubject of 
great enquiry, and are poſſeſſed now of a receipt 
for the compoſition z which comes too well authenti- 
cated to bear a doubt, and which perfectly agrees 
with reaſon. It is this. 

Throw upon an open expoſed ſpot of ground 
one load of common mould: add to it a load of 
dry mud from the bottom of ſtanding water, and 
three quarters of a load of willow earth : mix theſe 
together, and then add to them half a load of ſea- 
ſand, taken wet from the ſhore ; and half a load of 
rotted cow-dung : ſtir up all theſe together, ſprinkle 
a little water over the ſurface, and lay them up in 
a heap. ws 422 1 

Break this heap once in four days, and in a fort- 
night's time it will be fit for uſe. PEER? 

This quantity will make a moderate bed for hya- 
cinths ; and we ſhall give the method of uſing, ir; 
but firſt it may be neceſſary to ſpeak of the particu- 


ars. 
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lars. When receipts. are brought (from abroad, they 


are often of little ſervice, unleſs accommodated to th 
the country where they are to be uſed; 1 & 

The gardener ſhould know what he may * N 
ſionally vary, and wherein he muſt be ſtrictly punc- b 


tual to the receipt. 
Our floriſts know the worth of willow earth; but 
this is not a country where it can be got by loads. 


With us a peck or two of this, from the hollow - 
{tump of a decayed tree, is a treaſure ; but in Hol- 
land, where willows are planted every where; and, 

from the nature of the ſoil, decay ſoon; it is abun- i 
dant. 

All that is meant by this ingredient is a light a 
earth, produced partly from rotted wood. 1 
We have before recommended the earth from the * 
bottom of an old wood pile: this may be had in 1 
plenty, and it is of the ſame nature with willow y 
earth, and may be uſed in its place. t 

The gardener may take this liberty with the ma- 0 
terials : but there is another he muſt not take, which 
yet would appear, to thoſe unuſed to the doctrine U 
of manures, leſs eſſential. t 

If he be ſituated in an inland place, he will be A 
led to uſe pit ſand inſtead of ſea ſand: but this he 
muſt not do. Pit ſand is uſually foul on the ſurface, t 
this foulneſs is from clay; and clay is deſtructive t 
of the hyacinth root. 

If there be a river near, let him take the ſand from 0 
its bottom, where he will find it clean. If there be 
no river in the neighbourhood, let him chuſe large 
coarſe pit ſand, and putting it into a tub, pump c 
upon it a great deal of water, ſtirring it with a birch y 
broom, and repeating the waſhing till the water runs 


off clear. The ſand will then be clean: but it will 
want its ſaltneſs. F: 
This is a material article: ſalt properly uſed is 3 
very rich manure, and it agrees particularly well wi 
the hyacinth. . l 
Diſſolve common ſalt in the water ſprigkled ove 
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the ingredients; and, for this quantity, a pound and 
2 quarter of ſalt will be ſufficient, 

Having thus made up the hill, we will ſuppoſe 
in the beginning of the preſent week, it will be ready 
by the end of the next for uſe; and we ſhall then 
xll him how to diſpoſe it. 

The mud of ponds and ditches is common enough 
here, but is neglected : it is a kind of virgin earth, 
and it exceeds all other mould in fineneſs. 


THE ſeaſon now approaches when the cold nights gef 
will be injurious to tender exoticks; and they muſt g 
be defended by taking them into the green- houſe. 

As they are brought in let them be carefully ex- 
amined. Let all dead leaves be taken off. The 
earth ſhould then be carefully dug up about their 
roots, with a ſmall ſtrong trowel; and a flight co- 
vering of freſh mould put over them. They are 
then to be placed handſomely on the benches and 
on the floor. | 

None receive ſo much benefit from the free air as 
the ſucculent plants, therefore they ſhould be ſuffered 
to remain in it as long as they can with ſafety, This 
i; to be determined by the weather. 

They cannot bear wet; and much leſs. froſts : 
therefore the ſeaſon muſt guide the gardener when to 
take them in; not the particular days of the month. 

They may ſometimes be left out till the beginning 
of October, and it is greatly to their advantage. 


BREAK and turn the ground preparing for re- SEMI- 
ceiving the trees and ſhrubs yet to be planted es 
water thoſe already ſet, and clear away weeds from 
luch as are to remain in their places. 


IN this part of the ground the buſineſs of laſt FRUIT 
week is to be continued without addition. at 


EARTH up chardoons with care. This is a piece KITCHEN 
practiſed. 
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practiſed. The weight and temper of the earth 
about the ſtalks, are the two articles on which all 
depends : but this temper or degree of moiſture can 


never be well obtained without a due fineneſs of the 


ſoil; nor can there be the neceſſary weight, unleſs it 
have ſome firmneſs. 

The proper ſoil is a mixture of ten buſhels of 
garden-mould, one buſhel of large ſand, and three 
pecks of burnt or calcined clay. The clay for this 

urpoſe is to be burnt gently till it crumbles away, 
t is a practice well known in huſbandry ; and ſhould 
for this uſe be brought into gardens. 

This mixture ſhould lie together a week, turning 
it frequently ; and then be brought to the ground. 

The leaves of the chardoons muſt be tied up with 
a rope of baſs, or old matting. This compoſt muſt 
then be laid up to them, a 5 or more in height; 
and afterwards raiſed higher occaſionally, Care muſt 
be taken not to bury the hearts of the plants: 
the earth muſt be dry when it is put to them. It 
will cling cloſe without clogging, and will bring 
them to perfect tenderneſs and a fine flavour. If 
chardoons were uſually raiſed with this judgment, 
there would be more regard ſhewn to them than 1s 
at preſent. 

In wet days this week continue tranſplanting. 

Tranſplant coleworts where they are to ſtand till 
ſpring. The ground ſhould be well dug for them, 


or they will make little progreſs during winter. 


Set out cabbage plants at diſtances in a goo 
piece of mellow ground, where they are to ſtand 
till they are removed to the places in which they are 
to remain. Theſe will bear expoſure; but it is other- 
wiſe with the cauliflower plants, 1 

Some plant them out upon decayed hot beds that 
have ſerved for raiſing cucumbers and melons. The 
bringing theſe plants forward at this ſeaſon, is 4 
very important article : but it cannot be well done 
without a better heat than is to be obtained from 


Let 
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Let a freſh hot bed be made with good dung, 
that has lain to evaporate the moſt violent part o 
its heat: and let it be covered nine inches deep 
with the fineſt mould. 

Upon this draw lines four inches aſunder, and at 
every three inches make an opening; into each of 
theſe openings put one plant; and ſet it carefully 
upright, with the mould cloſed well to its ſtalk. 
Give a gentle watering to the whole bed, and repeat 
it as occaſion requires. | 

In this bed they are to remain three weeks ; and 
then to be planted out into beds, where they can be 
defended by glaſſes, and ſtand the winter. 

The rains bring up weeds faſt ; clear them off as 
they riſe. It is beſt done by hand among the young 
crops, and by the -hoe among thoſe which are of 
more ſtanding. 
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(os: over the ground, and ſee carefully whether FLOWER- 


30 


any thing be omitted that ſhould have been IRD Ex. 


done in the preceding weeks. 


See whether all the layers have been removed 


from the old roots; if not, it muſt be done now. 

If it be any longer omitted, there will be danger 
of their being loſt. The froſts will ſoon come on 
and theſe will prevent their rooting. | | 

Look if there be any gap or deficience in the bor- 
ders planting from the ſeminary ; if there be, fill 
it up now for the ſame reaſon; and ſee that every 
part has its plants for the ſucceeding years flower- 
ing. Scatter a little rotten dung mixed with freſh 

| I mould 
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mould upon the ſurface of the borders that want re- 
freſhmenr. : | 

A bed of proper ſize for the quantity of the hya- 
cinth roots is to be made two foot and a half deep, 
and a quantity of the ſame compoſt muſt be reſeryed 
for covering the roots. | 

When the bed has had time to ſettle, ſmooth the 
ſurface to an exact level, this is to be about an inch 
higher than the - common ground, and draw lines 
along it; the firſt at ſix inches diſtance from the 
_ and the others at nine inches one from ano- 

r. | 

Then let others -be made at nine inches diſtance, 
croſswiſe of the firſt. 

The bed will be thus divided into ſo many regular 
ſquares, and in the centre of each ſquare is to be 
placed one root. | 

Take care to ſet the root exactly upright : then 


draw a little mould about it to keep it ſteady ; and 


when they are all placed, lay in the earth reſerved 
for that purpoſe, covering them four inches and a 
half deep. 


Great care muſt be taken that this earth is laid in 


lightly and evenly, not to diſplace the roots; for 


"tis a great diſadvantage to a fine flower, to have the 
firſt ſhoot made irregularly. 

The top of the bed ſhould be a very little raiſed: 
about two inches is rounding enough in a bed of 
four feet; and when all this is done, they are to be 
a little aſſiſted in unfavourable weather. at 

When roots are planted that have been ſome time 


out of the ground, they at once either ſhoot or decay. 


The neceſſary ingredient for their ſhooting is a lit- 
tle wet; and if nature do not ſupply this, art muſt. 
The bed ſhould be regularly and geatly watered 


once in four days, if there be not ſhowers. They 
will by this aſſiſtance make the firſt ſhoots of their 
fibres; after which there is no danger of their de- 


They 
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They will require to be a little ſheltered when the 


{yere froſts come on. | 


The beds for tulips, ranunculus's and anemonies 


are now ready for the roots: the ground is ſettled, 
and they may be planted without fear of accidents. 
Begin with the ranunculus's and anemonies, for 
they require the ſame management. NY 
Draw off three inches depth of mould from the 
whole ſurface of the bed, and then make the top 
perfectly level. | | | 
Give it a gentle watering ; and when it has had 
two or three hours to dry the ſurface, draw lines 


length-wiſe and croſs-wiſe of the whole bed, at eight 


inches diſtance every way from one another. 

Our gardeners uſually plant them cloſer, but the 
ranunculus's and anemonies of neighbouring countries 
exceed our own; and it is principally owing to the 
greater diſtance they allow the roots. | 

We follow them ſlowly and imperfectly: at one 
time they excell'd us in the colours of their flowers, 
becauſe they raiſed them from ſeed; and we propa- 
cated them only by off-ſets from the roots; thus de- 
barring ourſelves from the great ſource of variety. 

We have now taken their method of raiſing the 
plants from ſeeds, and we 'ſhew flowers as finely 
coloured, and of late ſome better than the beſt of 
theirs in this reſpect: but while we exceed them in 
the colouring of ſome, they beat us in the ſtrength 
and boldneſs of all. 0 

The occaſion of this is, that they allow a greater 
ſpace for the roots to extend their fibres. | 


We explain this at large to the judicious gar- 


dener, that he may ſee the reaſon of our practice; 
the moſt common eye will give the preference to the 
general appearance of a bed of either of theſe kinds 
where they are at eight inches diſtance, to one in 
which they are at four. {6417 
They may be crouded in a nurſery; but when they 
are planted out for ſhew, this diſpoſition ſhould al- 
ways be obſerved. - | 
The 
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The ſame quantity of roots by this means covers 
double ſpace of ground, and — ten fold beauty 

The culture of plants was little underſtood, when | 
theſe ſmall diſtances were aſſigned to roots of flowers; 
and the improvements and advances have been made 
in vain, it we go on in the old ill-underſtood tract. 

The beds being thus marked into eight inch 
{quares, let good roots be picked out, and placed 
one in the centre of each ſquare. 

Let them be ſet perfectly upright, and an earth 
drawn about them, to keep them ſteady : then let 
the ſoil, taken off the bed for that purpoſe, be care- 
fully laid on, and the roots thus covered to two 
inches and a half deep. 

Finiſh the bed with a ſmall rounding; and if the 
day be not ſhowery, let it be gently watered, 

The tulips come next to be planted. 

The beds being ready for theſe, they muſt be 
planted deep. The earth muſt be drawn off from 
the top of the tulip bed ſeven inches thick, and the 
ſurface then perfectly levelled. 

A little ſprinkling of water is to be given: and 
when the top is dry again, it muſt be marked out 
into ſquares. 

The lines for this purpoſe muſt be drawn at ſeven 
inches diſtance length-wiſe, and at eight inches croſs- 
wiſe; and one tulip muſt be planted in the centre 
of 2 ſquare, and the earth drawn about it to keep 
it ſteady. | 

One direction ſerves for all theſe caſes, for the 
bufineſs is the ſame; to place the roots regularly, 
and to keep them upright. The principal difference 
is their depth and diſtance from each other. 

When the roots are placed, the foil that was 
taken off is to be laid on again, and the bed thus 
raiſed about fix inches above the tops of the 
roots: it muſt be finiſhed a little rounding, as ſh 
the laſt, and if the day be not ſhowery, it mult a 
be watered. 
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CLEAN and prepate the r d de. enn. 
reption n of the ne repa ed have ſtood — 
during the ſummer, and "rake advantage 'of dry day$srovs, 


to bring them in. 


The tenderer” kinds are to be taken in firſt, and they 
ſhould be placed near the front ſome time, before : they 


are ſet where they are ro ſtand the winter. 


Bring them in before the cold has affected them, 
and when there is no wet upon them: in either of theſe 


caſes the leaves will flag and loſe their colour ; and 


they never recover this till the ſeaſon of ſetting them 


out into the air a 


Bark beds be alſo made for the reception of 


the ſtove plants. 


The larger Kind of bark is to be choſer for this 


purpoſe, becauſe it heats ly. 

The plants muſt be ſet in when the warmth bes 
Sis; and the bed muſt be watched and examined 
from time to time, to ſee that it does not acquire too 


violent a heat. 


When the plants are removed into the ſtove and 


the ſame care and management muſt be 


grenhouſe, | 
uſed ; the earth muſt be ſtirred a little at the ſurface ;' 


all dead leayes muſt be taken off and the branches 
and ſtems muſt be looked over, and cleared of foul- 
neſs and inſctts. 


FILL bites with light rich earth for recelvi 
the ſeeds of ſuch flowers as are long in coming | 


_— 


They will 
and they will amply repay it, when they flower. 
Level the furface of the mould, and ſcattek upon, it 
the ſeeds moderately thick. 


require no great trouble during the ares 


They muſt be carefully covered half Wind: © 


When the earth is on, a very little wat 
ſhould be given from fe nt eng; 
ay hay ſprinkletf over the 

In this manner the ſev kinds of | iris colchivm- 
and ſowbtead will ſucceed. 
X Tulips, 


—_ 
ARY. 
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be with mould. 


MBE R, 


— 


Tluuigs, fiirillaries and hyacincbs muſt be ſown in 


e ſame manper z but they muſt be covered an inch 


n the contrary, ranunculus and anemone ſeeds 


muſt not be covered above a quarter of an inch; and 


they mat be ſown thicker, becauſe many of the ſeeds 


will periſh. 


| The boxes ſhould be placed in a warm fituation, 


but not under ſhelter ; and in dry ſeaſons they ſhould 


be gently watered. 


rxvI- FPROPAGATE gooſeberry and currant trees by 
GARDEN, cuttings; and if ſome hearty ſhowers fall, it will be 


an advantage. 


The common method of raiſing theſe is by 


- ſuckers; but they do not grow well this way, without 


a great deal of trouble. 


Take the cuttings from the bearing branches of 
me very thriving trees. And let them be ten in- 


ches long ; dig wp a bed for them ; and let them be 


lanted carefully four inches dee 
N Let the earth be well ſettled 


d to. them, and give 


them a gentle watering ; repeating it occaſionally, 


if there be not ſhoyers, 


Shade them and defend them from cold winds; 


and they will take root before the froſts, and. eſtabliſh 
themſelyes during the winter; ſo that in the ſuc- 
_ cceding ſpring they will ſhoot with ſtrength and 


the artificial heat is to be applied. 
Continue carefully gathering fruit: 


* 


by their colour and ſurface. 


o q " 


The vulgar have a w 


vigour : 
7 and train the trees in the forcing frame. 
As the fruit in this way is to ripen at a particu- 
lar time, all the operations upon the trees are alſo 
to be done at times appropriated, to that. The buds 
will be getting forward by this means, and will be. 
in a very good. condition of growth, by that time 


never gather 
them but in their perfection; this is to be known 


ay. of try ing by pinching 6 


them; 


Qs =» CtE > =>= 


the 
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dem; but this is a very ufgardener-like method; 


and is not neceſſary, 


When plums are ripe their colour is bright and 


fine, and the mealy powder lies full and yet light 
them. . 
The way to gather, them is to touch them very 
lehtly,” ſo as not to rub off the bloom : having ever 
o little hold, the ſmalleſt twiſt takes them from the 
Never give them a ſecond if the firſt does not 
looſen them: for in that caſe they are not ripe 
enough, and ſhould be left on a day or two longer. 
The ſame rule holds for the peach : if the leaſt 
twiſt does not bring it off it is not ripe : and this is 
bp that never ſhould be gathered till it is per- 
To know whether grapes be fit to gather, obſerve 
their ſkin and colour. When they are ripe they are 
clear and tranſparent ; and they never are ſo till then: 
therefore this is an unerring rule. 
Regard muſt be had to the greater number, of 
grapes 75 the bunch, for they never all ripen . 
ther. When the larger part are thus tranſparent, let 
the whole be gathered, and let the unripe ones be 
taken off, as alſo any damaged berries: before they 
ae ſent to the table. wade. e, a yrs 
Pears require a different management; for they 
ſhould always be gathered three or four days before 


are. ripe. They will ripen very well in lying; 
al if they are left all the time upon che trees they 


grow mealy. 


SOW yer ſome young ſalletting, it is of a quick + ITCHEN 


407 


growth, and may be continued ſome time longer. . 


Chuſe a ſouth bed, under a wall; and der the 
2 SP : turnep, creſs, muſtard and radiſh, are the 
our | 


kinds; their mixture makes a very, good 


ſalad, and they will thus thrive very well. If they 


ſhould be ſown ſhallow, + more expoſed, the froſts 
i Fg 2 


would 
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ginning to get heads. 


SEPTEMBER. 
would looſen their roots, and they would come to 
nothing. N 

This week dreſs the af beds. 
Cut off the old ſtalks, and lay them by in heaps 
and clear away the weeds with them. When the beds 


are cleaned, let the ſurface be ſtirred with a hoe and 


rake, and ſpread over it a moderate covering of the 
old dung from one or more of the ſummer cucumber 
beds. Then pare the alleys between the beds, and 
break the earth that is taken off, fine: ſtrew this 
over them upon the old dung, and give all a gentle 
watering. | | 
The , PP being thus taken care of, ſome uſe may 
be made of the alleys. x] 

Let the heaps of weeds be dug in and well co- 
vered, and theſe will ſerve as a manure. | 

The alleys lying low between the beds, will be a 

fine ſheltered ſpot for ſome colewort plants. Theſe 
will be very ſecure; and being planted at three foot 
diſtance, in a ſingle row in each alley, they will have 
abundant nouriſhment, without doing the aſparagus 
any harm. | 

They will ſtand thoſe winters which deſtroy the 
common crops ; and they may be taken away before 


the time of the ſpring · dreſſing of the beds. 


Loet a piece of ground be well choſen for a crop 
of beans and peaſe; it muſt be defended from cold, 
and open to the ſouth ſun. Dig into this ſome ſand 
and coal-aſhes ; and then plant it half with beans, 
and ſow the other half with peaſe. If theſe ſtand 
the winter, they will come in at a fine ſeaſon; and 


they will be the more like to do it, for this practice of 
digging in the dry and warm ingredients. 


There is nothing gives the froſts ſuch power upon 


the kitchen - garden crops, as wet. Herbs planted in 


dry places ſurviye the froſts, which kill thoſe on wet 
ground This is an artifical method of rendering 
earth leſs able to clod and crack about them. 


The former crop of cauliflogers will be now be- 
| _ 
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They muſt be defended from ſun and rain; yet 
there is a neceſſity of their having a free air. The 
rains will rot them and the ſun, while it brings 
them forward, will make them yellow. 8 

The method to keep them ſound and white, is to 
cover them with their own leaves. The inner leaves 


' 


0 


. 


* 
: 
1 
Fl 


* 


ſhould be cracked at the rib, and bent down over 


them; in this condition rp bo: be ſhadowed, and 
yet have air enough; and 
finely. 


: 
y 
1 
, 


y will grow quick and | 


„ 


Broccoli will now be in a promiſing condition; 


ind due care being taken of it, there will be after 


this little. 


encreaſe its vigour. Break the earth between the 
plants, to the depth of five inches, and draw a good 
deal of it about their ſtalks. | 

Chuſe a good day for this, when the earth is dry; 
and pile it up to a due height, without damage. If 
the heart of the plant be covered, it is deſtroyed. 

The muſhroom beds will continue producing abun- 
dantly; but they muſt be defended from the ap- 
proaching cold and wet. Froſts will prevent the 
ſhooting of the muſhrooms, and the cold rains will 


rot the ſpawn. 


To fax gs it from froſts, and at the ſame time 


Some, for this purpoſe, cover them with frames 


and glaſſes z but this, though a very ſafe method, is 
not a good one. The beds produce in abundance 
by this practice, but the muſhrooms will be ba d. 
The farmer ſhews the gardener what he ſhould do 
* caſe; he muſt cover the beds with a ridge of 
—. bogs 
Let this be carefully laid on, made ſufficiently 
thick, and brought down low enough, 


/ 
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INTRODUCTION. © 
SLE. repreſent. in this head- piece two of the 
A woſt fingular of the Linnæan claſſes, the 
Shad yuageneſia, whoſe character is a coaleſcence 
e ot che buttons, or anthere ; and the Gy- 
nmandria, in which the filaments grow from 
the baſe of the. ſtyle, or ſome ather part of the female 


" 1 


organ. Theſe are the nineteenth and twentieth claſſes. 
We have ſeen in the three laſt, that the bodies of the 
filaments may grow, together in various forms; in the 
Syngeneſia the SY ſtand looſe in themſelves, but 
the buttons are long and hollow'd, and they unite at 
their edges ſo as to form a tubular body, thro which 
files the ſtyle. This is the charakter of the floſcules 
jn compoſite flowers, the ſun- flower and the like. 
The other claſs, Gynandria, is ſo particular, that it 

| N can 


* 


FIRST WE E K. 
ein never be miſtaken. The natural origin of the 
fllaments in a flower, is from the receptacle, the cup: 


or the body of the petals, but GT ee 
nen — | 


% 


PREPAR E the borders for 1 1 beſtroweg- 


new in the ſucceeding months of ſpring, and keen 
them clean and er when they have no n 
beauty. 

The leaves of many plants which are to flower in 
ſpring, will make a pleaſing appeafance, and give 
variety in autumn: keep theſe in good order, _ 
clear the ground between them. , - 

Whatever dead leaves there are among them, 
ſhould-be taken off; and if any ſtraggle or fall irre- 
gularly, ſuch ſhould alſo be — 

Let all weeds be taken up, and the ground bers 
ked ſmooth where it is good, and refreſhed with ſome 
rotten dung and pond-mud, where it is exhauſted. 

There are ſome borders in which nothi | 
above ground: theſe contain the roots of tons, flowers, 
which are to be the glory of the ſpring. > itt! 

Keep theſe clean in the molt perfect manner. Ler 
there not be ſeen upon them the-ſhoot of the ſmalleſt 
weed; and preſerve that little rounding which has 
been given them; that the wet may not lodge in any 

particular places to damage the roots. 

There are a few flowers yet retain their beauty, un- 

leſs very ſevere weather prevent. 

Let care be taken of theſe. 

The ſtarworts, and marvel of Peru, and ſome of 
the other tender annuals ſtill continue in flower. | 

Draw up the earth about their ſtems, pick off de- 
cay'd leaves, water them daily; and ſtir the earth at 
a'diftance round their roots, 

Keep the gravel clear of weeds; and when there is 
wet, let it be well roll'd to give it great firmneſs : this 
is a very conſiderable advantage for winter walking. 

X 4 Where 


appears 
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OCTOBER, 
When any part begins to decay, it rarely recovers. 
The planting it afreſh, takes little time op 
trouble ; therefore mend the leaſt fault as ſoon as it 


The firſt froſts often do a great deal of damage to 


y the carnation-plants. Some leave them expos'd, in 


which caſe many are loſt, and more are injur'd: 


others, in the extreme of care, keep them ſo cloſe, 
that they deſtroy or weaken them. ee 


W. e ſhall give'a method of preſerving them commu- 


municated by a correſpondent : 
Many plunge the pots in which carnations are 
planted, into a bed of rotten tan: but it is wrong; 
ran is not a proper matter to be uſed on this occaſion, 


for two very ſubſtantial reaſons. - 
The intent is to preſerve the plants from froſts, 


which might penetrate the thin looſe ſubſtance of the 


pots. This muſt be done by means of ſomething 
that will fall cloſe to them; but tan is looſe in its 


texture; and the froſt which is ſevere enough to get 
thro? the pots, will not be kept off by that poor de- 


fence. . 


Few can judge when the fermentation of tan is ab · 


ſolutely over: for when it has no longer the power to 


heat, ſo as to be ſenſible to the hand: it will {till re- 
tain the principles of a new fermentation of a lighter: 


kind, which yet will be enough to force the plants 


forward at an improper time. This was the occaſion 


of an accident I lately ſaw. -- 


A floriſt had plunged his pots in tan which ſeenied 
rotten enough, and which he thought had long loſt 


all power of heating; but the breaking and ſtirring 


it for them, gave it ſo much of a new fermentation, 
that the plants ſhot unnaturally, and were deſtroyed. 


by the next froſt. 


The other practice moſt in uſe, is to ſet the pots 
vp to the rim in a bed of common mould, Put s 
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an is ſubject to acquire a latent heat; the dampneſs 
of common mould gives the froſt too much power z 
and where it is wetter than ordinary, this will deſtroy 
the plants it was intended to preſerve. | 

The bad accidents I have ſeen attend theſe different 


commending to my friends a practice of my own de- 
ning; the ſucceſs of which has now (for fourteen 

in my own, and near as long in ſeveral of my 
friends gardens) been ſo great, that I am glad of this 
opportunity of recommending it to all who delight in 
this ſovereign of flowers. | ed Bd 
Let the plants, at the end of ſummer, be put into 
ſomewhat larger pots than thoſe our floriſts commonly 
uſe; becauſe the greater quantity of earth will better 
defend the roots. | 2 ock , 
1 let a bed of a proper ſize be made for 

m. 5 1 77 | | 

Mix equal parts of common earth, from under the 
turf in a paſture, and of large ordinary ſand. | Don't 


for it will be beſt without dung; add half the quan- 
Stir all together, that it may be well mix d, and 


lave few lumps. $I 
With this make a bed ten inches deep, and of a 
treadth to hold five or ſix pots. The length muſt 


Let this bed be three inches within, and the reſt 
above the level of the ground; and put the pots into 
t up to the rim, and as cloſe as they can ſtand. 

Then plant hoops over it, and due diſtance, for 
the ſupport of mats that may cover the whole in 
extreme weather. 1 26/1 
When the weather is very bad, the mats muſt be 
drawn over them, and they muſt be taken off when 
it is milder. N 


Great ience and ſkill may make the common 
methods of preſerving theſe valuable plants, ſucceed; 
but 


methods, were the cauſe of my trying myſelf, and re- 


et the earth be taken from the borders of the garden, - 
tity of one of the ingredients of coal "aſhes, ſifted. 
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: ar) pen to the number of pots to be pre- 
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but this is equally certain of ſucceſs, and eaſy ; 
management. Nor f wp e eaſp in the 


SEMI. A great deal ie to be done in this part of his 
VARY. gon the fueceeding week,” therefote now prepare 
ar Kt. Many things will require to be planted in the 
middle of Octobet, and the ground is now to be got 
ready for them. © 5 | | 

There will require a good freſn ground for the free 
rooting and ſueceſsful growth of — planted trees; 
but the advantage muſt be carry' d no farther: tho! it 
is neceſſary the earth be good and freſh, it muſt not 

be enriehed Wang. „„ Ry 
FPillage muſt ſtand in the place of manure. Good 
digging, and the throwing up the ſoil to ſome depth, 
that it may have the advantage of ſun and air, are all 

that ſhould be allowed. | bes 
The trees planted out in this ground now, are to be 
afterwards removed into other places; and-it is very 
eſſantial to- their thriving in their laſt planting, that 
the ſoil be Better there than in the places whence they 
were removed. This is a reaſon why the ground, 
prepared for receiving them in the ſeminary, ſhould 
never be rich: at the ſame time, that, for their growth, 
it is needful it ſhould not be either abſolutely barren 


FRUIT- _ BRU NE gooſeberry and currant trees; and 
9 ſtrengthen hed by 578 and enriching the earth. 
Cut tliem pretty cloſe, and then leave their branches 
to diſplay themſelves according to nature; when this 
is done, a ſprinkling of old dung ſhould be ſcattered 
over the ground, and dug well in. &; 
: The common way is to tye the branches of theſe 
buſhes with withs, and to plant coleworts and 
bages between them. This is contrary to reaſon. 
This tying up of the branches leaves the earth about 
their ſtems too much expoſed to froſts ; and the plan- 
tation of thoſe large and drawing plants exhauſts the 
nouriſhment from the ground. SLE * 


* ein Hi! 
SS 
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The contrivance of nature in ſpreadin the branches 
of theſe bullies ngas the pang, is for the defence of 


their roots, the ground ng kept ſoft and mellow 
onder their ſhelter ; which his. method. of tying up 
events. 

With reſpect to the ather, it is # chance whether 
the cabbage and colewort plants ſtand the winter : 

and if they do, their produce is by no means. worth 
the ſtarving of the ſhrubs. 

As kitchen g ground is ſeldom ſcarce, and the p pro- 
duce of the currant and gooſeberty buſhes, when in 
its perfection, is a very uſeful article; they ſhould b 
no means be injured for the ſake N ſo. 
inferior to them: and they will, by the method we 
have propoſed for the autumnal management of the 
ſhrubs, rival many fruits of better name. 

The ſame kind of management is to be W 
to the raſpherry ground. 

Go Ea lt e plantation with a Knife 
2 a 1 and, and boldly cut away! old 


ken go over the ground that has been tramp 
with A ſmall ſtrong hoe, breaking the ſurface alla 

ants. 

Noel after dig the ground between the rows. 
this will cut off the ends of the roots, and prepare a 
freſh broken ſoil for the new fibres which will n 
hoot from them, 


THE Batterſea beg wil "I now ft to a 
at proper diſtances, where they are to ſtand. ; 
The loſs of theſe plants in a froſt is a. common 
complaint; and it is a great diſappointment. | 
Many: contrivances are directed for ſecurin 
againſt the danger; but it ſhould be conſidered in 1555 
laſt planting them out, for there is no preſeryation ſa. 


great, , 
Froſt affects the ſurface of the earth firſt, and that 
part which is at the leaſt depth, moſt. 
The ground cracks, and che roots of the plants i 
b 


SCO 
left bare and ate deſtroyed. To prevent this in 
plantation of cabbages, let a good ble be opened 2 
a ſpade for each. Let the root be let in ſomewhat 
deeper than would be needful on any other occaſion: 
and when the earth has been well fixed about it, ler 
ſome be drawn up in a kind of hill round the ſtalk. / 
| Few of the plants thus managed, are loſt in the worſt 
ee 
See whether the covering over the muſhroom beds 
holds if the wet gets in, there will be preſently 
an end of the produce. 1 * 
Aſparagus at Chriſtmas is a delicacy; but it is in- 
ferior to that which comes at a more natural ſeaſon. 
However, for thoſe who chuſe to ſupply their tables 
at that time, this is the period of preparing for it. 
The hot -· beds muſt be made this week, and we ſhall 
in the next direct how to uſe them. 


The beds of mint and baum muſt now be enriched 


for making a appearance in ſpring, Cut down 
the dead Eu 2 e Sprinkle it 
over with a little dung from the old cucumber beds, 
Scatter this over the whole ſurface with a regular hand. 
Here let it lie till there have been ſome gentle ſhowers 


to waſh it into the ground; and after this the earth _ 


about the roots ſhonld have a careful digging. 


The winds of this month nip ſome plants, and rock 


and ſway others, ſo that they are looſen'd in their 
hold, and there is an opening given to the froſt. In 
ſome places ſtick up dry furze buſhes ; and in others 
place reed fences well ſecured by ſtrong poſts ; and 


where the plants are ſeen to be thus rocked and ſway d, 


£0 round them with a hoe, and having broke the ſur- 
ac 


e, earth them up as directed for the cabbage plants. 
Young mint will be required late in winter, and 


the preparation for it muſt be made now. It is to be 
lanted on a hot bed; but not forced too much. The 


t of the bed muſt be moderate, and it ſhould be 


covered deep with a good mould. 


Hot beds managed in this manner will produce a 


ſueceſſion of young mint, till the ſpring brings 4 — 


SECOND WEEK. 
ſhoot of that, for which we have directed the gardener 
ſo well to provide in the open ground. 
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H E borders of the flower garden being now per- rLowzs- 
feftly clean, and in handſome order, let the GARDEN. 


gardener walk round with ſome ſmall ſticks in his 
hand, and obſerve if there be in any part a vacancy 
among the perennials planted for the ſucceeding ſum- 
mer's lowering z and if there be, let him place one 
of the ſticks as a mark. 7 | 

Let him at the ſame time obſerve, whether the 
diſtances at which his roots of this kind are planted, 
will admit any thing between them, | 


If they ſtand ſo, that an addition can be made once -- 


in three or four, or if it be ſix plants, by placing in a 
root, forwarder or backwarder on the border, without 
diſturbing the reſt, let him in each ſuch place alſo put 
down a ſtick; and then conſider what is in the ground 
already; and by what additions he may beſt give va- 
riety, as well as fulneſs. | 

He has a great choice, and may mix colours, as well 
as forms, agreeably. 

Where the places are marked backward in the bor- 
ders, he may bring in from the ſeminary French honey- 
ſuckles, fox gloves, columbines, golden rods, and the 


perennial aſters: and where they are in front, and 
plants of leſs height will anſwer better, he may vary 


the ſcene, and fill the border with ſweet williams, the 
cyanus, and the double violet. 


All theſe will ſucceed perfectly well when planted 
at this ſeaſon. A good hole ſhould be opened for 
each, and they ſhould be brought in immediately as 


they 


— . —— ——— — — — 
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they are taken up, with a good deal of their own eatth 
about them. Wo YI OY i DOE 
_ Place them upright in the ground, and 
earth drawn Kgül to them. © * A 

After this a moderate watering ſettles the new mould 

7 _- and they will ſtrike good roots before the 
roſts. Hh e 

Look to the pots of auriculas. If there be any dead 
leaves, pick them carefully off. See no little weeds or 
moſs riſe in the pots; and when all is thus cleared, let 
them be removed into ſhelter. .. | a 
The danger to auriculas in winter riſes from wet 
freezing in the ground. They will bear cold very 
well while the earth is in a good temper about them ; 
but when they are expoſed to rains, and ſharp froſts 
follow, moſt of them are loſt or ſpoiled : to keep them 
dry is more eſſential to their preſer vation, than to keep 
theWwam.. 7 Dido, ont 0, 

Take the ſame courſe with the plantations of flower- 
ing ſhrubs, as with the borders. 

In large gardens. theſe plantations are uſually kept 
ſeparate; but in ſmaller, the ſhrubs ſtand in the borders 
in the way of perennial lowers. In each caſe go the 
entire round,. beginning at one ſpot, and returning 
a e ir, 5." 0262.4 

Examine the whole with a curious eye, for this 


is the time to amend defects; and they are fo ea- 
ſily mended, and ſo conſpicuous when let alone, no 


care can be too much. | | 
Note the places where new ſhrubs may be planted, 


and mark any. that are decayed. or decaying. Where 


they are eaſily had, as in the neighbourhood of nurſery- 
men, or where there is a ſeminary tolerably kept up 
ſor the ſupply of the garden, they come fo cheap, that 


it is never. worth while to wait for the recovery of one 


that is ſickly. At this ſeaſon when any ſuch are diſ- 
covered, tear them up at once, and place ne ones in 
r 


where others are to come, let there be opened in = 
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ſpot a good hole, and let them be brought freſh in, 
with as much of their earth about them as'converyently 
can bez and planted with care, keeping them upright, 
and fixing the earth well about them. rel 

The variety of ſhrubs which offer for this purpoſe 
is very great, and moſt of them are. beautiful : but as 
we have found from experience, that ſome of them 
ſucceed better at one time of planting, and ſome at 
another, we ſhall here add a lift of ſuch as always thrive 
ypon being tranſplanted at this ſeaſon. 

Theſe are the double bramble and double cherry, 
both very beautiful when in bloom: the firſt frequently 
ſtained with red, and the other ſnow white. The 
bladder and ſcorpion ſena, the lilac and ſyringa, the 
ſpiræa, the bird's cherry, and the arbutus; and to 
theſe we ſhall add two others, though of very different 
kinds, yet of great beauty: theſe are the coccygria and 
the ſpotted ciſtus. | 
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STOCKS muſt now be planted for grafting and sx. 
budding. | . 


It is a common cuſtom, for the ſake of ſaving 
a little trouble, to buy the trees of nurſery- men; but 
ſuch as are curious in their fruit, ſhould take care they 


deal only with thoſe of reputation, and always enquire 


upon what ſtocks they have been ptopagated, _ 
It is a yet better method to raiſe the ſtocks for this 
uſe; for. then there can be no miſtake: and the taſte 


and flavour of the fruit will always be influenced by the 


It two nonpareil ſhoots be grafted at the ſame time, 
the one upon a paradiſe ſtock, and the other upon a 
crab, and both planted, purpoſely for a trial, upon the 


lame ground, and with all the ſame advantages, the 
difference in the flavour of the fruit will be ſo great, : 


that; unleſs from the ſhape and colour, none would 
believe them to be the ſame. | ) 9428; 


” 


The crab ſtock will give a ſour harſh taſte to | 
the apple beyond 1 thought. N . 111 
There are various ſtocks of the apple kind proper for 

| the 
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the finer apples; and as the choice is in many + 
qual, it ſhould be directed by the intended lm an 


Nenn tree. a | | 144 "ny 
three principal ſtocks are the codlin 
and creeper. e Gene 8 paradiſe th 


When the trees are intended for eſpaliers or dwarf; f 
the beſt ſtock is the paradiſe or codling, according ts {Ml ,, 
the nature of the fruit. 1 1 e y 8 8 
Mealy apples ſhould be grafted upon the codling . 
fork and the more rough and auſtere upon the para- 
iſe. | 
This is the practical method to improve the fruit : 
from the nature of the ſtock ; and let the gardener, th 
foreſeeing this, introduce this week ſtocks of each fr 
kind into his ſeminary, to be in readineſs. f 

There will be ſome apple trees required for the or- 
chard ; and theſe it will be beſt to propagate on crab ſ 
ſtocks, that kind always making the belt ſtandards, b 

Bring now into the ſeminary, or to remove into 
quarters from the ſeed - beds, ſtocks of theſe three kinds of 
for apples. They may be raiſed either from kernels 1 
of the ſeveral kinds, or layers; but we prefer the i 
former method. | 

Sweet and mealy apples are beſt for grafting on the 
crab. The crab ſtock not only raiſes the beſt ſtandard, 
but it gives a ſharpneſs to the apple, which fits it for l 
the ſervice of the kitchen. 

The beſt ſtock for apricots is the common red plum, q 
or wheat plum. Tis the fault of the apricot when full 5 
ripe to be mealy, and without flavour; its fleſh is of a t 
middle nature, between melting and - breaking, and 
therefore has the advantage of neither, | 1 

Zut the taſte and ſubſtance of fruits may be altere t 
by the ſtock, and there is a way of remedying this 
imperfection of the apricot, | | 

if it be on a mealy, inſipid, or ſweet 28 the 
taſte of the apricot is rendered ſo much worſe than na- 


tural: but on the other hand, if this ſtock be choſen, | 
the neſs of its taſte gives & ſpirit to the apricot, 
and its fruit is never ſo nfl 


ipid. This 
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This ſtock is not apt to throw out ſuckers, as moſt 
other kinds; and it is alſo very free from gum. 

For the peach and nectarine, the beſt of all ſtocks is 
the green gage plum raiſed from the ſtone. = | 

The worſt accidents that attend theſe kinds ariſe 
from the nature of the ſtock; our people raiſing them 
upon the muſcle and wheat plum; but when raiſed 
upon the green gage ſtock, both peach and nectarine, 
even the beſt kinds of them, thrive well. | 

They are not ſo ſubject to blights, and they produce 
healthy and flouriſhing trees. | | 

For plums of all kinds there is no ſtock equal to 
the right green gage. Some raiſe the ſeveral kinds 
from their own roots at once; but the fruit is not ſo 
fine. 

Theſe are the kinds of ſtocks to be planted in their 
ſeparate quarters in the ſeminary this week. Let them 
be ſet with regularity, and allowed a good diſtance. 

In the ſame manner let there be a plantation made 
of the ſeveral other trees, from which they may be 
next removed into the places where they are to remain, 


in the wilderneſs, or in the proper quarters of the 
garden. | 


THE ſtones of the green gage and red-wheat plum, FRUIT. | 


ſhould now be preſerved for ſowing. 

Fill a deal box, one third part with ſand ; ſtrew a 
quantity of the ſtones upon it, and cover them with 
more ſand : then ſtrew on more ſtones, and upon 
theſe more ſand. | 

In this manner the box is to be filled up, but never 
et there be more than four layers of the ſtones, and let 


the upper parcel be covered three inches. They will 


thus keep till the ſpring ; bur for fear of vermin there 
ſhould always be a trap or two ſet about the box. | 
Prune apricots and nectarines. 


Gardeners look upon the method of pruning the 
peach, nectarine and apricot to be juſt the ſame; but 
there is a difference in nature, which ſhould make a 
liſtinCtion in their practice 


Y In 
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324 ACT ABER, 
In pruning the apricot, let particular regard be 
ad to the autumnal ſhoots, and to the collateral 
ones from the ſides of thoſe of the ſame ſummer's 
growth; for thoſe on the apricots have fewer buds at 
firſt than thoſe of the peach; and they are alſo more 
liable to be killed in winter. 

When the autumnal ſhoots proceed from the ends 
of others, let the gardener look for the joint, This 
he will eaſily diſcover by the difference of colour, and 
let him take them off juſt below. The part above is 
" likely to fail, and the part below will always 

an | +4 +] 

Where autumn ſhoots grow from new horizontals, 
in places where bearers are wanted, they muſt be 
nail'd up to the wall without ſhortening, for that 
uſually kills the ſmall branches of the apricots. 


KITCHEN WE haye ordered the preparing for a hot bed, to 
GARDEN. , l 
ole winter aſparagus; and ſuppoſe the dung is now 
ready. 5 
The earth is to be opened to the breadth of a com- 
mon frame, and the length of two, three, four, or 
more, according to the quantity of aſparagus intended 
to be raiſed. In this opening of the ground the 
dung is to be laid, and piled up in an even and or- 
derly manner to the height of forty inches. Lay the 
ſurface ſmooth, and beat it even, and then ſpread 
over it a covering of the richeſt mould from the gar- 
den, eight inches thick. 52450 
ay this even, give it a little ſprinkling of water, 
and then bring in the roots. 

For this purpoſe they muſt be two years old from 
the ſeed · bed, and in perfect good order and growing 
condition; for a fault in that point can never be ar 
mended. it ; m 

A ridge of mould muſt be raiſed a finger's length ri 
in height, and agaiuſt this the aſparagus roots muſt m 
be planted; evenly, and ſo cloſe as to touch. be 

Their buds muſt be placed upward; and when 2 in 


the 
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the roots are thus planted, there muſt be a covering 
of three quarters of an inch of the ſame fine mould 
ſifted over them. A 1 2911 

The whole care after this is to keep the bed of a 
moderate degree of heat. 

Try this from time to time, by means of a ſtick. 
This muſt be above a yard long, and ſharp- pointed; 
and it muſt be thruſt down perpendicular into the 
centre of the bed. 

At times it muſt be pulled up, and the bottom of 
it muſt be felt in the hand. 15 

If the bed be too hot, a thick ſtick muſt be thruſt 
into it ſideways, in ſeveral places; and openings thus 
made to let in the air, and let out the ſteam : this will 
ſoon reduce the heat. 

If the bottom of the ſtick be not hot enough, lay 
ſome freſh litter againſt the ſides : this will ſet it to 
fermenting, and the ſtick will ſhew how the heat en- 
creaſes to a due degree. 

When the bed is too cold, it muſt be well cover'd; 
and, when too hot, it muſt have a great deal of air. 

Being thus brought to its due temper the roots 
will begin ſoon to ſprout, and the whole care then 
lies in earthing the ſhoots ſufficiently. 

As ſoon as they begin to appear above the ſurface, 
another covering of two- inches of the ſame fine 
mould muſt be ſifted over them ; and when they have 
ſen to the top of that, there muſt be a freſh parcel 
of two inches and a half more. Thus there will be fix 
inches and a half of mould above the roots; and 
ſhooting thro* this, they will be of a due length for 
Cutting. | | 

The frames muſt be raiſed to the proper height; 
and in bad weather the glaſſes muſt be covered with 


mats or cloths. In this manner the aſparagus will 


riſe in abundance, and will be as good as any art can 


make it at ſo unfavourable a ſeaſon: but at the 


beſt, 'tis very much inferior to what riſes naturally 
in the ſpring, 


Y 2 This 
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This method differs in ſeveral particulars from 
what is commonly practiſed; but experience ſhews it 
to ſucceed better ; and we have therefore given it in 
the way we have found moſt ſucceſsful, 


OCTOBER. 
SECT. III. 
THIRD WEEK. 


HE borders being perfectly cleaned, and the 

| laſt addition of perennial plants made, let the 

gardener conſider whether a new border may be 

formed; an old one converted to a better uſe; or in 
any part of the ground an uſeful addition made. 

Several kinds of campanulas, which make a very 


handſome appearance in their ſeaſon, may be tranſ- 


planted at this time; as alſo the ſeveral kinds of 
hollyoke, pionies, horned poppies, lychnideas, roſe 
campions, aſphodels and ſpider wort. 

Theſe kinds properly intermixed will give a good | 
variety by the diverſity of their heights and colours, 
or they will alone make a very agreeable plantation. 

Now put into the ground roots of martagons and 
of the orange lilly ; they will now be ready for ſhoot- 
ing their firſt fibres towards their flowering. 

Viſit the beds of ſeedlings, for a ſucceſſion of 
bulbous rooted flowers. Clear them from weeds, and 
defend them from froſts. | 

Pull up the weeds by hand; and ſome fine earth 


js then to be ſifted over them. 


Remove ſuckers from the roots of the lilacs. 

We ſee a foreſt of theſe in ill- managed gardens; 
and from this cauſe the tree is ſickly, and flowers 
faintly. The nouriſhment which ſhould {ſwell the 


bloſſonis is drawn by theſe ſuckers, which are there 


uſeleſs ; 
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uſeleſs ; though there is not one of them but might 
make a handſome tree like its parent. | 

Take them now carefully. off, and have a piece of 
ground in the ſeminary dug ready to receive them : 
plant them ſeparately, and leave them to time and 
their own vigour. Party | 

They will only require to be ſometimes cleared of 
weeds, and in a few ſeaſons they will reward the 
labour, | 

The decay of leayes now begins. For a few weeks 
it affords an agreeable proſpect to the eye, from the 
different colours: ſome fade ſooner, and ſome later; 
and while one kind changes its green for a yellow, 
another glows in its decay with purple or with ſcarlet. 

The imagination checks the pleaſure of the ſenſe 
in this, by recollecting that naked branches fol- 
low. 

Painters prefer this various hue, to the too uniform 
green of the perfect ſummer ; but the gardener has 
other conſiderations. | 

He ſees the beauty of his plantations decaying ; 
and the verdure of his graſs, and brightneſs of his 
gravel, are in danger from the ſame cauſe. 

Every leaf that lies where it falls, leaves a ſtain. 
They ſoon rot, and tinge every thing near them. | 

Great care is now required in cleaning the walks 
for this reaſon, 
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AS the danger of cold approaches, the green- gpxex- 


houſe plants muſt be removed into their ſhelter. 

Chuſe a dry day, for bringing in the tenderer 
kinds ; cleaning their ſtems, their branches, and the 
tubs and pots in which they are planted. 

Let a mixture of cow-dung and coal-aſhes be 
vell wrought together, and ſprinkled over the ſurface 
of the earth in the pots and tubs. It will prevent 
the growth of moſs, and ſtrengthen the ſoil. 

The tenderer kinds having been firſt ſecured, thoſe 
which are a little hardier muſt now be taken into 

£5 | the 
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the houfe:: ftich are the African Geraniums, Sola- 
nums, Siſyrinchiums, and many others. 

A particular cars muſt be taken of theſe, for as 
they will bear the air longer than others, ſo when 
houſed they require more of it. Ss! 
They muſt through winter have as much as can be 
ſafely given them, otherwiſe” they grow ſickly, their 
leaves turn yellow, and they decay themſelves, and 
ſpread an infeftign among the reſt of the plants. 
They muft no and then have water alſo, und they 
ſhould be cleaned as the others. | | * 


THERE are a number of ſtove plants which 
bear the ſummer out of doors, and thrive the better 
for it, but can by no means endure the firſt colds of 
our winter. bil 5 | 

The Erythrina and Lantana are of this kind; and 
many others. They are to be removed out of the 
open air, on the firſt chillneſs. It is too common 
a practice to take them at once into the ſtove : but 
this is ſo violent a change, that nature does not well 
bear it. 

The beſt method is upon the-firſt cold, to remove 
them into the greenhouſe, and from thence, after 
about ten days, into the ſtove. | [02 5 
This is the ſeaſon for their laſt removal, and when 
they are taken in, they ſhould be carefully looked 
over, that no decayed leaves remain; and then placed 
for the winter. 2 n 


WE have lately directed the planting of many 
trees in the ſeminary, as well as in the various other 
parts of the ground. g $4 
One care is now required for them all. | 
New planted ſhrubs and trees, whether in the gar- 
den or the nurſery, are often deſtroyed by the froſts: 
the occaſions of this are two; the power of the wind, 
and the expoſure of the ground. 

This which is the beft ſeaſon of the year, 6 0 
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gebetality of planting, without due care may prove 
the worſt. 5 wr | 


The advantage of it. is, that the roots will ſend but 
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new fibres into the freſh broken ground, and be wall 


«ſabliſhed by the beginning of the ſucceeding ſum- 


mer. 2 5 

The diſadvantage that may follow is from winds 
and froſts. | | 

Trees are planted in two fituations; in open 
ground, or againſt walls. Thoſe in open ground ate 
moſt liable to damage by winds ; but the others are 
not wholly ſecure from it. 

They are ſhook and rocked about by them when 
they ſhould be ſhooting out new fibres: this ei- 
ther prevents their puſhing them at all; or breaks 
them off as ſoon as formed; therefore the great bene- 
fit is loſt : beſide, that this rocking about of the ftem; 
opens the ground, and admits the froſt: 

Near every tree tranſplanted in the open ground; 
let there be driven a firm Rake, #nd to this let it be 
tyed with a hay-band, or other ſoft ſubſtance, that 
may hold it fecure without galling it : and let thoſe 
near walls be at once nailed up to them. 

This ſecures them from rocking, and the next care 
is to prevent the too great expoſure of the ground. 

Its ſurface is bare and cold, but it is eaſy to cover 
and warm it : for this purpoſe I have found nothing 
equal to the following method. 

Scatter round the ſtem of every new planted tree, 
and among the whole plantation, a parcel of old 
woollen rags, torn into ſmall pieces. Taylors ſhreds 
will do, but rags of cloth that has been worn are 
much better. | | 

Over theſe ſprinkle ſome good dung: and having 
ſpread the whole regularly, ſo as to cover the ſur- 
face, bring on ſome brickbats, and lay one here and 
there to keep down the dung and the rags, that the 
wind may not carry them away. 

By this means, the whole body of the ground not 
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only about the ſtems of the trees, but between them 


will be kept warm and mellow. 


The winters wet will diſſolve, and carry into 
HP the ſalts, and other uſeful parts of — 
and rags, and they will enrich it ſurprizingly. 

In ſpring, the brickbats are to be taken of. and 
the manure is to be dug in. G 

There is not any thing ſuperior to the effect of 
old woollen rags, for the encouragement of freſh 
planted trees. ee 
This is a new practice; but I write from expe- 
rience, and will anſwer for the ſucceſs. ft 25 

Many trees are now to be raiſed in the ſeminary 
for the wilderneſs plantation; and he who has true 
taſte, will never be without a ſupply of the ſeveral 
handſome common kinds; that he may place them 
in hedges about his ground for ornaments, or in 
waſte ſpots for advantage. Several of theſe alſo are 
to be ſown now. | 
The maple, though not a large, is, when well 
trained, a handſome tree : it gives a pleaſing variety 
in the hedge : and its wood may be uſefnl. 

This is the time of ſowing it. The ſeeds ſhould 
be gathered when full ripe in autumn; and being 
ſpread upon a floor ſor a little time to harden, they 
will be now fit for putting into the ground. 

Scatter them over a new dug piece of earth, and 
ſift over them half an inch of good mould. Throw 
a few pieces of furze buſh over the ground, and fo 
leave them to nature. | 

The oak is to be raiſed in the ſame manner, 
The acorn ripens at the end of ſummer, and the 
principle of growth in it is ſo ſtrong, that it will 
ſhoot ſoon. after, though not committed to the 
ground, and with this ſhoot it decays. 

What nature directs, let the gardener follow, and 
take the right advantage of this vigour, 

Let a bed be dug for acorns; and let care be 
taken in the gathering of them. They ſhould be 
choſen full ripe, and trom a tall well ſhaped When 
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When they have lain to harden, but not fo long 
s to begin their ſhoot ; let them be ſcattered over 
he ſurface of a piece of ground, levelled: for that 
ſurpoſe. Then let them be covered three quarters 
cr an inch with good mould. | 3 

Spread ſome rotten dung over this, and ſet traps 
fcr mice. 

Prepare now alſo for raiſing holly from ſeed. 

The berries are for this purpoſe to be committed 
o the ground, but not in the manner of ſowing. 

The tough and thick juices of this ſhrub, occaſion 
its ſhoot from the ſeed to be very ſlow. | 

The berries are to lie a great length of time in 
the earth, and they are ſo expoſed to various ac- 
c;dents, | | 

The beſt method therefore is to bury them now 
at ſuch a depth, as ſhall place them out of danger 
for a part of the time; and afterwards to o them 
for growing. | 

This is found to anſwer the end, and it ſaves 
much trouble. | 

Having a quantity of holly-berries of the preſent 
year, gathered when of due ripeneſs, and fit for uſe; 
dig up a yard's breadth in the ground a full ſpade 
deep, and throw out all the mould. Level the bot- 
tom of this opening, and cover it evenly and pretty 


thick with the berries. Then break the mould and 


cover them with it to the level of the ſurface ; letting 
the bed riſe a little in the middle, to throw off the 
water: thus leave them for the ſucceeding year. 

They will be out of the way of vermine, and 
vill be all the time preparing for growth; ſo that 
being taken up at the ſame ſeaſon the next year, and 
ſowed in the uſual manner, they will ſnoot the fol- 
lowing ſpring. 

We have mentioned two of the common trees, 
and muſt not omit a third; which though common, 
is not leſs valuable, the elm. 


The beſt method of propagating this is by layers ; | 
Ante . 
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and the nurſery ſhould not be without 4 fool o: 
two for that purpoſe: 
This ſtool ſhould be a well rooted ſtump of elm 
cut off near the ground; that its ſhoots may be of 
a due height for convenient laying. 
This is the time of performing ir, and the me- 
thod is very eaſy. | 
The earth is to be well dug about the ſtool ; and 

the ſhoots are to be laid in and pegged down, and 

covered four inches. é 
The moiſture of the ground at this time, will 


promote their rooting, and the froſts will do them b 
no harm. T 
rRurr. THE preſervation of winter fruit depends upon N 


GARDEN, two things; the manner of gathering, and the me- a 
thod of curing them. 15 
The latter is not well underſtood; and the former, 
by moſt gardeners I know, is utterly diſregarded. t 
A great many of the decayed fruits we ſee in | 
winter, have been deſtroyed by gathering at an im- 
proper ſeaſon; or by fome pinch in taking them | 
from the tre. | | 
Theſe accidents bring on a decay in part, or en- | 
tirely: and when this once begins, it Credit not 
only in the ſame fruit, but to all that lie about it. 
Pears are a very confiderable article in the lift of 
autumnal fruits that will keep for winter; and they 
require a peculitr cate in the time of garheting: The IN 
autumnal kinds muſt not be left on the tree till full | 
ripe: for then they will decay ſoon. . 
Many of theni are in ſome ſoils rotten at the 
heart; by that time they are perceived outwardly to 
Every morning examine thoſe which have fallen 
off, and alfo thoſe on the tre. 
Cut open ſeveral of the fallings, and if they be 
ſound and full grown, it is his notice for 3 
ro gather: it is the excellent quality of _ — 
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theſe kinds, to quit the tree freely as foon as they are 
full grown, and before they are mellow. TO 

Gather from ſuch trees thoſe which will come off 
ally. All the pears do not acquire this degree of 
maturity together; therefore gather them with diſ- 
cretion. 

Chuſe the morning of a fine day, and wait till the 
dew is perfectly off the fruit, and its ſurface is en- 
tirely dry. Then gently touch the beſt fruits, and raiſe 
them a little upwards. IL | 

If they come off, *tis well; if not, no force muſt 
be uſed ; thoſe which do not quit the branch muſt 
remain longer. | 

If theſe kind of pears be gathered before they 
will eaſily quit the tree, they will fhrivel up in lying, 
and never have their full flavour; and if they ars 
neglected when fit, they will fall from the branches. 

Three days afterwards viſit the ſame tree again; 
thoſe which would not come off at firſt, perhaps 
then will; if not, leave them longer. The gardener 
muſt not grudge the trouble of making three or 
four gatherings from a good tree ; for the fruit thus 
carefully pulled, may, with the keeping we ſhall 
direct, be preferved till the next ſeaſon. | 

As the pears are gathered carry them to an airy 
room : lay them carefully in a heap, and cover them 
with a blanket. This will make them ſweat, and 
bring on again the fermentation in their juices : and 
by this they are rendered fit for keeping through 
the year, 

The fermentation would have come on. whether 
this method were uſed or not; and it might have 
deſtroyed the fruit : but being thus brought on at 
a proper time, it only ſerves to mellow the juices, 
and improve the flavour : by the ſame means the 
watery part which would have rotted them, goes off 
in a gentle ſweating. | & 

Let the blanket be lifted up from time to time, 
and the manner of the fweats coming on, and its 


Increaſe obſerved ; it will grow more for ſeveral 


days, 
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days, the time being uncertain according to the 
kinds of pears; and after it is at the height, it will 
by degrees decreaſe. As ſoon as this decreaſe begins, 
it is not to be encouraged any longer. 

The blanket is to be taken off, and the pears one 
by one wiped. | . 

Clean and dry linnen cloths muſt be uſed, and 
great care taken not to bruiſe them in wiping. Let 
the gardener lay by a number of the very fineſt for 
a peculiar manner of preſervation; and when the reſt 
are placed on the ſhelves and floor, dry, and at due 


diſtance from one another, let theſe be managed in 


the following manner. 


Let a dozen of large earthen jars be wiped per- 
fectly dry and clean on the inſide, and a Lon) wh 


large light moſs be gathered in the middle of a 


bright day, and perfectly dried: let ſome common 
ſand be alſo ſpread before a fire, dried, ſifted, and left 
to cool. 
Cover the bottom of a jar with ſome of the dry 
moſs: then lay upon this as many of the pears as 
will lie ſingly, not one upon another : on theſe lay 
another bed of moſs, and upon that more pears. 
Thus proceed till the jar is full; and in the ſame 
manner fill up all the others. | 

When they are all full, ſtop them up with plugs, 
and pour over theſe melted roſin. 

Then ſet them upon a bed of the dry ſand four 


inches thick, and pour on more of it till the ſpace 


is filled up between, and they are covered a foot 
thick. [ 
Thus let them ſtand till the pears preſerved in the 
common way are gone; and then being opened one 
by one as they are wanted, the fruit will be found in 
them in perfect good condition. 

The common method, which anſwers very well 
for thoſe to be uſed earlier in the winter, is to lay 
them ſeparate, and clear of one another upon the floor 
and ſhelves of an airy room. The beſt ſituation for 


the room is to have its windows to the ſouth; ** 


THIN D WE 
; ſhould not be near any place where there is a fire. 
In mild weather the windows muſt be opened in 
the middle of the day; but in bad ſeaſons they muſt be 
kept ſhut entirely: and in very froſty times the fruit 
muſt be covered with ſome dry ſtraw, which muſt be 
taken off again when the weather is milder. 
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now be planted out, and taken into due care for 
winter. | 8 

Dig up a piece of good ground in a ſheltered 
ſituation, and plant in the fineſt of them; at ſuch 
diſtance as they may be conveniently preſerved under 

laſſes. 

. Set only one plant for each glaſs; and when hey 
are all in, and have had their firſt watering, fi 
over the whole ground a light covering of coal- 
aſhes. This preſerves it from froſts, which elſe be- 
ginning to crack the earth on the outſide of the 
glaſſes, the flaws will continue under them, and hurt 
the plants, BE) i 

Some plant two for every glaſs ; that if one fails, 
the other may ſucceed : there is an appearance of 
reaſon in the practice. But by what I have ſeen, one 
of theſe often ſtarves the other, and both come to 
little. 

Theſe plants are to be covered all the bad weather ; 
and at the ſame time ſome others ſhould be carefully 
let in warm ſheltered borders, under pales to remain 
open, | 

Thoſe under the glaſſes will come earlier than the 
others; and will ſucceed if theſe ſhould fall. 

The ſeedling aſparagus beds muſt now be pro- 
tected from the froſt. 

The ſtalks muſt be cut down, and the beds co- 
vered with a ſcattering of freſh mould, and another 
of rotted dung. If the ſucceeding ſeaſon prove very 
levere, there muſt be ſome dry ſtraw ſpread over them; 
and when it is milder, this muſt be taken off. 

QCTO: 
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THIRUNE roſes, honeyſuckles, and other flower- 


ing ſhrubs. 
Take up fuckers, they deform the plants, and 
hurt their flowering. To have the roſe in its full 
luſtre, as much as poſſible of the efforts of the root 
ſhould be directed to the ſupply of the flower. 

The ſuckers may be planted out by ſuch as want 
a ſupply of theſe ſhrubs ; for it is a very good way 
of raiſing them: that may be done alſo by layers, 
and by budding. 

The pruning of the roſe buſh depends upon two 
articles: cutting out the dead wood, taking off too 
luxuriant ſhoots, | 

'There will often riſe ſome peculiar ſhoot, which 
the root ſupplies at the expence of the reſt of the 
plant : this ſhould be prevented, either by cuttipg 
ſuch ſhoot entirely away, or ſhortening it, that it may 
ſend out new branches where they are wanted. 

A ſmaller number of very fine flowers is prefer- 
able to a larger of indifferent ones. 

It is therefore proper to reduce the number, not 
when the ſhrub is about flowering : but by retrench- 
ing the branches at this time. 

The luxuriance of wood ſtarves flowers, as well as 
fruit; and branches choak that interfere with one 
another. For this reaſon clear the roſe buſh of 
many branches at this time; and let all long ſtrag- 
glers be ſhortened. | 

The dead wood being after this cut out, and the 
large wood taken away or ſhortened, the ſhrub will 
ſhew itſelf in its right form, Where 
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Wherever one branch ſtands before, behind, or 
coſe againſt anvther, let it be taken off. 

When three ſtand too near, cut out the middle 
one: and in the ſame manner proceed through the 
whole ſhrub ; leaving the boughs at moderate 

ual diſtances z and taking care to make no gaps. 
The ſhrub being thus cleared, one may be able to 
ſe through between all the branches; and where the 
eye can paſs, there can alſo certainly the air. 

This done, and the ſuckers firſt removed, let the 
earth be dug about the ſhrub and well broke, and 
lt ſome good freſh mould be ſcattered over it hall 
an inch thick. The next year they will be vigo- 
rous in their ſhoots 3; their leaves well coloured, no 
blight or mildew will be ſeen upon them, and they 
will be handſomely covered with flowers of the fineſt 
kind, according to their ſeveral ſpecies. FL 

The pruning of honey ſuckles is a much eaſier 
taſk ; they are more apt to be luxuriant in ſtraggling 
ſhoots, than in the middle branehes, and thoſe long 
trailing boughs are what muſt now be retrenched, 

The gardener' muſt cut them off behind a leaf 
bud. Any other irregular branch is to be reduced in 
the lame manner, and the ſhrub will thus be brought 
to order, and prepared for making a handſome ap- 
pearance the next year. | 

The ground ſhould be alſo broken round. about 
them by good digging, and a little freſh mould ſcat- 
tered over the ſurface. 

In the ſame manner. are to be treated the other 


flowering ſhrubs which ſtand our winters in the open 


borders. 

Defend the ſeedlings in boxes from the cold 
winds, and give them all the advantage that can 
be of the ſun, This, and clearing them of weeds, 
Is all they require. | 


Mm 


PUT into the ground the ſtones of ſeveral kinds SEMI 
of plums for railing ſtocks. There is no difficulty ; 


in 
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in this; but if due care be not uſed they often 
miſcarry. 

Let the earth be opened a ſpade's depth : let 
the ſurface be laid level. Upon this ſpread the ſtones 
evenly, and at a moderate diſtance ; and cover them 
an inch and a half with mould. 

Spread ſome pea ſtraw over the ſurface, and ſet 
two or three traps for mice. 

Every year this practice ſhould be repeated; for 
there is little trouble in it; and it muſt be very 
agreeable to a good gardener always to have a due 
ſupply of ſtocks. 

This is a good time for raiſing beech from ſeed. 
It is a tree that may be introduced on ſeveral occa- 
ſions in gardening, and planted in waſte ground to 


great benefit. 


It will grow on the barreneſt and moſt rocky 
foils; and the timber is of conſtant ſale. 

In large gardens it makes a very good hedge, 
and from its tall growth is fitter than moſt other 
kinds for high plantations. 

Theſe are reaſons for raiſing beech in the nurſery ; 

and as a {mall ſpot will ſerve, let not this opportu- 
nity be neglected. - 
Let the maſt be got from a large and healthy tree; 
and ſpread a few days to harden ; then let it be ſown 
upon a level bed of well dug earth, and covered an 
inch with fine light mould. Let ſome furze buſhes 
be. thrown over the bed, and ſeveral traps ſet for 
mice. It will ſprout vigorouſly ; and year after year, 
for three ſeaſons, a part of the young trees may be 
drawn and planted out in other places, the reſt ſtand- 
ing more free, 

Layers made the former year ſhould now be taken 
from them other plants. They will be now rooted; and 
being planted out will get ſome new roots before the 
froſts, and be ſtrong for the ſucceeding ſeaſon : they 
are to be treated in all reſpects as new planted trees. 


Let others be laid, that they may be ready ” 
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the ſame operation the ſucceeding autumn. One 
year roots moſt of them perfectly. | 
PRUNE peach trees. The time for doing this FROTT- 
"oſt ſuccefafully; is 4 littld after they Me Hogs Oo 
ſhooting. The ſeaſon is now come for the work, 
ſhorten the branches carefully, © 
No two trees require the ſamè degree bf ſhortert- 
ing. In order to Know What is proper, examine the 
ſtare of the tree; if it be ſtrong, they may be left at 
ſeven inches; and if they be weak, they muſt be 
cut to four! | e 
Theſe are the general rules, but there are various 
degrees of weakneſs in trees; and to every one 4 
peculiar manner of pruning ſhould be applied. 
Suppoſe the gardener is ſet to prune a peach tree, 
which is weak from ill management. He finds it 
full of ſhort ſmall branches: many of theſe have their 
ends dead; atid the reſt are covered with weak buds, 
which are neither fit to. produce good fruit, or good 
ſhoots, The ſucceeding years fruit will depend upon 
this pruning. & 
The common practice is to cut the branches ſhort, 
and leave on the greater part of them. _ 7 
The error appears the next year; and the trees 
afterwards grow from bad to wore, till the gardener, 
whoſe ill management has deſtroyed it, declares it 
old and unfit for ſervice ; 4nd it muſt be replaced by 
a new one. | | 
The conſequente of that manner of pruning is 
this: the ſhortening theſe branches produces new 
ones in abundance from them; ſo that the tree is 
loaded; and they grow ſtarved and weak by being 
ſo near one another. Diſtance is the great article in 
the ſtrengthning the ſhoots : when they ſtand remote, 
they have the better ſhare of nouriſhment, and the 
ar paſſes freely between them. | 
Let the gardener look - to the bottom of the 
tree, and fee what branches have been made there the 


year, 
Z If 
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If there be any of theſe tolerably ſtron g. 
buds be taken off, and let them be nailed < * 
wall, in the manner of the ſtems of new planted 


trees. 88 WK | 

This is the firſt rational ſtep toward a recovery of 
ſuch a tree. | | | 
All thoſe muſt be cut off, that would interfere 
with the diſpoſition of the principal. of theſe, in a 
proper and free manner, upon the wall. | 

There are inſtances of ſuch unfayourable growth, 
that a gardener ſhall not find any of theſe branches 
in the proper places; or fit for his purpoſe : then 
let him ſelect a couple of the beſt and ſtouteſt of 
the old ones, one on each fide ; and begin the reco- 
very of the tree by theſe, cutting off all the ſmall 
branches from them, except about five on each; 
which muſt be choſen for being the ſtrongeſt or the 
beſt placed. 

Theſe branches are to be nailed up like ſtems ; 
and the ſame care taken of them as if they were 
new-planted trees, to make them ſpread in order. 

After this, every year the old branches muſt, one 
by one, be taken off, to make room for the new 
ones. 
This is a plain, an eaſy, and a rational method 
of recovering a weak peach tree; and it is certain 
of ſucceſs. . 

The lower part being thus managed, look to the 
upper branches. Many of them vill be dead at the 
tops; theſe muſt be taken off, the moſt promiſing 
ſelected for bearing; then clearing them to half a 
foot diſtance, nail them upright to the wall. 

Where an old peach- tree is full of ſtrong wood, 
and has very little prepared for fruiting, the follow- 


ing is to be the method of pruning ; the miſchief 


has ariſen from ſhort cuttings and improper nailing 
of branches. 
Examine the bottom, and nail up two ſtrong 


branches for ſtems : then cut the others out of _ 


28 83 
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au. The ſtrong branches above muſt be laid ho- 
WH crontally ; and at ſuch diſtances, chat the bearers, 
ing from them, may be nailed upright, with- 
out croſſing the horizontals above them. 
If any of theſe branches project over the lower 
of the tree, they muſt be cut off cloſe to the 
t from whence they proceed. 5 957 
Thus may the worſt peach-tree, that has but 
vigour at the root, be recovered and brought into 
form as eaſily as a new-planted one; and all the 
time it will continue bearing. l nie 
This is the moſt difficult and nice part of pruning. 
It is efſential that the middle of the tree be kept 
thin of branches, for they may be eaſily ſupplied ' 
when the ſides are taken care of. ; and if the wrong 
growth be permitted there, they will preſently run 
the trees into the decayed ſtate again, from which 
we have juſt propoſed to recover them. 


EARTH up celeri, If the earth thrown out of KITCHEN 
the trench, has been already uſed, the ſpaces be- ©ARPENY: 
tween the rows are to be dug up, and their foil 
employed for the purpoſe : but this is ſometimes ſo 
damp, that it either rots the plants, from its wet, 
or gives the froſt too much power to deſtroy them : 
the effects of froſt being always greateſt where the 
ground is moiſt, | 

To prevent this, ſpread over the ground, that 
is to be dug, half an inch thickneſs of clean river 
land : over this ſprinkle a little brine made of com- 
mon falt in pondwater. Let it lie three days, and 
then begin digging, Mix in the fand as you dig, 
and break the earth very carefully. Let it lie thus 
two days more to dry, after the breaking, and then 
draw it up about the plants. 

This mixture dries and mellows the ſoil, and at 
the ſame time enriches it; for it gets more by the 
lalt than it loſes by the ſand. 

It falls cloſer about the plants; and at the fame 
time that it perfectly ſerves for the purpoſe of blanch- 
2 ing 
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ing them: it neither detains the wet to rot them, nor 
admits the froſt to deſtroy them. 

A little long ſtraw or pea-ſtalks may be thrown 
over this celer in very ſevere froſts; and it will ſo 
be perfectly preſerved through the winter. 

- Raiſe young ſalleting upon hot- beds; under good 
ſhelter. 

The kitchen gardeners, ſow this ſalleting under 
the glaſſes that cover the cauliflower plants. 

For this purpoſe ſow the ſeeds in drills, juſt within 
the edge of the glaſſes; and take care to gather it 
young. It roots fo ſlightly, that it draws nothing 
from the cauliflower plants. e 

A few purple and ſcarlet radiſhes ſhould be ſown 
now in places well ſheltered, and they will yield their 
produce at a very acceptable time, 

Put into the ground, at the end of this week, ano-- 


ther ſmall crop of beans and peaſe. One of theſe 


crops failing, another naturally ſupplies its place. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XI. 
NO VEM B E R. 
Sr. 


FIRST WEEK. 


INTRODUCTION. 


= ITHERTO we have treated of plants 
7 - 8 which have in every flower male and fe- 

* ==" organs; that is, filaments and a 
Duh ityle. | 

We here 5 to mention two claſſes, in which the 
conduct of nature is altogether different. 

In the flowers of theſe the filaments are placed in 
e and the ſtyle with the rudiment of the fruit in 
others. 

The two claſſes are the Monoecia and Dioecia. In 
the firſt the two kinds of flowers grow on different 

rts of the ſame plant as in melons and other 

inds; in the other they grow on rg plants of 
the ſame — as in 9 and ſpinage. 


2 3 IF 
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FLOWER- IF the weather be mild, continue to clear and 
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work upon the ground, and prepare and manage the 
more hardy plants ; when it is more ſevere, defend 
the tenderer kinds, by ſheltering them with mats, 
ſtraw, or other covering. © 

In this;manner the labours of the winter months 
are to be divided: in the very worſt weather, clean 
ſeeds, and prepare tools and inſtruments for a better 
ſeaſon. | "ra 
If this week be mild, take the advantage of em- 
ploying thoſe, perhaps, laſt days of an open ſeaſon, 
in cleaning the ground and finiſhing the autumnal 
plantations. 

The worſt annoyance to be expected at this ſeaſon 
is moſs ; it will ſpread: upon the borders wherever it 
is overlook'd ; and run up the bottoms of the flower- 
ing ſhrubs to their great damage. 

Break the ſurface of the borders, and rake them 
afreſh even where they appear already clean; the 
ſhoots of moſs are now ſo weak that they will be 
eaſily deſtroyed. | 

There is a pleaſantneſs to the eye in new-broken 


earth; and when there are no flowers left in the bor- 


ders, this gives an air of culture, and is always | 
agreeable. FED: 

This is the great period of the growth of moſs, 
for it defies cold, and the wet favours it. 

Every old wall is covered with it, and the feeds 
now ripen in innumerable quantities, in thoſe ſmall 
brown heads which are ſupported on their lender 
ſtalks ; riſing, according to the kind, from the cen- 
tre of a tuft of leaves, or from the joints of the 
branches. | 

Theſe ſeeds the wind ſcatters; and they are fo 
light, and the plants ſo univerſal, that no ſpot of 


ground can be at any time ſecure ſrom them. Moſe 
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Moſs is of a vaſt variety of kinds; but there is 
one diſtinction which will ſerve all the purpoſes of the 
practical gardener. Some ſpread out in long ſtalks 
and branches; and others riſe in little round tufts, 
vhich, by degrees, encreaſe, ſpread, and unite with 
one another. 

The generality of the branched moſſes are of the 
Hypnum kind, and moſt of the tufted ones are Bry- 


ums. Either, if neglected, will in a little time ſpread 


over a large piece of ground; and it is now they be- 
gin to propagate. 5 

The ſeeds of both kinds will be ſcattered by the 
hand of nature over the borders; and this is the rea- 


ſon why the ground ſhould be ſtir'd to prevent their 


rooting. | 


The ſurface of the ground being thus cleaned, let | 


the gardener conſider whether he any where wants pe- 
rennial lowers. If he do, let him take this oppor- 
tunity of planting them. | 

Some of the campanulas may yet be planted ſafely ; 
and ſo may the hardier of the Monk's-hood kind, 
and the Pionies ; the tall Speedwells, which make a 
very pleaſing variety in a garden, and the Doronicum, 
the Tangier Fumitory, and ſome others. 

Plant alſo flowering ſhrubs in favourable ſoils. 

The advantage of planting now is evident ;- for 
the ſhrubs will take ſome root, and eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves in the winter, ſo that they will be much' for- 
warder in ſpring ; but there is the danger of their 
being deſtroyed by froſt. 5 

Froſts affect plants moſt ſeverely where the ground 
is wet; therefore if the ſoil be wet, let alone the 


planting them till ſpring; but if it be dry, let that 


work be performed now. 


The fitteſt ſhrubs for this plantation, are the Sy- 


ringa, Laburnum, Spiræa, and common Jaſmine: 


there may alſo be lilacs and honey - ſuckles, with many 


other of the hardier kinds. 


Let the ground be well open'd, and the mould 
2 4 care- 
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carefully broke for their reception: then the th 
are to be brought from the nurſery, a 8 

The Syringa is a very proper one for this time of 
planting, becauſe it will well thrive in that ſort of 


ſoil, which, from its dryneſs, is now fitteſt; and it is 


as bad ones.. | 

We would not baniſh the common Syringa from 
gardens; but we are ſorry to ſee it take the place 
alone. There are two others; the one with the 


as eaſy and very near as cheap, to put in good kinds 


leaves ſtriped, edg'd, and blotted with a golden yel- 


low; and the other with the flowers'dou 
Let theſe no more baniſh the common kind, than 
that exclude them: they have greater beauty, and 


* 
- 


that a ſuperior fragrance; therefore let them all have 


their places. | 
Leet each of theſe, when planted, have the earth 
carefully laid in about the roots, and let it be ty'd up 
to a firm ſtake, to prevent rocking with the wind; 
and this is all the care it will need, beſide a little 
watering, till ſummer. eny . 

It will flower the firſt ſeaſon, and afterwards remain 
eſtabliſh'd in the ground, —_ W 

In the ſucceeding years, all that need be done to 
favour it, is to cut out the dead wood, and ſhorten 
ſuch branches as grow irregularly, in autumn; and 
in the ſpring to ſtir and break the earth about the 
roots by good digg ing. 


FINISH the buſineſs of tranſplanting: for the 
cold will come on, and it will be better if deferred 
much longer, to let it alone till ſpring. 

When the firſt and ſecond week of November are 
over, the next that comes for this ſervice is the ſecond 
in February, * „ eee 260 CUT IERT.N 
dee that the ſtakes are ſecure which ſupport the 
new-planted trees; ſcatter ſome haulm of peaſe about 
their roots, and preſs it down by ſtones this will 
keep the earth at once moiſt and warm. | ” 


lt . . 
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Let the ground intended for the ſpring plantation, 
he thrown up in ridges. The froſt will aſſiſt the la- 
hour of breaking the mould; and there is no time of 
the year in whic the air ſo much abounds with thoſe 
principles, that aſſiſt vegetation. | 

Let it be dug deep; and once in a month, for the 
whole winter, when the weather permits, let it be 
broke again, and expoſed with a new ſurface. 

Ignorant writers call this ſweetning the ſoil. © Plants 
exhauſt the nouriſhment of the ground; theſe ſupply 
animals with food; and the ſeveral parts and excre- 
ments of thoſe animals, for this reaſgs, all ſerve as 
manures z enriching the earth again: as do alſo the 
ſtalks and leaves of ſuch plants as decay upon it. 

This is the round of nature'; and this explajns 
what many have thought ſo ſtrange, that every kind 
of animal or vegetable ſubſtance, when in its decay, 
ſerves as manure. 15 | | . 

But, beſide theſe things, which, reſtoring to the 
ſoil again thoſe parts of which the growth of plants 
had robb'd it, give it a recruit of gth and rich- 
neſs, the original principles of vegetation and fertility 
ae lodged in the earth itſelf, and in the air and rains. 
The earth can never be ſo exhauſted, but theſe will 
refreſh, recover, and reſtore it; and they will do it, 
when there is time to wait their operation, in a gentle 
and more perfect manner than all manures. 

On this principle depends the uſe of fallowing ; 
and thus ſhould the ground, in the ſeminary, be im- 

prov'd : for all manures are there hurtful. 


GRAPES are not of the nature of thoſe fruits RATES 
that ſpoil upon the branches with over ripeneſs. Our 
ſeaſons do not favour them ſo much; the danger they 
—_— to, is that of froſts. | 

old t es an effect upon their qui that prevents 

their keeping. | Py Eon | 
| Upon theſe principles depends the article of gather- 
ng them properly, which is the firſt ſtep toward their 
preſervation,” oo I | 


The 
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The ripeneſs of grapes is known by their clear- 
neſs on the bunch, as well as by their ſoftneſs and 
mellow flavour. 8 

If it happen in any favourable ſeaſon, that the 
later kinds ripen thoroughly before the froſts, they 
muſt be then eut for preſerving. 

The late grapes are the proper kinds for preſerving, 
As ſoon as the froſts come on, the others intended for 
the ſame uſe muſt alſo be gathered ; and the follow- 
ing preparation made for them. 

Get two or three ſound wooden boxes of a foot 
deep; and about the ſame breadth. Let the length 
be according to the quantity of grapes intended to be 
preſerved in them. 

- Sift very fine a good quantity of wood aſhes that 
have been well burnt. 

Let the boxes and the aſhes be perfectly dry, but 
not hot; and then ſpread over the bottom of each 
box ſome of the aſhes, to cover it four inches deep. 

This done in the middle of a dry day, gather ſome 
of the beſt of the bunches of grapes. Examine them, 
and pick off the green berries; and any that are eaten 
by inſects, or decayed : then lay the bunches fide by 
ſide upon the bed of aſhes in the box. The length 
of the bunch the croſs way of the box. 

When the bed is covered with them ſift on more 
of the aſhes, and let them run in between berry and 
berry upon every bunch, where they ſtand ſeparate. 
When the whole are thus interlaid, fift over them 
more of the aſhes till the box is full. Then ſet it in 
a dry place, but out of the reach of heat. 

In this manner let the ſeveral boxes be filled; I have 
thus eaten very good grapes in the month of February. 

Quinces and medlars will now require to be cleared 
from the trees, and a proper method is to be con- 
ſidered to preſerve them. Theſe are not fruits that 
keep well a long time, but they may be preſerved, 
and even improved for ſome weeks by a proper ma- 
nagement. | 

Quinces as ſoon as gathered muſt be 2 
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looked over: if any are decayed in part, they muſt 
be ſeparated 3. and if there be any very unripe, they 
muſt be thrown away. 

The fine fruit cleared from theſe muſt be piled up 
in a heap, and covered with a double woollen cloth. 

When they have ſweated a little while, they muſt 
be wiped one by one, and laid on ſhelves at a diſ- 
tance from each other. 


Medlars,. when all are gathered for the laſt time 


from the trees, muſt be mellowed by other means. 


Hitherto the table, we ſuppoſe, has. been ſupplied 


by the beſt and ripeſt freſh gathered for that purpoſe; 


but of the remainder now pulled, the greateſt part. 


will be auſtere and hard. | 
Prepare for theſe a bed of wet bran in the following 


manner. 


Cover a broad ſhelf with bran two inches deep, and 


ſprinkle over it warm river water till it is thoroughly 


moiſtened, but not made into a paſte. Upon this 
lay the medlars, one by one, placing the bottom 
downwards, and letting them not touch one another. 

When the ſhelf is covered, ſtrew over them ſome 


more fine bran, dry, and perfectly free from lumps. 


This ſhould fall between them every where to fill 


up crevices; and when they are thus brought level to 


the top, as much more is to be ſifted on as will cover 


them two inches deep. Sprinkle on this ſome more 


warm water, and make it damp : but not io much as 


the former 


Thus let them lie a week before they are touched. 


The bran and the water will ferment, and this will 


bring on a gentle heat, which will ſerve in the place 


of the ſun-beams, at a time when they have no longer 


power. The fruit will mellow thus better than on the 


tree: and I have found them always milder taſted, 
lofter throughout, and freer from rottenneſs. 

Some of them will be fit for eating in ſeven days, 
the generality will not be in order till about a fort- 


night; and many will continue good after this three 


or four weeks. 
Some 
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Some who uſe this method of ripening medlatt 
pile up many layers of them in Ab vich = be 
tween; but I have not found that anſwer. They 


grow rotten inſtead of mellowing, and the greateſt 


part of them are not eatable. 

At the ſame time that a part of the medlars are 
thus haſtened to ripen in the bran, let ſome more of 
them be laid upon a floor covered with dry clean 
ſtraw. ; vage be a haut boy 

Let theſe be laid ſeparate from one another, and 
ſome more ſtraw thrown over them. 


They will come to maturity more gradually than 


the others, and will be fit for table when the firſt are 
paſt their goodneſs. | LOW 
Continue pruning with due care and aſſiduity. The 
pruning of the peach-tree is in general a guidance for 
other ſtone · fruit. | "1 b JRITY © 
The laſt of the grapes having been now gathered, 
the vines ſhould be pruned. This removes at once 
the great quantity of their leaves and uſeleſs parts; 
and being done early, the fruit will have its full per- 
fection the ſucceeding ſeaſon. 1! GARE 
Vines rarely produce any bearing ſhoots from wood 
that is above one year old. hea 
The laſt year's wood ſhould therefore be preſerved 
in every part where poſſible, and the old cut out. 
The bearing ſhoots ſhould be left four eyes long ; 
and cut juſt above an eye, ſloping backwards from it. 
In the pruning of apricots regard muſt be had to 
the ſtrength of the tree, and of the ſeveral branches, 


A ſtrong branch may be left nine inches long; but a 


weak one ſhould not be more than five. 

The branches ſhould be unnailed in order for 
pruning ; and when that is done they muſt be nailed 
again, laying them as horizontally as poſſible; for 
that poſture beſt promotes their bearing. 


xTcaly THE cauliflower plants preſerved from froſt by 
GARDE » glaſſes, muſt not be buried from the air. 


When there are fine warm and ſerene days, let the 
| gate 
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olaſſes be ſet off from eleven o'clock to four; and 
when it is more ſevere, let them, though not taken 
off, be raiſed a little at the ſides, to admit the free 
ar, when it is warmeſt in the bright time of the day. 
Lettuces that are preſerved under glaſſes in the 
ame manner, ſhould have the ſame- treatment and 
advantages; and this will promote, not injure the 
growth of that young ſalletting we directed to be 
ſowed round the edges of the cauliflower ſpots. 
If the froſts come on, ſcatter a little long, dry ſtraw 
over the beds of young radiſhes.; this will mellow the 
ground, and preſerve the plane. 
In the open ground there will be cauliflowers now. 
coming to ripening. Theſe muſt be defended from 
wet and cold, by breaking in the inner leaves ſo as 
to cover them. _ | | ae 
A great deal of the kitchen- ground will require to 
be ſown in ſpring, and as this is vacant for the win- 
ter, let the ſame care be taken of it. an 
Let it be well dug, and moderately dunged; for 
in this part of the ground there ſhould. be the joint 
aſſiſtance of tillage and manure. 1 bs 
Let it be expoſed in ridges laid eaſt and weſt, and 
once in a month let theſe be broken and thrown 
up again with a new ſurface The ſtrong vapour 
of the manure will thus be thrown off, and the ground 
enriched to the utmoſt it is capable. | 
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* T the laſt roots now be put in the open FLOWER- 
ground; after this week there can be no more DEN. 


1 whatever is omitted longer muſt be defer- 


till ſpring; and thoſe flower roots which are then 
planted 
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planted will make a poor appearance the ſucceedino 
ſummer, compared with fuch as have ty * 
Winter. | 

*Tis not every perennial that will ſucceed when 
planted fo near the froſts ; but the following kinds 
will not fail: the beſt ſorts of wall-flowers, the E- 
ryngium, ſome of the Golden Rods, London Pride 
the Thrift, and Polyanthus; ſome of the Lychnis, 
and the Flag Iris's. ? 

Of the ſhrub kind it will be proper to introduce at 
the ſame time, where needful, the Hypericum, or 
ſhrubby St. John's-wort, the Spiræa, and ſome roſes. 

The ground muſt be carefully prepared, by a 
thorough breaking, to receive them; and they muſt 
have but little water; this muſt be given them about 
nine in the morning, that the earth may heat after- 
wards as the day advances. 

Put together a compoſt in good quantity, for the 
ſupplying and amending the borders of the flower- 
garden in general. h 

This muſt be of a middle nature between the ſeve- 
ral kinds, to ſuit the generality of plants : the beſt 
mixture I have experienced, and I have tried many, 
is the following. 

Cut up a load of earth from under the turf, in ſome 
expoſed place by a road-ſide, or elſewhere, where 
there has been no great growth of weeds, and where 
cattle have frequently lain. 

Firſt pare off the turf three inches thick, and then 
cut for uſe the good ſoil one ſpade depth below it. 

This will be a kind of virgin earth. 

The roots of the graſs have ſcarce at all penetrated 
it, and it is enriched by the urine and perſpiration of 
the cattle, and with the richeſt part of their dung 
waſhed in by rains. ? 

To one load of this, add half a load of wood-pile 
earth, three quarters of a load of river mud, and half 
a load of marle : pile the turf in a high heap, which 
was cut off the ground: and putting ſome dry furze 


buſhes under it, ſet them on fire. Burn the turf, * 
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to aſhes, but till it comes to a heap of crumbly red- 
diſh matter. Bring in. this and put to the reſt. | 

Let all theſe be perfectly well mixed together, and 
laid in a heap, ſprinkling them at firſt with four ar 
five pots of water, and afterwards leaving them to 
the effect of rain and froſt. _ 

Once in a month the whole heap is to be turned, 
and when it has lain the winter, it is to be ſcreened 
for the ſervice of the borders. | 

This will produce a compoſt, rich without dung 
and ſuch, as if duly wrought, by good digging and 
breaking, will feed all the common kind of garden 
flowers luxuriantly for their uſeful parts, without 
making them rank in leaves. fr 

It will alſo raiſe many of the moſt choice flowers. 

Plants will live in it longer, and endure the winter 
always better than in dunged ſoils ; and they will in 
general ripen their ſeeds more perfectly. | 

In places where marle cannot be had, the quantity 
of what is ordered here, muſt be made up, half with 
wood pile earth, and half with pond mud, and about 
half a peck of ſtone lime muſt be added. | 

The Dutch and French method in raiſing all bul- 
bous flowers from ſeed is this. | | 

A ſucceſſion of theſe muſt be ſown in moveable 
boxes of fine earth. | 

They muſt now be removed into a warm place, 
where they may be ſheltered from winds, and enjoy 
the full benefit of the winter's ſun : they muſt be 
looked over carefully, that no weeds be ſuffered ta 
nſe among them, nor moſs to appear on the edges. 

This care will keep them in all the ſtrength requi- 
red for their ſlow progreſs at the preſent ſeaſon, and 
they will advance in their gradual way to perfection. 

This care being taken of the ſeedling bulbs, ſee 
that none of the valuable potted flowers are left ex- 
poſed, but that the carnations are under hoops and 
mats, and the auriculas on their covered ſtand. 
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from the froſts in the ſame manner as the produdts d 
e 


the flower- garden; though in a different. 
The beds of ſeedling ſhrubs, or of perennial flowers 
ef à tender nature, muſt be defended from the en. 


mung. rains and froſts, by hoops) and mats, or cloths, 


But let the gardener remember this is a place where 
things are raiſed for hardineſs; therefore while he 
rves: them alive, let him take care he does not 


make them too tender. Let the hoops that defend 


theſe beds ſtand high; and thie mats never be drawn 
over them, but in very bad weather; and even in the 
worſt, let them have ſome air at thoſe hours when it 
is well warmed by the ſuunnn. | 

This is the practice for thoſe -ſcedlings that have 
ſome height; and it may be uſed alſo to cuttings 


14 + * * , 


nd. 


For thoſe beds in which the plants ate but ſhoot: 


ing, ot have very little height, the beſt defence is a 
ſprinkling of long dry ſtraw, which muſt be taken off 

ain when the weather is better. 3 to be 
There will be alſo in the ſeminary ſome potted 
trees: Exotieks / which coming from moderate cli- 
mates bear our air in winter; though they require 


E 
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Throw down a dozen barrows of ſand upon ſome 
dry piece of the ſeminary: dig tkis in; work it well 
with the reſt of the ground, and then open trenches 
lengthwiſe in it of the depth of the pots, and of 2 
length to hold them in two rowww. 
Theſe two trenches being made at a foot diſtance 
(or three or more if the number require it) ſet in the 
pots one by one, at a foot diſtance in each trench, fill: 
up the ſpaces between them with" more earth of the 
ſame kind. and level the beds to the rim of the pots. 
The trees and ſnrubs for which this management is 
intended, are young, and the danger to which they 
are expoſed; is- that of the froſt penetrating to their 
roots through the ſides of the pots. a 
This is a certain method of preventing it; = 


of the tenderer kinds that are fer in this part of | 
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bey will thus live through the winter in the open air, 
1nd be very ſecure when carried into their proper 


places. | ; | 
PRESERVING apples are of two general kinds; FRUIT- 
thoſe for the deſert, and thoſe for the kitchen. Ex. 


The kinds deſigned for eating muſt be gathered 
nich care; and when every one that has the leaſt ble- 
niſh is ſeparated from among the reſt, they muſt. be 
kid in a heap, and cover'd, as we directed for peats. 

When they have been a few days damp on the ſur - 
face, they ſhould be one by one wiped; and if any 
ſpeck or mark of decay is ſeen upon any one, it mult 
be thrown out. Then the fineſt muſt be reſerved by 
themſelves, and the reſt laid in a fingle layer upon 
the floor aud ſhelves of a dry airy room. 

From time to time theſe muſt be watch'd-;z: the; 
ripeſt taken up for the table, and decay'd ones re- 
moved, | . 

In fine weather the windows muſt be opened in the Ml 
middle of the day; and in rain and froſt they muſt. | 4 
be kept conſtantly ſhut: and when the froſt is very ns 
_ ſome dry ſtraw ſhould be ſcattered over the; 


. 

The fineſt of the apples which we ordered to be ſe- 
parated from the others, ſhould be preſerved with dry 
moſs in earthen jars, as we directed for pears; and 
rolin'd down. Theſe will come in very agreeably, 
when the others are over. 

The beſt way of keeping the apples intended for 
the kitchen, is firſt to pile them in a heap, as the 
others, and cover them with a blanket. Under this 
they may ſweat four or five days longer than the = 
finer kinds; and being then wiped one by one with | js 
linen cloths, they muſt be carefully piled up in | 
heaps again. | | 

In theſe they are to lie, taking off the outſide fruit —_—_ 
as wanted; and at all times carefully removing any 0 
decay d or bad ones. Theſe alſo in very ſever: wea- | 
ther ſhould be covered with a little ſtraw. 
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PRUNING may be ſtill continued. The method 


to he uſed for the apricot and peach, we have alread 
given; the nectarine is to be managed in the „ 


manner. 


Alͤctter theſe are finiſhed, let the gardener go to his 


apple and pear trees. "Theſe two kinds agree in a 
reat meaſure in their nature, but they differ widely 
m.thoſe we have juſt mentioned: upon this depends 
entirely the method of pruning. 
The peach, and others of that claſs, produce their 
fruit upon the laſt year's wood. 9755 
Reaſon directs for this purpoſe, that their bran 
ſhould be ſhortened to a greater or leſſer diſtance from 
their origia, according to their ſtrength, and the 
vigour of the tree; becauſe by this method they will 


* 


produce new ſhoots for the ſucceeding year. 
On the other hand, it is the old wood that yields 


the pears : the five or ſix years branches moſt of all. 


There riſe from theſe a peculiar kind of ſhoots, 


which are ſhort, robuſt, and deſtined for the growth 


of the fru. * She 
This plainly indicates what is to be the method of 
They muſt not be ſhortened, becauſe that operation 
would make the branches, which nature intended for 
eas id theſe ſprouts for the fruit, ſend out more 
W | 


| The conſequence of this would be, that the tree 
would be loaded with uſeleſs boughs; and there 
would be ſcarce apy branches left in the condition for 

bearing. +: ace . 7 8 1 | EY 
This method would alſo frequently cut away the 
very parts on which bloſſom buds ſhould have ap- 
d | | | | 


The branches of pear trees muſt never be ſhortned 
in the general courſe of pruning: but if any one hap- 
ns to grow very: large in an improper or irre 
place, ſuch a ſtraggler may be cut off, to the place 
where it will ſhoot more regularly or uſefull. 


kind, 


This would not ſucceed in the peach and nectarine 
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kind; for the ſtump would come to nothing; but the 
will ſhoot freely from the old wood.” In theſe 
tees wherever a branch runs croſs another, the weaker 
of the two muſt be cut out. 

When the branches ſtand too cloſe, "they muſt be 
thinn'd. | 

All thoſe young upright ſhoots, which riſe in theſe 
trees from the trunk, muſt be cut out; for there could 
never be a free paſſage of the air, or due diſtantr of 
the branches, where theſe were encouraged. 

If there be dead wood in any part, it muſt alſo be cut 
out; and all this being done, the trees muſt be ſtrictly 
examined as to the diſpoſition of the branches: they 
ſhould be left, for ſervice, at a moderate diſtance, that 
the whole tree, and the fruit in every part of! it, may 
have the benefit of free air. 


| hs 


key trenches in ſome ſhe 
wee, = 20512" 
Plant more beans. They will ſhoot at-the due 
time, and lay the foundation for a ſucceſſion. 

Go over the ground where the forward crops of 
theſe two Kinds were planted, and break the earth 
between the rows, and draw it up about the ſtalks. 
This will defend them againſt rocking with the wind, 
and will keep the froſt from their roots. 

In good weather take off the glaſſes from the cau- 
iflower plants; and uſe this opportunity of drawing 
up the earth about them, without deſtroying the 
young ſalletting ſown at the ed 

As froſt ĩs now to be expected that will harden the 
ground heyond the power of the ſpade to enter, thoſe 


roots which will be required for the ſervice of the! 


table, ſnould be taken up and preſerved,” 
Let a large quantiry of ſand be dry'd arid ſifted, 
and make a bed of it three inches deep, on the floor 


of ſome airy room. Take up the roots of a good 


py of ſalſafie, and ſcorzonera, as alſo of the Seat 
woted parſley, and having wiped them clean, lay 
A a 2 | them 
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Tas are yet ſome few plants, which defy 
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them carefully upon this bed of ſand. Co 
four inches deep with = Inn 


In the ſame manner make larger and ah 


of ſand for carrots, and among yr 4 x " 
ſmips ; ſift over them more ſand, = are 5 


dry Joog ie open chen. 
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n 1 


the cold, and keep their flowers in the open 


air; theſe are extremely to be cheriſhed, though their : 
kind be but indifferent; where there is leſs value in | 


the plant, the - gardener may be more free in that | 


| ne. which will continue it flowering. 


more free with thoſe flowering plants which decorate 
be well rolled: this will prevent the wer from penc- 


the naked beds, till the time of the plants ſhooting : 
it gives an air of culture, and this is always pleaſ 
* 


The buſineſs is to render a garden at all times the 4 


moſt agreeable that it can be made; and where there 
is a ſupply ready for -the next year, we ſhall be 


che preſent. 
The ſeaſon of walking is, not oyer, let the gravel 


trating, and the froſts from mouldering it. 
Once a week let the ground be lightly raked over 


Lock over the plants which continue yet with 
ſome flowers on them. 

Cut the reſt down to the ground: then the earth 
is to be raked over den, and a little 1 md 


ere on, 104i 
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Theſe are naturally divided into two kinds; The 
feſt ſmall plants, whoſe flower-ſtems riſe ſingle, and 
naked from the roots, and when cut, do not ſhoot 
out again; the others, thoſe which have tall and 
branched ſtalks, and which ſhoot out afreſh wherever 
they are cut off. 0 2 5 | 
The polyanthus is an inſtance of the firſt kind: it 
continues now flowering ; and ſhould be encouraged 
to do fo, by breaking the ſurface of the earth about 
it; but not to any depth; by taking off the dead 
leaves, drawing ſome fine mould high above the head 
of the root; and by frequent gentle waterings. 
Theſe muſt be given in a morning, and if any 
ſhelter can be added by a reed-hedge, without deform- 
ing the proſpect, let that be given. 


Some narciſſus's whoſe roots were not removed out 
of the ground at the uſual ſeaſon, will now alſo 


appear'in flower; theſe are to be treated in the fame 
manner exactly as the polyanthus, | gt 
Some of theſe plants will be deſtroyed by the ſevere 
froſts that follow; and ſo let them: we do not pro- 
ſe to treat the moſt valuable roots in this manner; 
t ſuch as may be ſpared: and this management will 
keep them flowering, with double their natural luſtre 
at the preſent EA, i at © 4 
Of the taller plants which grow where they are 
cut, there are ſeveral that yet ſhew ſome flowers. 
Golden rods and hardy aſters, perennial ſun-flowers 
and the like, will hold up their heads, though weak- 
ly, againſt the froſts. ERH 
Theſe let the gardener encourage, and force to it 
as much as poſſible: if he weaken, or if he deſtroy 
the roots, they may be ſupplied from the ſeminary, 
and he will now make them render a moſt accept- 
able ſervice. ws ates bo fo. 
Shorten and reduce the number of their branches; 
cut away all thoſe-parts, which ſupport flowers paſt 
their perfection; and leave all on that have buds or 
flowers new opened. | al 90, 
A a 3 Having 


7 


= 


ſupplied. 


beſe are to be treated in ſome degree as the 
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- Having thus taken off thoſe heads in which 
were — which exhauſt the roots more In 
all, and reduced the Whole plant to perhaps one half 
its original quantity, the nouriſhment which the root 
is able to ſupply at this ſeaſon, having leſs to ſup- 
port, will feed that the better. X | 
Next ſtir the ground about the root, but not too 
deep; lay round the bale of the ſtem, ſome. rotten 
dung, and cover it with a thin ſcattering of freſh 
mould. | WL * enen ' { 4; 
Give the plants every morning a gentle watering, 
and ſome flight ſhelter -againſt the bleak winds, and 
night-froſts. fp: 4+" 14 | 11 115 1+ NO $871 

- This. management will produce à kind of ſpring 
in winter. It will weaken all the roots indeed, and 
will deſtroy ſome of them, but theſe are eaſily 


Mark what particular plants would be fitteſt for 
this ſervice, and plant near them a good root of the 
ſame kind, at the time of cleaning the borders. 

Then in the ſucceeding ſpring, take up the roots 
thus forced in winter; and ſet them in the nurſery 
ro recruit; leaving the others for the enſuing ſum- 
Beſide theſe plants, there is a third reſource of 
beauty, for the - preſent dead ſeaſon; this is in thoſe 
hardy ſhrubs, which though in general natives of 
other climates, endure the winter in the air with us. 


flowers we have named, but with leſs freedom; be- 
cauſe there is more trouble in ſupplying their places, 


if loſt, by reaſon of their flower growth. 


Let the earth remain quiet about their roots, and 
„555 

In all other reſpects let them be treated juſt as 
the other plants; let the gardener look ayer them, 
and reduce their ſtragling branches; let him take off 
all thoſe ſhoots, ſupporting flowers that are paſt 
their luſtre, and preparing for ſceding3 and * 


THIRD WE EX. 88 
rage by this means thoſe which are budding for me 
flowers. 


The muſk roſe will thus be kept flowering yet 
ſome time longer, and the cytiſus n en and 


all which thrive in our open ait. 


THE new-planted trees, and the beds of fedling 500 — 
bulbous flowers now demand attention. The 
is the ſame which threatens both: this is the froſt 
penetrating into the ground where they are planted; 
and it muſt be prevented in both, by covering you 
ſurface : but in a various manner. 75 

The earth about the roots having been cleaned in 
the common manner, bring in a large quantity of 
old pea or bean ſtalks, ſtrew them thick between the 
young trees, and tread them down: let the whole 
ſurface be covered with them; and when they are 
well ſettled, drive in ſome long and ſtrong pegs in 
different places, ſo as not to interfere with the roots, 
to keep them better down, and throw on a large 
quantity of brick-bats or pebbles. . 

Theſe will prefs the haulm cloſe, and it will thus 
rot in part, and the beft of its ſubſtance — be 
waſhed into the earth as manure. 

In the ſpring, theſe ſtones and bricks are to o be 
taken off: the refuſe of the ſtalks is to be raked away; 
and the reſt of their ſubſtance, which remains' on 
the ſurface, is to be dug in. | 

Clear from weeds. the beds of ſeedling towers, 
which were not ready for removal the laſt -ſeafon. 
Then taking the advantage of a mild day, the ſurface 
muſt be raked over, bnt not to any great depth; and 
the whole being levelled, ſome very rich and well- 
mellowed dung, from a melon- beds: muſt be Taree 
thinly over. 

This will waſh-in by degrees it che ſpring, by 
— the rains; and in ne mean time it will 

rve the excellent of defen the plants 
ny the froſts. me we 4 
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Dung is not to be uſed. in the compoſt for 
in which" theſe plants are to be 2 80 — 
for in that caſe the ſoil will be too rich, and wil 
make them puſh out leaves in abundance, and tall 
— with poor flowers: this is a very critical 


Pete roots are now ſmall, they require to be non. 
riſned; and tis no matter for their preſent produce. 
Therefore a little well-rotted. dung, waſhed gradually 
into the ground, will ſwell them in the ſpring, and 
do them ſervice that way, after it has preſerved them 


during winter. 


rxvir THE pears and apples which we directed to be 
GARDEN, laid upon the floor and ſhelves of the fruitery, after 
due ſweating, will come now into uſe. From theſe 
with the utmoſt care remove any that are decaying. 
Select alſo from among the grapes, medlars and 
other fruits, thoſe which are moſt liable to decay, 
reſerving ſuch as are packed up for longer keeping, 
in their places. e en ont 
The fig tree is tenderer than moſt others; and it 
requires, at this ſeaſon, a particular management. 
The fruit - branches, for the ſucceeding year, are 
very likely to be deſtroyed by froſt, if that be not 
now prevented. This will depend upon two articles; 
the defence of the wall is the univerſal one, and the 
other is the addition of a proper ſnelter if required 
by the peculiar tenderneſs of the tree, or by parti- 
cular ſeverity of the weather. * 26 39 
Care muſt be taken that the trees have the aſſiſt- 
ance of the wall in full perfection. Let no branch 
be left looſe, for that will, in ſome degree, rob it of 
the natural advantage. „e et gon HEROIC 
Let every one be trained to the wall, and nailed 
down by ſeveral pieces. Let each be brought 28 
cloſe as can be done without forcing ;. but let as mueh 
— taken not to bruiſe, as not to leave them 
looſe. A 444-8 
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The ſig does not require ſo much pruning as many 
other ä ; but they err ho, allow, of 0p 
ley” | 
e great care moſt be to pink in ſuch manner, 
a always to leave a ſupply of young branches, for 
theſe are the only ones that bear; for this. purpoſe, 
it muſt be an univerſal rule not to ſhorten any of the 
ng ones at this ſeaſon, mw 
The great article to be rded _—_ is the cut- 
ting out Fackel wood. Alle the old wood is uſeleſs: 
therefore wherever it can be ſpared, that is, where it 
does not ſupport uſeful branches, let it be cut away. 
This muſt be done with boldneſs and freedom; for 


room muſt be made for the bearing. branches, and 


that can only be procured by clearing. away on 
others. 

The wood of the laſt two years is what almoſt en- 
tirely produces the fruit; therefore the gardener will 
not be at a loſs to now what he is to cut out, and 
what to- ſpare. This being done, and the young 
branches nailed with care, all is done that is required 
for the preſent ſeaſon. 

The gardener is next to go over the young branches 
with a careful hand, and pick off all 


quence would be its wetting the branches, which the 
irſt froſt afterwards would from that cauſe deſtroy... 

After this, if the froſts ſet in ſevere, let a good 
uantity of old pea- ſtraw be hung upon the tree, ſo 
dick as to ſhelter the young wood, but not ſo. * 
as to ſhut out the air. 


Clear, refreſh, and enrich the ſtraw-berry beds 

Weed them by hand. And where the . ſtand .. 
too cloſe and crowded, pull up here and there one; 
always the weakeſt. | 

Take off the ſtrings or runners ; theſe muſt be all 
cut from the roots, and the dead Jeaves at the ſame. 
time taken away. 

Refreſh the roots by new ſoil mixed of mellow 
dung and freſh earth. 

Let 


AD 


the late fruit. 
This would only rot by being left on, and the conſe- 
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Let two barrows of tich mould, cut from under 
the turf in a good paſtare, be mixed with one bar. 
row of old dung: or let a larger quantity of this 


be made where the plantation is greater. 

Loet this be ſcattered all over the beds half an inch 
deep, and left in that condition for the rain to waſh 
in its virtue: fee that no plant be buried at the heart, 
ſo as to make. it rot. | D 


Let the alleys between the beds be dug op a full 


ſpit deep, and the mould well broken. 
Vat quantities of roots are ſent from the ftraw- 
berry plants into this part, and the ends of them ate 


in the garden, or planted in the orchard. 
Moſs muſt be cleared off from their ſtems, and 
the preſent ſeaſon is the beſt time of the year for 
When this is done, let che whole tree be examin- 
ed: if two branches croſs, or croud one another at 
the extremities, let one of them be cut off or thinned 
f on any part there be looſe pieces of decayed bark, 
let them be taken away and the place clean wiped; 
_ breed there, which afterwards deſtroy the 
Sm. tat 115544 wr | ie 
Wherever there is a piece of the bark rotten, let 


it be clean cut away to the quick, for it will never 


recover, and if left on it will ſpread the miſchief. 
Wherever a large branch is cut off, the place muſt 
be ſo contrived chat wet cannot lodge upon it. If 
cut with a ſaw, it muſt be pared even wih a chil- 
Very old boughs 


- 


— 


ould always be taken from ap- 


ple- trees, the fruit which grows upon them is ſmall; 
And there will never be any difficulty in getting a 
good ſupply of bearing wood in their place. f 

Sdeots ſuiredto that purpoſe are to be trained by 
bandages into a proper growth; and where * 


22.4 3 


by this means trimmed off, and there is a freſh ſoil | 
bs them to ſuoor new bes. | 
Look to the ſtandard apple trees, whether dwarfs 


. 2 
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chiſſel. Enn D 2 Hr 
When the trees are thus put in good condition, 
care is to be beſtowed upon che grund. 


Let it be well weeded, — — 
requires enriched with manure or A wg my of 
all with both. ) | 

Docks and the deep-roncing chiſtles are Tie 
cious in orchards. - The fewer weeds of any kind are 
left there the better; but thoſe which penetrate far 
into the ground are detriments] in the _—_— * 
Ml an error to let turf cover the farface of the 
ground in an orchard ; but when the plantation is 
made in the old way, with the trees cloſe, there i is 
no remedy. 

The beſt way of planting, is ſuch a diſtance that 
a plough can come between; and in that caſe the trees 
thrive every way better; che breaking of the ground 
ſerves as manure without its raniknefs, and the ſun 
and air have free paſſage, which is very eſſential to 
the good taſte and well ripening of fruit. 

The beſt manure for an orchard is a minture of 
two parts dung, and one part coal foot. Let this be 
blended carefully, and ſpread all over the ground 
between the trees, not piled up in heaps ane "aber 
their ſtems, according to the old practice. 50 


en 


FROSTS grow now — and ben 


OY 
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muſt keep a watchful eye to defend his — GARDEN, 


Let him look over the ground in en and 
ſe that all his reed-fences are ſecure. 


Let him look round the ground ai bor d eböt 


— if they be of pales or hedges; and if there 
be the leaſt breack that _ eſcaped his Je before, 
let it be made up with care. 

The cold winds that come with froſts, mip and 
wy Co — froſts themſelves; and n 
8 ſo e as perfectly guardin againſt them. 

Hot beds mult be e — 

, or 
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for TE young ſalleting, and ſuch. other article, 
SM be ſupplied at — or ary 
ſpring; 
Their hen is apt Te an the plants to 
grow mouldy in e Arlt in 
other in froſts and fogs. | ene 
Let freſh dung be at A aided. round the out- 
ſide ; and let the glaſſes be opened as often as pol- 


ſible in the middle of the day; eee 


plants moulding is the want. of air. 
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FLOWER, \ROSTS ane ſet in ſo 3 at this. time, 


GARDEN, 


that unleſs there come the chance of a milder 
day, little is to be done, or lic e 


garden. 
Leer the gardener now * his 8 compoſts, 
he has time for it, —— teſs hurried with the com- 


mon. buſineſs of the garden. 


. theſe in ſome open ſpot on the outſide of the 
und; no matter how near, for they are not of- 
ve. Let him mark. them for diſtinction. 

They are to lie yet ſeveral months. And a iſe 


would. be of bad conſequence. - - 
72 Let him now cut as many thick and ſtout r as 
there are heaps, and marking them by notches, drive 


them into the ground; one at the edge of each 
heap; and keep an account in writing of what kind 
they are, and for what particular plant intended; as 


alſo hat for others they may ſer ve. 


Let him then dig up every one of them: the 


Froſt ĩs not yer ſo fixed, as to harden theſe herb too 
much for the entrance of his tdols, 0 


In 
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I digging up theſe heaps of compoſt, let him 


remember to break all clots; to mix all the p 
very os well and to lay the whole up when d Has lone, 
in a high ridge. 46 

Then let him give it a good watering ad Way it 
to the ſucceeding froſts. They will affe& it the more 
fr this wet; and it is what he ly” "Noikiig 
mellows a compoſt more. 

This work is to be repeated once W 
or at the utmoſt once à month during the whole 
winter z and by this means all the heaps will be well 
blended, and ready for ſcreening in ſpring. 

If the weather be any thing „ lock to ſuch 
parts of the garden as are planted in 2 modern taſte, 
with clumps of ſhrubs; or any other, where there 
are ſhrubs or ſmall trees. 


Go through the ground, to prune and ſet right 


theſe in any part where it may have been omitted at 
an earlier ſeaſon; or where ſome accident may have 
rendered it needful now. 

Then clear the ground, raking off the rubbiſh 
and cutting down the decayed ſtalks of plants. 


wy 


Dig up the ground between one ſhrub and another, | 


leaving the flower roots placed between unhurt, and 


when the earth is well broken take off the dead _—_ | 


and draw ſome mould about their roots. 
This will give a cleanneſs and a look of 8 : 


the digging of the ground will be like adding ma- 


* and if there be any more ſhrubs tenderer than 
the, reſt; they may be defended as we have directed 
the new-planted-ones in a preceding chapter. 


The leaves of the plants interſperſed. will now 


make an agreeable appearance, and all will have that 


ar of freſhneſs and TORE never —_ to riſe from 
regular culture. 9 3144, IO; 


— 


NOTHING can be now added t. to * 6a 8 SEMI- 
all the gardener has to do, is to take care of thoſs: 1 
has ſown and planted already. 20 


Let him place Wers over the bedr of render kc} 
young 


upon them 
defended by 


et him next go the round of his bby Ker 
trees ; and examine their ſtakes, and ſee how the ſtuff 
lies about their roots; 979 1 129 2.5 
Let him rock the ſtakes a little with his hand; 
for he may be ſure the wind wilt do it: and obſerve 
whether” they bend in their ſubſtance, or ſtir the 


If in any part the haulm or other matter, covering 
the ground between lie thin, let him take in more; 
and if any part of it be looſe, let him lay on more 
weight, or drive in more pegs for ſecuring it. 
— him next ſee to his ſeedbeds of the larger 


If the earth eracks dangerouſly, let him ſcatter on 


a little more mould, and lay over'it ſome light'cover- 
ing; and let him keep his traps for vermin baited. 


"PUT up ſome of the beſt pears, 'that lie upon the 
carDrn, flobes and ſhelers, in baſkets; and alſo ſome of the 
| finer kind of apples: theſe will make a ſupply; at 


a time when thaſe left upon the floor are gone the 
Jars need not be opened till che lateſt part of the 
ſeaſon. 17 nl i, 345 en! # Ie7 70 FLIES 1 


' Pears keep very well in baſkets with ſtraw about 


them; and /nothing- could have put the method out 


of faſhion, but the unartful manner in which our 
moſt of their fine pears this 


gardeners performed it. 
The French preſerve 


way!. But whereas they baſket them after ſweating 
and laying on the floor : our people take them at 
once from the heap. . 8 

Pears will keep ſeveral —_ in baſkets bor 
'  ſirawy/provided they are all perfectly ſound when put 
into them; but if there be the leaſt tendeney to tant 


Nalin 


Or 


SSS S8 


n 
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o rottennels in any one of the parcels, nil 
the whole. 

Thoſe who take pears from the heap in which they 
are laid at gathering, immediately into the baſket, 
cannot. be ſure of their being all ſound; but in this 
method we are about to direct, there can be no miſ- 
take, nor have Lever known even a r baſket 


fall, 

88 directed the n his fruit 
in a heap; and when the proper ſweating is over, 
to ſpread a good part of it on the anne 
of the fruite x. 0 


* 


It will now have lain ſome weeks, and a part of. I 


it is to be baſketted for longer keeping. Let ſome 
deep baſkets be prepared, and ſet on a kitchen · dbeſſer 
al day, chat they may be throughly dry but not 
heated ; and let a good quantity of wheat ftraw lie 
there among them, to ay n in = lame: 
manner, 

Let the baſkets be lined at the bottom- amd ſides 
with ſome of the wheat-ſtraw ; and thus prepared 
let them be brought into the fruite | 

Let the beſt of the pears be picked off from the 
floor and ſhelves, and one a Gn id 
carefully into the baſkets. 

When they are filled, cover them well with more 
of the ſtraw ; and then faſten down:the baſket. 

Tye it up by a ſtring in the fruitery, -and thus pro- 
ceed with the whole number. 


The temperature of the air being) duly perſona 7 


in this room, -by-ſhutting the windows in froſt and 


tog, and opening them in mild: _ mn . —— 


will keep a long time. 


| All bad or decaying; fruit that hall appear wy 


this, in the room, muſt be carefully taken out, for 


it will infect the airy _ w_ this there will os 


no danger. 
Let the gardener go in one in exo days; a. 
the winter, — all keeps as it ſhouldz end he 


— 
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perceive by the ſmell whether there be ' 
iſs eng 


amis. 

If he ſuſpect rotteneſs or mouldyneſs, let him ne- 
ver reſt till he has found out the cauſe, and removed 
it. He need not unpack the baſkets in this ſearch 
the fault is rarely in them: indeed ſcarce ever, if he 
have beſtowed due care. in picking the fruit for them; 
or if it be, his ſmell will diſcover in which, and he 
will need unpack no other. 

In this caſe he ſhould lay out the good pears for 
preſent: uſe, not pack them up again, when he has 
thrown out that which has occaſioned the damage : 
for jt is ſcarce to be conceived how ſlight a de- 


gree of contagion will ſpread itſelf through the 
whole 


- Theſe on the floor, from which he is to fill the 
baſkets, - are bur a ſecond kind in value; for the 
prime of his gatherings are in the jars. 

Even theſe may be divided into three kinds; a 
berter, a middling, and a more indifferent : and it will 
be very proper to do it, at the time of baſketing, in 
this manner. Ty” rf 4 

The finer. being taken up for that purpoſe, the 
inferior kind will be left upon the floor, to be eaten 
firſt. Of the fine ones taken up for baſketing, all 
will not be alike ; and it will therefore be eaſy to di- 
vide them into a firſt and ſecond: fort, the firſt or 
fineſt need not be many, and they may be preſerved 
with yet greater care in the baſkets. 16 
| There is a kind of very thick coarſe paper; it is 
reddiſh in colour, and it comes from Holland; the 


apotheearies uſe it for filtering. 


Let ſome of this be dried in the ſame manner as 
the baſkets and ſtrau /; and let theſe fineſt pears, when 


they have been carefully wiped with, a flannel, be 


wrapped- up, one by one, in half ſheets of this paper, 


if of the largeſt kinds; or for the uſual ſize a ſheet 


cut length-wiſe into three, is a proper quantity. In 


this the body of the pear is to be wrap'd, and I 
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de brought cloſe, and tyed gently with a double 
thread at the ſmall end. | > A+ 
When they are thus papered, let them he laid in; a 
baſket, lined at the bottom and ſides with ſtraw, and 
covered with More: 1 354 ln A oi 
A mark ſhould be put upon theſe particular baſkets, . 
that the gardener may know wliere to find them on 
any occaſion; + They will be preſerved very perfectly, 
and always in fine order. _ be 
Go the round among new planted trees; and 
all that remains ſecure. Examine if no ſtakes is 
looſe, nor any nail has flown ; and ſcatter a little 


e 


haulm, ot ſome other covering upon the earth, about 


the bottom of the ſtems. 


969 


THE two: great ſeaſons of planting, are autumn Krrerms 


and ſpring : the autumnal time is over, and 
ſpring long to come. But there are yet ſome few 


things which may occaſionally be done in this part 


of the gm ndd cs nh 4 ch, ie; 4 

If the weather be ſevere, and the ground too hard 
for working, let the careful gardener take his op- 
portunity of preparing for a more favourable ſea- 


ſon. 


nure, let him now carry it in, and ſpread it over the 
whole ſurface of that part of the ground for which it 
is wanted. It will thus be open to the froſts, which 
will anſwer an excellent purpoſe in taking off the 


rankneſs of it, and preventing the bad taſte it other- 


wiſe gives to the products. | | 
Look over the ſeeds which will be required in 
ſpring, and perfectly clean them. 


Look over the tools, and repair and put them in 


good order, | 


Examine the ſeveral products that are in danger 


from froſts, and repeat and continue all the me 
we have directed for their preſervation, - | 


Bb pn. 


Where the ground will want a refreſhment of ma- 
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If the weather be mild ſow-garrots in ſome warm 
part of the ground, to take their chance; and open 
_ drills. for peaſe ; and plant ſome more beans to come 
in, if the froſts ſhould ſpare them, in ſucceſſion, after 
_ oe dre wo pot" ee \c 
ground, 

No large piece mould be allotted to theſe planta- 
tions, for they. are only made to take their chance, 
which is uncertain; end in their beſt ſucceſs they 
. | 
this * 22 
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| FIRST WEEK. 
INTRODUCTION. 


HE two laſt of the LI X AN. claſſes 
- = are repreſented in this head- piece; and 
bf they will eaſily be underſtood from what 
Fhhhas been ſaid of the preceding. The 
former of theſe is the Polygamia, fo 
called from the various manners of impregnation z, . 
and the latter Cryptogamia, from the obſcurity in 
which it is perfor | e} - 18a SiG + 
We have ſeen-in the laſt deſcribed claſs. that there 
are kinds in which male and female flowers grow on 
ſeparate plants: there are alſo others in which there 
grow on different plants of the ſame ſpecies, flowers: | 
which have male and female organs; others which 
have only male, and others only female; that is, ſome 
plants have flowers with filaments and a ſtyle, others 
B b 2 | only 
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only, Figh. filaments, and others only with a ſtyle; 


thele conſtitute the farmer of the two claſſes here re. 
preſented, the Polygam a. 

The character of the other is very ſhort : it is that 
the parts of generation are obſcure + the moſſes, 


ta vel r ® «<3 2 * 3-3, *%.c A. 1 X > as. 
muſhrooms and ferns are of this kind; 
* 77 1 2 * W 1 
5 , —_ 1 _— hos. f A. 1 © 1 x 
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FLOWER C ONTINUE- to nurſe i 


* 
5 
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GARDEN, plants, and forte them by every art to yield their 


valuable tributes. Several will in mild years, un- 
der this management, contirue yet to decorate the 
borders. | | | 
Thoſe which are paſt lowering, muſt be cut down; 
thoſe that are weak muſt be reduced in quantity, by 
ſhortening the branches; and-encouraged to ſhoot 
out more flowers, by again breaking the earth about 
them; and ſuch as continue flowering tolerably well, 
muſt have the flowers conſtantly taken off as they 
begin to fade, that the new ones may have better 
nouriſhment. | : | 
Then let the borders in which they ſtand be raked 
over; and they will thus haye all the beauty of which 
they are capable; that is, cleanneſs and good culture. 
The ſeedlings of the tenderer kinds will now require 


all the affiſtance of the ſun's heat, and alt defence 
that can be given them frbm fol, without excluding 
. . 5. Bo 7-5 


"T7 


| Let the boxes be placed where all the mid-day fun 


comes freely to them, and let them be ſcreened on 
every part whence a cold wind can blow. _ 
ff moſs appear upon the ſurface of the mould, or 


. 2 edges of the box, let it be picked off; and, 


the froſt prove very ſevere, drop a little long dry 


Wheat: ſtraw lightly upon them. This will brea the 
Power of the winds, and keep off the ſeverity of 
© the froſty air; but it muſt be taken off again when 
© the weather breaks; for it would be as great an in- 
jury to choak as to expole them. 


Ihe 
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The beds, in which are robts of Anemonies and 


Ranunculus's, for flowering, )muſt be arched over 


with hoops; and, when the froſt ſets in hard, mats 


ſhould be drawn over them. 


Theſe muſt be taken off when the weather is 
milder; for air is as eſſential to them as froſt is dan- 


gerous; in heavy rains, the mats are as much needed 


2s for the ſhelter againſt froſt: the wet being, when 


exceſſive, as dangerous as any thing. 


Go over the whole ground with an eye of cleanli- 


neſs; and wherever there is a dead leaf, pick it away, 


or a decayed branch, take it off; after this ſtir the 


ground along the borders, to give the whole an aſ- 
pect of regularity and good management. 


ALL the green-houſe plants are now in; and Boer. 


when the gardener ſees them together, he will be 
beſt able to conſider how he ſhall diſpoſe them to 


advantage. | 
This is of ſome importanee; for they are to remain 
many months in their places, and all that time will 
be a great amuſement to the owner. | 
The common direction is, to place the tall ones 
at the back, and the lower all the way down in front; 
but this is a ſlight manner of inſtrufion. 


In ſuch a diſpoſition, where there had been no 
farther care, the prim regularity would diſpleaſe a 
judicious eye; and the pains taken in raiſing many 


of the moſt curious plants, would be loſt by their 
being obſcured and buried among others: WK 
As a great part of theſe are to be placed on ſup- 


ports, thoſe ſhould be adapted to -peculiar occaſions ; 
and the moſt elegant and curious things ſhould. be 


ſet in the moſt conſpicuous manner, without their 
appearing to be forced into ſuch places. 

Let the number of plants, be ſuited to the extent 
of the building; and let it be rather too ſmall than 
too great for the ſpace, 


Plants are beſt ſeen when they are leaſt . 


B b 3 
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aud they thrive beſt when their branches d 
interfere with one another. do not 
When the plants are encreaſed by additions from 


abroad, or by propagation, 'let as many be taken 


away as are admitted freſh 3 or let the building be 
"enlarged, * 1 


© Suppoſe the number too gteat for the place, which 


is the caſe, at preſent, in moſt gardens ; let the gar- 


dener repreſent this properly and make his compu- 
tation how many it will bear. 

Having fixed the number that muſt be removed, 
let him take away ſo many pots of duplicates, and of 
the weakeſt and leaſt handſome plants; and ſet them 
under any kind of ſhelter out of the | green-houſe. 
If they periſh, it is better than to ſave them, by ta- 


tag king them in, for there they would hurt the general 


8 5 and damage thoſe which were better. 
Ha 


ving reduced the number to what may ſtand 
clear of one another, the next article is the diſpoſition; 


and in this two things are principally to be conſulted, 


the ſhewing the beſt plants to the moſt advantage, 
and giving a pleaſing variety to the whole, 
Set the choiceſt plants by themſelves, that the 


number may be known, then let the parts of the 


green-houſe, where they can ſtand moſt conſpicuouſly, 


be conſulted: they muſt be placed at ſome diſtance 
ane from another, that there may be an intermixture 
of other kinds, ſerving as foils between them; and 


thus on whatever part of the green- houſe the eye 18 
caſt, there will be ſome object to charm and ſatisfy 
the attention. . 

Theſe plants ſhould be diſpoſed at ſeparate diſtan- 
ces, backward, or toward the front, according to 
their height; and when they are thus placed, where 
thoſe of a like ſize will ſtand about them, they ſhould 
be raiſed to ſome elevation above the common level, 
that they may be the more conſpicuous. 

Then let the gardener carry in his eye 2 general 
notion of the height of the others; and thence begin 
ta place them, "EU Let 
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Let him ſet the talleſt on the hindmoſt ſtands; and 
theſe not in a compleat row, but with ſome of a 
litle leſs height interchangeably between; that they 
may repreſent a range of trees, and not a wall. | 

There is in theſe things no beauty but in their 
freedom, and they will repreſent cut yews, not hand- 
ſome ſhrubs, when diſpoſed in the common formal 
manner. 5 IG | 

When the upper row is placed, the remainder are 
to come in their ſeveral ranks ; not exactly, but nearly 
according to their degrees of height. | 

In placing theſe there is room for a great deal of 
fancy : the variety of tincts and ſhades of green, is 
an article of great elegance; and a painter would 
think himſelf happy in half that choice which the 
dull eye of the gardener too often neglects. 

Let him place on each ſide of the ſeveral conſpi- 
cuous plants firſt diſpoſed, ſome one of theſe that has 
2 colour not like its own, but fitteſt to ſet it off in 
picture. | 

Then let the reſt be placed with freedom; and 
though moſt leaves may be called green, yet there will 
be a vaſt fund of variation in the grey green, the 
blue green, the yellowiſh, and the ſilvery white mixed 
interchangeably among the full and fine colour of 
the others, * A | | 

Care muſt be taken that the plants are gradually 
ſhorter to the front of. the room, though not exactly 
ſo, and that they ſtand perfectly clear of one another. 
They will never thrive well, unleſs the air come every 
way between them. £15 

When the whole number is thus diſpoſed, let all 
dead leaves be taken off; and any bough that is par- 
ticularly ſtraggling and can be ſpared. 

When the weather is mild, let the glaſſes be opened 
more or leſs, according to the degree of warmth, 
about eleven o'clock, or earlier in a morning, and 
cloſed an hour or two before ſun-ſet. 

All they will require, farther will be watering, which 
mult be given, freely to ſome, and ſparingly to others, 

=S4 according 
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according to their nature; but all that is done in this 
matter, ſnould be about an hour before noon; and 
always the more the glaſſes can be opened, the more 
water may be allowed to the plants. | 

A confined and damp air is deſtructive. This rots 
the ſtalks and makes the leaves fade; and this always 
follows when the plants are at the ſame time cloſe ſhut 
up and largely watered. 


MARK the condition of the tender ſeedlings, and 
new planted ſhrubs ; wherever there is danger, double 


the care for preſervation. 


Drive in freſh ſtakes, if any be looſe; and if any 
tree be in particular endangered by the froſt, lay ſome 
haulm of peaſe or beans to a good thickneſs about 
the ſtem, and four feet every way round it. 

See that there be no breach in the fence, or any 
way for the ſharp winds of the ſeaſon to come in; 
and as the weather is more or leſs ſevere put on or take 
off the mats and cloths from the hoops, that we have 
directed him to place over his ſeedling beds; as in the 
flower-garden. - 4 

Negle& no part of this care; for if otherwiſe, the 
former labour will prove of little ſervice. 


IF the froſt proves ſevere, nothing can now be 


done in this part of the ground: but if the weather 
be milder it is a proper time for refreſhing the earth 
in which the roots of fruit-trees ſpread. 

This takes in a larger extent than many imagine 
and the refreſhment now proper to be given them, 
may be either by means of digging or by the addition 
of freſh matter; but beſt of all by both. 

It would not be proper to dig about the roots of 
trees in extreme froſt, becauſe the ſeverity of the air 
would be admitted more immediately to them; but 
neither is it praCticable. | 

The ground can only be dug when the weather is 
mild; and the roots thus expoſed will be covered up 
again, not only with their own mould, but _— 


F. IRST WE E K. | | 
the due addition, before the froſt ſets in again to at- 
tack them. ; 

Let the borders firſt be raked over, to take off all 
dead leaves, broken wood, and other | accidental 


foulneſs. i 2 
Then let there be brought on ſome barrows of freſh 
earth from under the turf 'in a rich paſture, and 
half as much pond mud thrown on with it. 
Upon theſe lay on a ſmall quantity of ſoot and 


ſome pigeons dung; and ſprinkle over the whole a 


little brine. | 

When all is brought on, let it be ſtirred together 
with a rake, that it may be mixed and ſpread equally 
over every part. W 


Then let the gardener dig it in. The uſual way | 


of doing this, is with a ſpade ; but it is not the beſt, 
experience ſhews it will often greatly damage the 
roots, and do more harm than the addition does 


The proper inſtrument is a three pronged fork, 
like what the farmers uſe; but fabricated purpoſely. 

What I have many years uſed, is made in this 
manner : the handle is the ſame with that of the 
ſpade, and the iron part is very ſtrong; the top is 
as broad as in a ſpade, and made ſquare, that the 
foot may reſt well upon it to preſs it down into the 
ground, and the three tongs are thick, ſcooping like 
a ſpoon, and a little flatted. | 

This is the proper inſtrument for digging in the 


manure at the roots of fruit-trees : and with this it 
ſhould be well wrought and mixed with the ſoil of 


the bed, dug up to about ſeven inches depth for that 
purpoſe : when the whole is well mixed, let the bor- 
der be raked over: nothing muſt be planted upon it; 


that all the ſtrength of the manure may go to the roots 
of the trees. AER” | 
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the weather is tolerable, in the middle of the day. 

If the days be mild toward the end of this week, 
plant ſome. beans, and ſow a few drills of peaſe : If 
xe out-live the froſt, they make a good ſucceſ. 

jon. 

A great deal of care is now required for the cauli- 
flower plants under the glaſſes. If they be cover- 
ed too continually, they will fade for want of air; 
and if expoſed to the ſeverity of 'the ſeaſon too 
— they will be nipped by it, and come to 
itt le. 

. Let our gardener therefore keep the glaſſes cloſe, 
whenever it is ſharply froſty ; and let him watch all 
opportunities of milder days, and from eleven to 
two, raiſe them more and more according to the 
ſeaſon, | | e 

Every thing is now bare and naked in this part of 
the ground, except the few ſpots covered with the 
winter crops; let him therefore take this opportunity 
of looking after ſnails, neſts of caterpillars, and 
other devourers; there is nothing to hide them from 
. ſearch, and they are in no condition to eſcape 

Im. | | 

On the tops of the branches in his hedges, and on 
many trees * are about the place, he will ſee bags 
like cobwebs : theſe are the neſts of caterpillars; that 
would the next year eat his cabbages and other valu- 
_ products; let him now cut them off, and burn 

m. 5 * , 

Snails are got into their winter ſhelter, in holes of 
walls, and under logs of woods, and in all kinds of 
crevices ; let theſe be picked carefully, and every 
hedge and pale ſearched tor them. : 
It is a buſineſs that muſt be done, and there is 
no time ſo proper for it, as when it interferes w ith 
no other. 7 555 
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T is now time to prepare for the ſpring planta- FLOWER 


tion. 

Many flower roots are then to be put in; and to 
give them the full advantage of culture, the bor- 
ders ſhould be made ready to receive them now by 
| digging, and a moderate enrichment. | 

If the weather be a little mild and open, this is 
the time. <A 

Dig up the beds a full ſpade deep, take out all 
roots of weeds ; break every clod, and throw k - the 
mould in a ſharp ridge. Phis expoſes it to froſt, 
air, and ſun, and at the ſame time prevents wet from 
lodging upon it. 5 

hen the ridge is formed, ſift over it ſome ſoot, 
and leave it thus for the preſent. 

From time to time it ſhould be afterwards turned, 
but the ſame form of a high and ſharp ridge, ſtill 
preſerved in the laying it. | 

Let the gardener then go the round of his flower 
beds, and manage them according to the ſeaſon, de- 
tending them when the froſts are ſevere, and giving 
them free air when the weather is milder. 


A ſlight caſt of the eye will ſhew if there be dead cre. 
leaves any where on the green-houſe plants; if any Hos. 
are ſeen, let them be picked off; and in fine mild 
weather, if any ſuch happen this week, let the win- 
dows of the green-houſe be opened carefully in the 
middle of the day. 


IN the ſtove the greateſt attention is requiſite — STOVE, 
e 


GARDEN. 
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the preſet vation of the plants, and; the keeping them 
in beauty ; thoſe preſerved in this manner, are natives 
of climates in which cold is unknown; therefore 
they cannot endure it ; but on the orher hand, as the 
heat in this caſe is given by actual fire, it would be 
eaſy to carry that too far. . | 

A thermometer is a very uſeful guide; but the moſt 
certain of all rules is the aſpect 34's plants. 

As. the cold grows more ſevere the fire muſt be 
encreaſed accordingly ; but as that is done, let the 
gardener every day, once or oftner, look over his 
1 to ſee they do not ſuffer by one extreme or the 
other. | 

If the air be ſuffered to grow too cool, the leaves 
will ſoon look weak : this 1s the firſt ſignal of dan- 
ger; and upon examining the tops of their branches, 
they will be found withering. If the negle& of 
them continue, the leaves fall off, the extremes 
5 all the branches die; and the whole plant ſoon 

- 8 

Upon the firſt appearance of this the thermometer 
will confirm the ſuſpicion; let the fires be gradually 
encreaſed, till the riſe of the ſpirit, and the aſpect 
of the plants mutually ſhew the danger is over. 

The other extream of too much heat, is the more 
fatal, as it bears no aſpect of danger. For theſe 
plants natives of hot climes, will live in a heat much 
greater than their own, and will ſeem to thrive 
In It. | , ; | 

A ſtove that is kept too hot, will hence to an 
injudicious eye, appear in the moſt perfect condition 
of health. _. A | ak 

The plants will look lively and grow freely : indeed 
too freely ; for though it is natural and proper, that 
they ſhould grow during the winter; yet nothing 13 
worſe than their ſhooting too faſt at ſuch a time. 

The degree of the: heat being properly managed ; 
two things more require attention ; theſe are the keep- 
ing the plants clean, and the watering them. 


On the firſt their health and vigour depends _ 
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than many are aware; and if it were not ſo, the ill 
look of plants, loaded with filth and over- run with 
inſets, is very dilagreeable. 47D > 
Set ſome water four and twenty hours in the ſtove, 
before it is uſed, that it may have the due temper and 
heat of the air in this place. e 
Let the gardener when he has regulated his fire, 
go over all the plants, picking off dead leaves, and 
ſtitring the earths ſurface in their pots. Then let him 
with a ſoft rag dipped in water, clean the ſtalks where 
they are foul, and with a pencil bruſh dipped in the 
{ame water clean the leaves. 5 Fo 
This done, let him give ſuch as require it a gentle 
watering. The more the air is heated the more will 
theſe waterings be neceſſary; but this ſhould be done 
with a fine noſed pot and a very little at a time. 


THE ground in the ſeminary intended to be SEMI- 
planted in the facceeding ſpring, has been dug and — 
throws up , 5 EET NT 1 

The ſurface of theſe ridges will be by this time 
mouldered by the froſt, and in fine condition; but it 
is only the ſurface that has yet received that advan- 
tage. The froſts have not penetrated the inner part of 
the mould, nor have the common influences of the 
air reached it. Give them way in by turning the 
whole quantity; dig down the ridges in a mild day, 
break all lumps, and leave the whole expoſed with a 
flat ſurface for three or four days; then throw it up 
into a ridge again: and occaſionally repeat this ope- 
ration. 55 | — 
Such a careful tillage will ſupply the place of ma · 

nure; and the whole quantity of mould in ſpring, 

will be light, hollow, crumbly, and rich, fit to re- 
ceive any thing. ＋ 125 

Look to thoſe pots of the more tender ſhrubs, | 
which were ſet up to the rim in the ground. © | | 
The danger of froſts now comes towards its | 
height, ſee therefore whether this protect them. If | | 
taere appear hazard, notwithſtanding this r | 


zie 


be broke, and dug about the young trees, and ſome 
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be muſt bring in ſome long dry ſtraw, and drawing 
it in carefully between the ſtems, cover the ſurface 
of the earth in the pots. | 
In ſevere weather go the rounds here, and ſee no 
accident has diſturbed or removed the matter ſpread 
for protection about the roots of new planted trees. 
If it be any thing mild weather, let the ground 


freſh mould ſcattered in among it. 

The beſt method is this, let a few barrows of earth 
from under the turf on a dry common, be ſpread 
over the ground where the trees are planted; and 
with the pronged fork let it be turned up and 
well broken. 15 wb | 
This method of digging with the fork wounds no 
principal roots; but at the ſame time it breaks off 
many of the extreme fibres, which anſwers the ſame 
purpoſe. with the gardeners method of trimming a 


root for new planting; and there is all the encou- 
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—_— for their freſh ſhooting. - 
Let the gardener however be careful, that in this 
he do not run the growth into new danger, 

The freſh breaking of the earth will make it more 
liable than before to the penetrating of froſts ; there- 
fore if the place be expoſed, let there be ſome haulm 
of peaſe, os other ſuch dry ſubſtance, ſcattered mo- 
derately thick over-the new dug ground, and kept 
down by pegs or ſtones. | 


- LET che careful gardener, who ſees his preſent 
leiſure, and recolle&s the hurry of his buſineſs in 
the ſucceeding ſpring, prepare himſelf for it, by 
placing every thing in readineſs. 

Let him conſider in what part new trees may be 


introduced to advantage in ſpring ; and at once pre. 


pare che ground and mark the place by a good 
digging, | £420 
Let him, in a mild day, throw up the earth, in 


theſe ſpots, two ſpade deep, and lay it in two ridges, 


to mellow with the froſt; and let him Tn 
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in his book what tree he intends to plant in each of 
thoſe places. | 

Let him then ſee that his new-planted trees keep 
ſecure; that their ſtakes do not rock, nor their 
branches ſtart from the wall ; and where he has laid 
any thing to the roots, let him mind that it keep its 
g Let him ſee that his ſeeds and roots are in perfect 
order for ſowing and planting in the ſpring, and let 
him look into his fruit ow daily, 3 : | & 

If an or apple begin to decay, let it 
taken = he ſmell mouldineſs 7 any parcel, 
let him ſearch the cauſe, and remove it; and, in the 
extreme ſevere weather, throw ſtraw over thoſe which 
lie upon the ground, or upon ſhelves. 

Let the nature of the ſoil now be carefully exa- 
mined in the fruit garden, and care taken to amend 
it, according to its kind. BE 

Clay is a common foil in England, and there is 
not naturally a worſe; if this be the caſe in the 
fruit-tree borders, improve it thus : 

Bring in a good quantity of river ſand ; about one 
fourth part as much coal aſhes, and as much. pond 
mud: let theſe be broke and ſkreen'd together; not 


to make them very fine, but to. mix their ſeveral 


parts. 


Let a good quantity of the clayey ſoil be calcined 
'or burned upon. ſome wood, till it will crumble: to 


powder; bring on this with the aſhes of the wood, 


and mix it with the reſt : ſpread the whole evenly over 
the border; and, if the trees be new-planted, dig it 
in with the ſpade; if otherwiſe, with the three- 
pronged fork. | 

This, at one dreſſing, converts the tough, bar- 


ren and cold clay, into a mellow, rich, and warm 


loamy earth; than which none is fitter for the gene- 
rality of fruit - trees. | 


Thes hazely mould, in which we find them thrive 


beſt of all, is not unlike this artificial mixture. No- 
thing ſupports a tree like toughneſs in the ſoil; but 


this 
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this prevents fthe rants Erom. ſpreading 


= 
» 2; 


dients here directed to be added, n 
its parts to give them free paſſage, without deſtrc ying 


that valuable natural quality. 
When the earth is naturally looſe and ſandy, bring 


on clay as an improvement: this I. have found ſuc- 


ceed beſt when a little burnt; but not calcined to the 
degree we have directed on the preceding occaſion, _. 

One great fault in theſe. ſoils} is, that the: water 
runs off too quick; and nothing remedies that fo 


effectually, as giving a bottom to this half. burnt 


clay, The ſoil ſhould be taken out two ſpades deep 
for this purpoſe, and the clay laid in a ſpade depth, 
but not ram'd; over this muſt be thrown in the ſail 
again, improved by the addition of the burnt clay, 
with ſome pond mud and pigeons dung. 

This will prepare a border, in either of theſe foils, 
fit for planting in February: or in an old one, the 
ſame ingredients dug in as we have directed, will 


improve its very nature. eat 


xircuen WHAT we 3 here ſaid of the * bor- 


GARDEN. ders, may be transferred to the kitchen garden; and 


_  - be common practice ſupplies the place of all theſe 
with dung; but though nothing raiſes the growths of 


« 


in the ſame manner, if the ſoil be clayey, it may be 
improved by ſand ; if ſandy, by burnt clay, with the 
propoſed additions; and theſe will, from that ma- 
nagement, alter its former nature. 

This is a good time to enquire into the condition 


of the kitchen-ground, becauſe it is. now moſt vacant 


of its products; and ſuch ingredients ſhould be 


brought on as will improve it. 


a kitchen-garden ſo quick, nothing is more improper; 


for it renders them coarſe and ill- flavoured. 


For thoſe who are moſt fond of its uſe, what we 
have here directed ſhould precede. it; for if throun 
in the common way upon ſuch ſoil, it. can take little 
effect. Its virtue will be waſhed through the ſandy- 


ſoil, and will not mix with the clayey in dee 


te; 
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F the weather be not Me ater let the gardener rLowes. 


turn all his heaps 


of e 3 digging every ARDEX. 
parcel, carefully breaking all clods, , gt it 
face: then if the weather 


up to the air with a new ſurfa 
1 he let him give every heap a ſprinkling of 


nh EEE Re WS 
* ſew chat appear be aud 
the walks rolled Hm. wil ad OA 
The beds of Ranunculus's, Anemonics, and other 
nme EET Ov choice 
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choice: flyers, will now require a careful regard. 


If chete fall ſnom it win do tem no harm; i 


rather; ſhields, them from other injuries, than cauſes 


any and it mellows che ground Which it covers 
but froſt and rain are equally deſtructive; let them · be 
defended r n 
The confequence of froſt, if they be left 
0 to it, is 4 6 and that of rains, if vio- 
lent, is worſe. They not only may by their own cold- 

— mens — growd wil gi 

* will 

the next froſts double wh 
Let the praftice we drekted laſt week for the 
fruit-garden, be continued this week in the floyer- 


ground. n 
Ler the gardener mark out zl places where he en 


f plant flowering rer in {privg, 2 mewn: * 


warmed 2 12 Yes 1 7 on 40: * urge s 


ſpades depth, 
Let the earth Get is thus: thrown up; bel i a 

ridges. and once in three weeks,” ann de m ud 

n turned during win er, c Rod! 


TIE ed al the Eden will nor des the her 
houſe plants to have much air now); but let there be 


no opportunity loſt of giving em that ne. 


when it can be done with 
Every evening the ſhutters on dhe outlide 'of the 
windows and doors ſhould be cloſed, in the worſt wea- 


ther; but when it is any thing milder, they muſt be 


refreſhed with air whenever the ſun ſhines on oy 
che pe 

A confined air idefiruRtive of all plants. © 

In this ſeaſon therefore manage carefully Apen 
ing cheſe tender kinds from cold; and occaſionally 
giving them ſo much air as will — decay. 
The difference between noon · day and vight ĩs wy 
great in point of cold; even in the ſev 
and the air of the hardeſt time is very different * 


If 


THIRD WE E K. 
If the gardener ſhould: keep his greenhouſe ſhur up 
for a — — time together, in the ſame manner 
as it · is neceſſary to do in the ſevereſt nights, he 


would lee the deſtruction of the whole olleftion ce ; 


on gradually; but even the firſt notice he received 


this way; would be ſo late, that a Bean cent of fk 


chief would be paſt remedy. 0 

The leaves, toward the ettretitities of the Fran 

in ſeveral kinds, would drop off; and by that time 
he had knowledge of this by the falling of two or 
three, numbers more would have loſt their hold and 
means of nouriſh ment: D and, in Tree” of aÞ his ne 
would follow. ' ＋ 

The plants would be gebe Dy div! the bert 
ſtage of miſchief would be, that the branches, from 
which theſe leaves fell, would themſelves deny; 5 and 
afterwards'the whole. 

In the mean time the contagion of cheſs Stayed 
leaves would extend itſelf through the whole place, 
like the mouldineſs of a pear or apple in the fruitery ; 


and thoſe plants, whoſe principle of vegetation had 


been ſo ſtrong that they reſiſted the firſt miſchief, 

would periſh like the others from the latter. 
This would be the ſtate of a greenhouſe ſhut | 

too cloſe and too long. At the ſame time if the 

intent of the building were perverted, by leaving the 

glaſſes too much open, a great part of the plants 

would periſh by the abſolute cold: and theſe would 


be the moſt valuable; for the tenderer kinds, raiſed 


with moſt care and trouble; would be affected firſt. 
Always at night in ſevere froſts, the ſhutters are to 
be cloſed : and for the greater part of the day; and 
ſometimes all day the windows muſt be kept ſhut. 
Whenever the ſun ſhines, and the air is clear, let 
them be raiſed at noon: This muſt be dene accor- 
ding to the degree of cold: if very ſevere à little 
opening of them only muſt be allowed, and for a 


little time; for the leaft will prevent” "the abſolute ; 


ſtagnation of the air within. 


In better days the opening hut be more fler, Hi | 


35 2 


| _ 


a 
— —— — - - 
4 — —-— — ¶ ö¹UAm ———— - 


6 


beat, and moiſture. N rp 


STOVE, - 


| houſe,” jet our gardener, look. into his ſtove: let him 


We -. 
% + 


Þ E C E M B E R, 
it may: be. continued longer; andi the plants will, by 


| that, be enabled to bear longer hung, up, if the 


Mw Sow — demand it. uf 
Ine differe re fo is 
very great. A Nack . 1 e 1 1 
feared in winter as froſt. Such ag air let in for a few 
minutes, and then ſhut hs in the 9 i have 
known do more . 75 one than any 
other acsident, under tole er; able care, 000 haye done 
in a N ẽ Ek. 

All che time the REL LEES is obliged. td be ſo 


much ſhut up, let the A ants have very little water. 


They will require leſs at other times; and po- 

mn more contribute to the damage. they may 
receive from being kept cloſe, than the addition of 
that damp which the . the air will Fs 105 


: = _ earth. 


a 


EVE RT ching being 35 3 in 1 green- 


ſee by the af of his plants, as well as by his 


thermometer, that the air is properly he 
If the plants ſhoot too freely, let him a lrtle flacken 


the . 0 of fire; and, if they appear faint at the 


ends of the branches, let him a little encreaſe it. 
Let him well diſtinguiſh which of the plants 1 will 


require watering, and in what degree. Let him uſe 
no water for this purpoſe but what has ſtood a day 


and night in the ſtove, and give this but ſparingly 
to thoſe which moſt require it, ſuch as the ſhrubs 


and plants of a firmer. ſtructure; and ſcarce any to 
the Cereus kinds. 


Ihbeſe have no leaves to. loſe, cherefore there is 


leſs danger of their wanting moiſture; but with re- 
gard to the others, as the heat of the air keeps them 
perſpiring, they muſt be ſupplied roportionably at 
che root, or they will be ſtripped one by one of 


their 


— 


THIRD WEEK. | 
their leaves; as the” Plarifs in the eee will 
from over-cloſeneſs. 7-0 190 059 1067S 

The woody kinds will ' require” water ny fr 
quently, the erbaceous in * middling degree, and 
the ſucculent leaſt. * r 3 Yv 

Thoſe which require tort Would Have it allowed 
them, not by an increaſe of the quantity, but by re- 

ing it the oftener; for ir will always be for the 
advantage of the plants in general, in the ſtove, not 
to water too many at a time, nor ns . err 

WE Have directed the a to hes g and sx A. 
thrown” up in ridges, that is intended for planting kv. 
in February: let theſe be now broke and turned in 
a mild day; and thrown bo a new ridge, that the 
influence of froſt and winds may be received on a 
freſh ſurface. , e Dh. an 

There is no ſeaſon when a gap or breach in the 
fences of a ſeminary, can be fo miſchievous as at 
preſent; it would admit the cutting winds,” that will 
nip the tenderer of the plants; and vermin would 

t in, which would deſtfoy without meaſure, / Some 

inds wilt bark the trees, and others tear the ſeeds 
out of the ground. To eee e le er 

Let all be kept dane c let che young trees 
be well ſuppotted by their ſtakes,” and n by 
covering the earth about their roots. 

om" rains will fall at this ſeaſon, and chey may 

deer in this part as any ocher ! 
f there be any ſpot where they lodge; 3 
1055 it, to carry the Water clean fr: 

In winter a wet ground gives the froſt too much 
power upon thè roots; and 1 in ſpring” ir” —_ coy 
ſhrubs ſhoot out too faſt, g 

The buſineſs in a ſeminary is, bende 

ſhould grow firm and ſound, which: will never fo 

well enſured as when the ground is duly drained. 

Lock over the beds 0 ſeedlings, whether of the 
flower or tree kind, | 

They muſt a little be ſheltered by Jools ſtraw, 4 

CES: mat, 


19 
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D EC EMH ER. 
mat, or other covering, according to ' 
if the froſt be ſevere; and, if n thoſe to- 
vetings muſt be accotdingly raiſed up, arwken of, 
110 le N £3145 4 an ins ils; N 

IF the weather be — and the ae e be 
employed in the ground, there is uo time when jr 
will be found more ſerviceable to fruit trecs 

The ſeaſon is approaching for roots drawing nou- 
riſhmone; and thoſe of trees do it ſooner than moſt 


| imagine. Therefore let the earth now be 


to give way to their young fibres, and to fupply them 
With proper Juices. * Deen * 
Let che careful gardener dig up all the ground 


We the trees in his arched 1 l. ſpade deep, 


rena, out the roats of weeds as he finds them, 
abing che clods, and afterwards fring on a lade 
ſoot, and ſcattering over that ſome pigeon's d 
The manure will be diſſolved by the rains of 
winter, ous na on into the earth wn | 

S. ne le 80 15 
By this, — of FRA up the ground, and a 
free aſe of a bill and ſaw, in clearing away ſome of 
the branches, an orchard. e ade to: {tv gar 
four times its uſual quantity. 

Let cho trera be now thinned. of ſorne of cheirabpn- 
dant boughs, and their heads reduced to ſuch extent, 
that the ſun and air can come freely at every part: 
the ſmaller quantity of wood left, will yield à much 
larger produce than the whole in its wild ſtate would 
have done; and the fruit will be much finer. The 
Philoſophers paradox, that half is more than the 


— will be very! em qe rorrny 1 a 


KTrCHEN 
GARDEN. 


r pdt 44 | 


IF the ſrafon be now wet he if water deer in any 
it will be a certain occaſion of miſchief's there- 
fore let it be taken off by a drain. 
Look to the artichoke beds, heey cori . 


mould: * the froſt vn If let a little dry 
haulm, 


1 
5 
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ſaulm. be ſcattered over, them; and, if wet lodges, | 
et it be in the ſame manner carried of. 


There is no part of the / ground in which, 3 4 4 


ment of water will not be hurtful; no time of the 
year at Which it will be more deſtt ae one when 


it ſo readily diſeloſes itſeif; and none in which the. 


r is more at leiſure to remedy the miſchi 
In a miid day fix upon ſome. pos for 2 good — 
of peals and beans. I „eien S8 Insert“. 
Dig up the 
and then draw. lines for planting them. 
The beſt bean for this time, is the Sandwich; and 
for this the rows ſhould be a yard aſunder, and the 


plants eight inches diſtant in the rows. The common 


practice places them much cloſer; but they err, who 
ſuppoſe more beans are produced by unreaſonably 
multiplying che plants in the ſame piece of ground. 

J have Fund by fair tryal, that in this way the 
ground will yield one third more beans than when 
twice as many probes are ras in it; = ** beans 
are ſweete. 

The peaſe ſhould be hn in drills, at conſiderable. 
diſtance, and fewer allowed to the ground, in the 
like manner; for the ſame reaſoning holds good, and 
is ſupported by the ſame experience, ten plants, well 
nouniſhed; will produce from the fame ground more 
than twenty which are ru Jo near as (0 e 
one another. 

The horſpur pea is «vers. proper kind or ahja- 
plantation, and they ſhould be ſcattered thin in drills, 
about an inch and half deep. The ground ſhould 
be well broke over them, and they will ſhoas m. 
or later, according to the ſeaſon; and will ri 


ſo early, as to ſucceed _ dwarf you en in : 


hot· beds. 

The peaſe for that Karten the. i now 
growing, from a ſowing in the end of autumn; Three 
Lende Pence in will be time to take chem up, and 
forward them by this artificial method. 

e The 


5 


| 
| 
| 
| 
N 
i 
Il 


ehh bah alt ithe <lods, 


eo 


1 


Dog MY ER; 
W muſhroom. beds pow nequite; good eate, but 


y will (4,054 it —.— B. dae or it ν £qon 
e ander che. growth of 
n, h if eithe af theſe be 


too great a e 7 — will fail 4. and if very 
care be not taken at this ſeaſan,, 
ge! get into the — as to drown — on 
more aſſiſtance to keep in 
bear and 3 fend mo boch from, froſt — 
covering of lo ſtraw. ner cb 
ſtraw muſt be. den it is lad ons and it 
mult he no longer than while it continues ſo; when 
it grows damp and falls, it muſt be remoped, and 
ha | RE Ra RC name bee u 
ower plants under Blaſſes are as — 

in more danger than now p. 

They are in all reſpects in the condition, 0 gre- 
houſe plants: and what we have juſt directed or the 
preſervation of thoſe. will ee theſe alſo in health; 
and no other. May can 1e Prob 2 

The glaſſes muſt always be let down in the even-- 
ing to cover the plants cloſe — the 5 froſts, 


b e 10 


If any dead leaf appear upon 2 it muſt be 
taken off; the mould = —— drawn up about their 
ſtems; and it will be of ſervice frequently to ſtir 
the ſurface to a little 1 within the glaſs and to 
dig it up round about it. 

This laſt, which is not | commonly oradliſed, is a 


great aſſiſtance, it promotes the ſpreading of the 


©..." roots,..by, taking. off cheir extreme ends, and g's) 


them a light looſe earth for growing. 
Beans and peaſe ſown in che preceding months, 
will now be up at ſome height, and nothing tends ſo 


much to preſerve them, as this practice of digging 


sent in mild water. | 
It not only gives them a ſu aui ot nouciſhwent, 


but W at eee ba Na e | 


THIRD WEEK 
| the ſtalks, which is effential thoſ 
DE EET ng 


_ daten ol thei ſtaiſes' of 0 are 
. 


them up 3 | 
e e dec oe W Wat 


weak and half decayed - out Bel ng IP: 
ſome inches of the ſtem above, the whole under 
of the plant which Was moſt r —10Þ 


means perfectiy ſheltered ; and the! _J 
bold, bold, 4nd fi as 
-upright a 


rom the top of the ea 
if it had originally grown from the ſeed 
firm manner. $ 997 

"The ftalks of peaſs lie much more on the ground 
than thoſe of beuns, and they will ſuffer in the ſame. 
manner from it, if unguarded at this ſevere ſeuſon; 
the ſame method is to be uſed of earthing them up, 
n 
—— 


= iin | 1 1 89 
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Founrn Week. | Fargo: 
IL that. .demands the attention of e ene 
dener, in the ope ground, at this dme, it 0 ber. 
the care of his flower and they muſt be c- 

vered up, or opened, as the ſeaſon, 0 . 

ene eee eee | 

LOOK with a careful eye Hes hes 3 

and — ah The cloſeneſs of the n 


cf 


plants. 


DE CEM BEA, 


0: Phis will fpread: it eth uf the 
bd kind, audanime: ſa quick in ita = 


brought by ir produce i 
ſeattered through the whole, building in che 
eee quick ee ec hh "= 
are as in as minute in 
their proportions; and af the moſt common kind in 
x greenhouſe, which has a globular ragged head 
updn a pellueid ſtalk, I have ſeen Plants Tife to 
maturity, —. ſhed ſreds fit for propagation, in the 
cm one day; upon à place uninſected. 
| e-gardener thus underftanding what mouldineſs 
yo will know the neceſſity of guarding againſt it. 
':/Pheſe ſeeds of cheſe minute float every 
where in the air; bibabepiioica do nor fie, unleſs where 
then is heat and moiſture. (1 ne IL 
_ Fo" t the quick wonh dans Sede 
ſeeds, Ee km rake] care not to moiſten the cloſe air, 
by too free a watering of the plans ; and ta deſtray 
the principle of — — in the particular ſpot, 
la hm carcfully rud off. the mdnidinels wherver it 
appears. As it is apt to riſe again, in places where 
it has been wi dioff the! moſt eſfictun method I 
have found preventing it, is, by wiping with a 
flannel, wetted with a ſight brine. - This done with 
care, I have never known once to fail; nor ever 
ſaw any bad conſequence from it to the pla. 
See - that the ſame damp air which gave riſe to the 


2 40 mouldineſs, have nor in any part inſekte the plants. 


If leaves appear faded, let them be taken off. 
when it is ſeen they can't recover; and let them not 
be chromn about in the uſe; but carried away 
as ſoon as picked off, * 
air in the manner. 


1 Lee the 205 be contingetdin Ur frove; 
cn han gh who- ſees the extent of 
the miſchief, and knows ix eg eile 0 be duet 


f ns 3 ne 


FOURTH. WERK. 
neſs of the om, and too T roma nene 
boch. 1 JUTE? Ne 


be continual guarding” againit boch. 
Let him Ct fail to open hiswwindous in ue 
middle of a mort u, and let him err on the ſuſe 
fide, by giving his plants at mp my leſs water 
than he knows they would ber. 
In 3 up 
to a due height, without ercerding thoſe bonds; 
ann? let the plants be watered in proportion; the 
a I IE hay! but always BR . 


4 a time. VIP of mhm Da /* $09 
£4) 0 2 i ( J * U Ji 41 * 2 > _ 44" 6 


THE ane eee of this is 8 at SEMI- 
to a ſmall compaſs; 8 aa 


tew weelcs, be hurry enough in it; therefore let 
whatever can be done now, he duly enecutet. 
Let the earth be turn d which was laid up in 0 
and a little foot ſcattered over it with an — rad 
The rains will waſh/'it in, and blend it well with 
the werd deren e time of planting; N N is _ 
that ſeaſon in full effect. r 
It 8 locſens, and invigorates ; the bil, 
— to the —— 2 roots * 
and its eſſect is, in a few: weeks more, 
— and loſt; ſo that it aſſiſts the growth 
hen moſt wanted; without permanently entiching 
the ground, which is a thing to 8 guarded g 
wich care, in 4 nurſery: for the — ſhould al- 
ways find the ſoil, rr 
than that whence they were taken. 
Look] w. te end beds of bete kinds cnoftionm: 
OI CE IND and Fo e RAR -with due 
: a 091 e moot n nene 
Der up bo earth, in mul days, about nows- 
planted ſhrubs'y and fee the ſtakes of the reſt keep 
— that the winds cannot-rock them. 


CONTINUE care of new-planted trees- in xRurr- 
— of 5 a of only 3 


en 


They 


innen 


What requites | At "this time: Ne 
| Fareicular attention, is, the care af his fig 


{| fariches, | 


* EP" lic ER 


They muſt be defended from the. ſevere ſtoſls, br 
deping the ground about their 9589 well cover 
ee the e * Len 
lecure. 


rene at 


directed him, in the autumn, to Fen off th 
Fg rom the young branches, which would other- 
wiſe have rotted upon a0 and deſtroyed them: 


the we adviſed him in the ſevereſt weather to defend 
| trees,” by hanging before them ſome mats, or J 


| Other covering, from froſts and cutting winds. 


He will now find the 'neceflity of this practice; 
a e are to caution him that he do not Kell n 


ith over care, which move PANS: Ol tome chance 
0 eſcape, if left i 


The principles . Serkan are * ſame in int. 
ever part. of the ground they are to be employed ; 


and what we have explained ſo lar pie ber 


the management of the greenho 
good of the fig tree and its ſhelter. 

'The tender branches would be drip wt the 
froſt; but: they may alſo be choaked up by too con- 
Rant covering. The buſineſs of the gan . to 
2 the ait at times when it can do leaft hatm; 
to e off that lapel A would be de- 


N . cover them all the Ae 
and open them in Hrivg; but the trees often ſuffer 
t K 2 that method, lofing the very 


much care was taken to defend; 
the firſt cold night after the covering is taken away, 
9 them; its effect being the er by the 
Fer 1200 n before. 

Let the gar Navid a. piece of mat that will 
Werde s We. reach fron the top of the val, 


to, the Me aud 200g about ant 1 inches upon 


Fe 
Then let him get u ) the row of. forked ſticks, juſt 
"het it touches; and at each end of the — 7 


F o. RT. 4 E EK. 
a firm ſtick into the, wall, of tuo feet long, and ano- 
E 


cher of one foot near r. ts Std 
This will be a eee ee trees May 
be ſafficiently meſtered, and yet by degrees opened © 
to the neceſſary air, as the ſeaſon will permit. 
In the ſevereſt weather, let the oat fall over tl 
whole tree, and lay ſome bricks upon the edge of; it. 
which lies upon the ground ſo that no wind can raiſe 
it: then ſee that it falls cloſe at the des. 
At other times as the ſeaſon grows more mild, thę 
ſides may be left to play looſe; the bottom may alſo. 
be at liberty to admit the air, by taking away the | 
bricks ; and there will thus be enough let in to pre- 
Wen the weather is milder, the bottom of the 
mat is to be raiſed on the forked ſticks; and when it 
is ſtill more favourable, the ſides may be raiſed alſo 
on the ſhorter, or longer ſticks driven into the wall for 
| <2 ro the ſeveral degrees; and in the better 
days that come toward the approach of ſpring, the 
whole. mat may be turned up to the top of the wall 
during the three hours about non. 
Thus che tree will be preſerved through the winter, 
without being choaked up: the admiſſion of air in 
this regulated manner, will keep up the principle of 
vegetation, and the juices will have their free courſe, 
when ſpring ſends them up in the more large 
manner. 


The tree will be preſerved through the worſt Wen- 
ther, and will be in no danger from the freſh ex 

{ure to the alr in ſpring, becauſe it has been Mb 
to feel it by degrees. 8 TR hr 


q 


- 
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SEE the artichoke plants keep well earthed up, KITCHEN 
for on that will defend their = 
forwardneſs in ſpring. | | Fg en 
Continue the care of the cauliflower plants, which 
are under glaſſes, giving them air in the moſt fayour- 
able hours to prevent their decay; and coyering 
N 11 , * » 4 them 


DE COE MIBEE R 


them: perfectly in che wort oft days, 'and -always' a I vere 
U ( 
n ſalleting; for it will no Th 
more thrive on a hot- bed kept cloſe,” than it will now anoth 
Hoot in the expoſed G0 23; ee od ora ee plant 
The ſowing this on a hot-bed;” arched over with abov 
hoops, and covered with matting, anſwers much bet. W 
ter than under the too cloſe ſhelter of the common be di 
frame F e Mer 1 ieee 8 who! 


I the weather be tolerably mild, now plant the whe! 
ſeveral cabbage kinds for ſerd: there is no plant that 1 
requires more {kill or care in the management. then 
A great deal of direction has been given about it, ed: 
by thoſe who treated theſe ſubjects both in France and full 
here; but to the French we are to allow great prefe- the 
rence, not only as they. direct the ſeveral parts of the to t 
operation, in a more regular and diſtinct manner; che 
but as they pay a regard to che fit foil for 2 wat 
which is a firſt point, and is omitted by moſt of our 10 
own writers, and ill directed by the reſt. bet 
The plants intended for this uſe, are now growi del 
in their common beds; ſele& ſuch as have the firme 
and ſhorteſt ſtems, and are moſt full of vigour. 
Let the gardener mark as many of theſe as he in- 
tends to uſe, by ſmall ſticks placed near them; and 
chen taking the advantage of a mild dry day, let 
bim take them up, and ſhake the earth from their 
Let him draw two or three cords acroſs ſome room 
where there is no damp, and which is not near any, 
fire; and winding 4 piece of baſs round the top of 
each plant, let him rye them up to theſe lines, at a 


AC. | | 

good diſtance from one another. | | : 

While they are hanging here, let him chuſe a dry ö 
pe | 2 garden, and ſtrew over the 


* nf pr of the ki re 

ground a good quantity of coarſe ſand, and ſome 
coal aſhes. 1 

Let theſe be well dug in, and the mould broke ſo 
as to mix thoroughly with them. | 
Let this be gar ready four days after the Re 


\ 


POURTH WEEK 
were hung up and on the W let 


hem be planted. — — 
They ſhould ſtand at 2 yard "diſtance from one 


mocher, and. à deep hole being opened for each, the 
plant is to be ſet in it, ſo that not above 1 be 


above the level of the ground 
When the root is carefully covered, the Aan isto 


be drawn up about the top in a large hill, and the 


whole is to be covered; 2 the head, from 
whence the flowering ſtalk is to riſe 
There muſt be a good thickneſs of 
them in the raiſed part; and they muſt not be water» 
ed: che da «naturally: in che ground is tathe 
full as much as they will require from this 
the perfecting of the ſeeds, Nothing is more inj 
1 K it be ginn whe 
che plants are firſt ſer, they will decay; and if aſter- 
wards, the feeds Wi be leſs valuable. 
After fix weeks the ground muſt be well 2 
between them: this will een 
werds. 7 Hau, „ne er ty) 
Tim degin to ſhoot in the floner-flems, 
muſt 8 water: but after that time, ms, the 


have-it, uhh Queſtia Gree th hat every third . 


evening. 1 9 t:4 It 97 
"The mer muſt d allowed. burn a moderate 
proportion; e ground between have it 
all; for it ſhould be a rule eee e 
nem . = oe 11584. 
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a garden throughout the -® we ſhall 294, Uh the 
culture of the r PR, other articles, 
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THE PIN E-APPL E: 

- The fruit in this uſually is larger, and the juice of 
a finer flavour: and there is the great adv of 
its producing ſuckers, from the ſtalk, toward the top, 


which in the oval are much lefs common. 
From theſe ſuckers, the crowns, and thoſe from 


8 | mo & the plant, oy pine- apple is Þ g | 


_— order to the kin theſe, the firſt requilites. 
are two: a bark-bed covered with a frame and glaſſes; 
and a ſtove with its bark-pit. The firſt feryes to 
raiſe the ſuckers. and crowns to a condition. of — - 
fruit; and the fecond is for bringing their fruit to 
perfection. I 

- Theſe eben be conſtructed in the: following 
manner : 

Let the frame over the bark-pit be built with 
brick-work; and have flues to warm the air in winter. 
Let, its length and breadth be according to the: 
quantity of plants intended to be raiſed, and the 
of the ſtove to be ſupplied from it: but 
let the depth be ſo much, that the glaſs covering 
may be three inches above the height of the tal- 
leſt plants that need be kept in it; and the whole: 
built firm and ſound. 

Every bricklayer knows now how to conſtruct the 
brick-works, and carry the flues : we ſhall not inſtruct 
him in his buſineſs, but refer him to ſome one that 
is already conſtructed, and ſucceeds well, if he be 
difñident: he will there receive certain information, 
much better than can be conveyed by words: but 
to the gardener we have a very eſſential ** to 
explain. 

Let him order the bed to be ſomething larger than 
the common cuſtom, in proportion to the quantity 
of the plants; for however little he may be aware of 
It 1 or howeyer little the preſent. practice ſeems. ſenſible 


of it, the giving. the plants room in their infant · bed, 
: the original n on which * en of the 


BN 


fruit it depends. 
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THE CULTURE OE 
Ihe ſtove ſhould be built with glaſſes, a yard a; 
half ig in front; andi it ſhould be two _ 155 
at the back. From the top behind, to the top of 
the front glaſſes, ſhould. be carried a covering of 

aſs, ſloping : and within is to be the tan- bed. 

Fhe brick- work is a material article, and we refer 
the operator for the conſtruction of this, and the 
auge of the flues to the example of ſuch as he 

With reſpect of the bigneſs, it muſt be ſuited to 
the quantity. of plants intended to be raiſed. A tan- 
pit of thirty foot long, and ſeven. broad, will con- 
veniently hold a hundred: and the glaſs and brick- 
work muſt be contrived to ſurround and cover 
it, : 1 44 


The ſtove and frame being thus ſuited to one 


another, and in readineſs; the compoſt for the plant 


is next to be conſidered. Fhere have been various 
kinds employ'd, but the beſt is this: 


half a load of rotted dung from an old melon- bed, 
and two buſhels of fine pit - ſand, with the fame quan- 
tity of old cow dung. A o ben Hi 
Let theſe be very well united by ſtirring; and then 
thrown up in a ridge, to receive the influences of the 
When the brick - work is dry. and hardened, and the 
mould and other ingredients. in this compoſt, are 
well blended, and enriched by frequent turning to 


the air with a new; ſurface, all will be ready for 
beginning the plantation. KA. 


Tnis is to he made wirl the crowns taken from the 


ripe fruit, with the ſuckers from plants in aan, 


ſtoves, or with plants brought from America. 
The latter method is uncertain, and there is a plain 


| having a good: kind 28 AN 1 an | 
The ſugar-loaf fort whoſe leaves are ſtreaked . 


Mix together one load of rich light mould, fm 
under the turf in a paſture, half a load of river - mud, 


objection againſt it, which is, there is no ſecurity of 


THE PIN E- APP LE. 
the infide with purple, or the Montſerrat kind, whoſe 
leaves are entirely purple or brown within, are to be 
preferred to all others. 
The crowns of theſe, when cut in England, are 
always ready; and as ſoon as the ffuit is 'gatheridy 
proviſion ſhould be made for ſuckers, by cutting the 
leaves of the plant, taking off the earth from the ſur- 
face, putting in freftr from the bed of compoſt, and 
ſetting the pot up to the rim in a good hot bed. 

Here it is to be watered every evening with water 
that has ſtood in the ſtove; and vegetation being thus 
promoted, when the ſtalk is cut away, the effort of 
nature will all be upon the making ſhoots of ſuckers, 
which will ſerve for the new plantation. 
If the plantation be made in the more uſual way 
from crowns and fuckers of our own produce, there 
_— a great deal of care, though of another 
ind. $220 
Let the crown be taken off from the fruit very 
gently; and the ſuckers drawn away with ſuch caution 
as not to break the membrane that naturally ſur- 

rounds them. 1 | 
Let the lower leaves be taken off, and let both be 
laid upon a ſhelf in a warm room, till the bottoms are 
dry and hardened : for if planted while wet, they will 
rot. | | | 
Let the gardener take this practical caution, . that 
the ſuckers if carefully drawn off, will be fit for plant: 
ing much ſooner than the crowns. TI. 
In general, three, four, or five days lying will do 
in ſummer; but in winter, they take ten days, and 

will not dry well any where but in the ſtove. 
When the bottoms are firm and fit for planting, let 
the gardener put ſome of his compoſt into as many 
ſmall pots as he has crown and ſuckers.” - 
Let him carefully plant one in each pot; and pour- 
ing in more compoſt, fix it well; and when all are 
thus planted, let them be ſet in the bark- bed: ob- 
ſerving that the bark is of a moderate degree of 
D d 2 - Cm 
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vinter for the bark-bed, it is in the end the cheapeſt, 
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THE CULTURE OF 
heat, andl ſetting the pots in the bark up to the tim. 
and at a ſmall diſtance. _ _ 1 0 9928 

- Here they are to be kept during the ſummer, with. 
out any farther: heat, than that of the bark: and in 
winter, with the help of a [oem warmth, They muſt 


be watered-lightly. every 
every ſixth in winter. . 
In the April following they will be fit for putting 
into larger pots, which muſt be done with great care; 
ſhaking out the plant with its ball of earth entire 
and filling up with more of the compoſt. 
After this they are to be kept in the ſame manner 
till the end of July, and then removed once more into 
larger pots. . Feet ts tt, 

+: Theſe ſhould not be too large, for ſuch crowd the 
bed, and rather injure than help the plants. 
At each time of ſhifting, the bark - bed muſt 


ourth day in ſummer, and 


ſtirred up; and ſome freſh bark added. - hh 


The plants muſt then be ſet in again, and gently 
watered : and after this preſerved in every reſpect as 


at firſt. 


When they ſhew their fruit, the gardener muſt ob- 


ſerve to remove them no more out of their pots; for 


this can never be done without giving them a check, 
and if they receive any when they are ſet for fruit, 


it will render that fruit ſmall and ill taſted. 


The plants ſhould only be taken out of the tan · bed 
to the ſtove, when they are in a condition of bear- 
ing: and in this manner the ſtove will always at the 


proper fruit ſeaſon, which is from June to the begin- 


ning of October, make a very glorious figure, the 


whole being fruiting plants. 


As the fruit are cut, the pots are to be removed 


and managed for the producing of ſuckers, as already 
directed, in the bark · bed; of which nothing need be 


done or ſeen in the ſtove. | 
This is the beſt way of managing the plants; and 
notwithſtanding - the ſecond, fire that is neceſſary in 


For 
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may be made in the common way, without any con- 
venience for firing. In that caſe, the plants muſt be 
removed into the ſtove at the approach of winter, and 
taken out again in ſpring. f e eee 
The time of planting depends upon ripening of the 
fruit, from which the crown is taken, or from whoſe 
root after cutting the ſuckers are raiſed ;' ſo that no 
week or month can be allotted, but they muſt be 
taken when ready. : 1 ee 
In this ſhort compaſs is comprized the whole ma- 
nagement of the pine apple, from taking off the 
crown, to its producing the ſucceeding fruit: and to 
this we ſhall only add for the ſake of ſuch as are leſs 
experienced in theſe things, a few practical cautions. 
Ar the times of planting and removing them into 
larger pots, let there be a'few ſtones put in the 
pot over the hole for the diſcharge of water, that it 
may always keep open: for if it ſhould fill up, and 
the wet be detained, it would certainly rot the plant. 
What the gardeners underſtang by a three farthing 
pot is the full bigneſs for planting the ſuckers and 
crowns at, firſt; and for many of them a halfpenny 
Pot. will do, * ebe 
The firſt removal ſhould be into penny pots, or 
three halfpenny ones according to their ſize; and the 
laſt into two penny pots; theſe being the fitteſt ſize 
for the fruiting plants. 1 P 05 
The two dangers to which theſe plants are expoſed, 
while the due degree of heat is allowed them, is to bo 
deſtroyed by inſects, or choaked for want of air. 
525 The inſects are to be waſhed off with a ſpunge, 
dipped in a decoction of wood - ſoot and tobacco. 
And the other accident is to be prevented, by raiſing 
my _ in the middle of the day with a notched 
Ihe degree of heat when fires are employed is per- 
fectly to be regulated by the hot ae the 
that purpoſe, and marked with the name of the plant 
at the due degree. It is impoſſible to keep the heat 
$511; Dd 3 always 


For thoſe who chuſe to do otherwiſe, the bark- bed 


— — — 


| will never hurt his plants. 112 


of ill will to him nor his performance, but out of a 


fruit. Thirdly; if it h 


ſammer, they vill her For immediacy * = 
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always to this exact line 3 but if the gardener take care 
never to let it rife above ſour or five degrees hi 5 
or fall four or five degrees lower than that markt, he 


Jo theſe general inſtructions we ſhall add a very 
uſeful caution from the communications of that ex- 
cellent gardener, Mr. Bax. 
Sir, 23 ie oaths e eh (1 8 
If you have not finiſhed your Gardeners Kalen- 
dar, and ſhould have an opportunity to mention the 
Pine- Apple, permit me to a cautien which 1 would 
earneſtly recommend to the publick. It ariſes from 
one of Mr. Mrutzr®s numerous errors; it is not out 


true regard, and the duty I owe my country, eſpe- 
cially you, I name it, and is what I would have others 
do to me; was Ithe author of the Gardener's Dictionary, 
for I. know it is leading the world wiong in the cul- 
ture of this' valuable frutt :e 
AA gentleman in our neighbourhood ſent for that 
number of the new edition of the Gardeners Dictionary 1 
which treated on the Pine- Apple: having obtained it, ; 
| 
| 


he deſired me to read the inſtructions given there for 
that excellent fruit, and give him my opinion thereof. 
I found Me. Miller retained his former error, in reſpect 
of -the-inſe@ that attacks the plants: he orders them 
to be ſteeped in a tub that has water in it, wherein 
tobacco has been ſteeped. How unnatural and abſurd 
this is, I will appeal to any one that has the 
leaſt knowledge in the culture of this plant: for 
firſt we will ſuppoſe it to happen to a young plant 
ia the ſummer time; after they have been ſteeped, 
they will receive ſuch a check, that when they begin 
to get root it is two to one but they will ſhew fruit 
immediately after. Secondly, if it happen to. 
young plants in the winter time, chey will half 
of them rok before they get root, che reſt goes to 
pens to old plants in the 
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that ſmall and mean. Fourthly und laſtly if it 
happens to old plants in the winter dme, that theß 
will be in danger of rottiug, and thoſe that eſcapꝭ / the 
moving them ſo late, will cauſe che fruit to be ſmall | 
and ill taſted: this laſt both himfelf and all the world [|| 
will allow. All theſe inconvetitencies have Happened | 
to all the plants that gardeners have ſerved ſe, when- 
ever I have beheld it. I cannot ſay, but thai I have 
had plants attacked with theſe inſects, and followed 
his inſtructions in his former editions; but I ſoon 
found the error. £01 HB" ot 
« Theſe inſets are far from being ſo hurtful as 
he aſſerts: though they, the plants, be attacked, yet 
with good management after, the inſets will in a = 
little time diſappear. It is true, indeed, they can | 
do the plants no good, neither will they de them 
any great hurt, if they be well managed afterwards 
for the white fpecks he mentions, proceod not from 
the inſects, but from drops of water that — the 
eaves; and there being not air enough admixted; 
the glaſs draws the ſun to a focus, and ſo ſcorches the 
leaves. The bad health of che plants brings the in- 
ſects; the inſects do not bing the bad ſtate of health 
on the 9 and as Mr. MiLLER ſays, it is the fame 
inſect that deſtroys the ſugar canes in the Weſt-Indies, 
I utterly deny it; for thoſe that are bred on the An- 
nana here; are much like them that breed on oranges, 
oleander leaves, &c. and do not move; whereas 
thoſe that devour the ſugar- cane, are as large as a | 
wobd-louſe, of millipedes; are of 4 yellowiſh colour, | 
and have wings; fo that they will fly à great way 
from cane to cane. This I can affirm by "expe? 
rience (that was no way agreeable to me there) for | 
in a hot dry ſummer they troubled me very much | 
both on ſugar canes, Indian wheat, melons, cucum-" | 
bers, fquaſhes, &c. Let the candid reader impartially 1 


try Mr. MirxzR's inſtructions with theſe. If the 

Plants bet attacked either winter or ſummer, ex- 

amine their roots, and if they have filled the pots: | 

| give em pots a ſas larger. Stir up the bark, and | 
ks Dd 4 "2 
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_ add-a good quantity; though not above half, of; 
if it be-fummer,: keep the earth in the — — 
dling degree for moiſtneſs, by ſprinkling the plants all 
over with a pot that has noſe on it; if in winter, let 
the water be given them with a ſpout, not letting any 
come on their leaves, The plants will ſoon te- 
cover themſelyes and grow, and the inſects will gif. 
tio! Jam, Sir, your's, 


T. BARNY IS. 


N. B. If the plant have ſhewn fruit, they ſhould 
not be put into larger pots.” ?v⸗T˖ 
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| HE uſual method of enereaſing tulips is by 
parting the roots; and the firſt procuring of 
theſe is by purchaſe. The common gardener thinks 
he knows enough if he can chuſe ſound roots, keep 
them alive, and increaſe the number by their off-ſers: 
we ſet out on a very different plan. We ſhall teach 
him to raiſe theſe from ſeed, in a much higher per- 
fection than he can purchaſe or preſerve them; and, 
for moderate labour, offer him the reward of multi- 
tudes of flowers, and among them many new ones. 

The only way to perfection, in theſe caſes, is, the 
the beginning from the ſeed. The firſt care is the 


(611i trgort! Of ſaving the Sz =D. 
l l booty jo during) py, hier e ar 
Let the gardener look with a careful eye over bis 
beds of tulips in the flowering ſeaſon, and: mark a 
certain number of them for ſeed. Let him-cbuſe for 
this purpoſe ſuch as have firſt the general good pro- 
perties, ſtrength of ſtalk and regularity of * 
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Let him ſee! that the petals be rounded; the bottom 
well ſhap'd and ſwelling, and the buttons brown. 

No tulip can be fit for ſeed that has not all theſe 
qualities: and next to theſe is the conſideration 
of calour;! 15G 209! 6 112547 90g 1519.50 33469 Indy 

In many other plants we haye directed the gardener 
to ſave from year to year the ſeeds of the gaudĩeſt and 
fineſt flowers; but it is not to be fo here. All chat is 
required of the mother plant is, to have the properties 
before recited, with a plain colour. Ale 

Experience ſhews, that when the ſeeds of a varie- 
gated or ftriped tulip are ſown, the ſeedling flower 
has all the colours of the parent, but they are con- 
fuſed and irregular ; too much mixture takes away 
their beauty. | 

The effect of culture is to throw in theſe ſtripes 
and variegations : it will never fail of this effect if 
well conducted; therefore the choice: of flowers for 
ſeed ſhould fall upon thoſe which have only ane 
colour, and that ſuch as is eaſieſt to be altere. 

When the gardener has marked the properties:in 
ſeveral flowers, let him examine their colours. TwWO 
articles require conſideration under this head, 'the-ge- 
neral tinct, and the bottom: this is uſually very dif- 
ferent from the reſt, and it muſt be choſe for eaſy va · 
riation. el Ss > {ho ee 
Any plain or ſingle-colour'd tulip, that has the ge- 
neral good properties, will do for ſeed; but I have 
found the beſt of all to be the plain dull red tulip, 
with a white bottom. This dull red breaks freely in 
the ſeedlings, and the colours have all their luſtre. 

Next to the white bottom'd tulip, the yellowiſh 
ſhould be choſen. ' Thoſe that have dark bottoms I 
have always found break difficultly and irregularly. 
Nothing is ſo hard as to change a deep tin& in the 
bottom of a tulip; and the reſt of the colours alw 
depend in a very great degree on this. The ſeed of a 


yellow tulip ſhould never be ſav'd, unleſs for the 
lingle golden kind. [pq 
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The gardener having thus marked a ſufficient num. 
ber of flowers for ſeed, muſt employ his due — — 
it ripen well. At preſent all he will need to do is to 
preferve the flowers from too much fun, which would 
dry up the duſt upon the buttons, on whoſe good 
cundition the perfection of the ſeeds depends, 
When the flowers begin to fade, let him cut down 
the ſtems of all that ſtand near thoſe which are 
marked for ſeed. After this, the roots of the others 
will draw leſs nouriſhment, ſo that thoſe which have 
their ſeeds to ripen: will be well ſupply c. 
To promote chis, let the mould be broke every 


other day, half an inch deep all about them, with a 


trowel ; and immediately after let them have a flight 
watering. gt 4 28:10 
In this manner let them be managed till the ſeed- 
veſſel has its full bigneſs ; then let no more water be 
given; but let the air come freely. The ſeeds have 
by this time their full bigneſs; they have re- 
ceived their impregnation, and they are only to be 
hardened, ; : id - 8 $3346 Sk} 
The ſtalk will ſoon ſhew that no more nouriſhment 
is given them from the root; they may therefore af- 
ter this be cut off, and the hardening of the ſeeds 


finiſhed in an airy room, where they will be out of 


the way of dews and damps. range 

For this purpoſe, let a ſmall ſhelf be hung from 
the cieling, covered with cartridge paper, and ſecu- 
red by an edge of the fame paper, half an inch high. 
On this let the heads be laid, and every three the 
mov'd about, to turn them, that they may dry 


1 153 moe eee | WY 
Thus let them lie till the third week in Auguſt : 
then let them be opened, and the ſeeds carefully ſhook 


out. Let them be ſcattered over the ſhelf, and again 


rarnet every three or four days, till they are ſown. 
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The ſeeds chus provided, the ſecond article ib 


fit ſoil to receive them. Europe affords none 
ſuch naturally, nor have our gardeners hit upon the 
proper mixture: or if any of them have, they keep 
the ſecret, 103 (18508 un 111 4 5 * 
Mi LER, heretofore the floriſts oracle, directs them 
to be ſown in a freſh ſandy earth: this is too poor. 
The Dutch uſe kitchen- garden mould, well en- 
riched by dung; but this is as much too rich,” as the 
other is too meagre} The one does not fupply now- 
riſhment, the other makes them ran. 


What I have found ſucceed, is this: 1 
Mix together two buſhels of dry mould from un- 
der the turf in an upland paſture; five pecks of pond- 


mud, and three pecks of earth from under an old 


wood-pile. 7 I N72 104 
As ſoon as the flowers are marked for ſeed, let this 


compoſt be mixed and thrown up in a heap to the 


weather: it will be fit for uſe by that time the ſeeds 
ard ready to be uli 907 a9 


- This 1 have found to yield a fuſcient ſupply of 


keeps free from worms. 


nouriſhment, without making the roots rank, and it 
ee 2 16 l 


1. 


Of the Time and Manner of Sowing 


In the middle of September let the gardener fix upon 
a piece of ground that is open to the ſouth-eaſt, but 


defended from the full noon-day fan. Let it be na- 


turally open alſo to the North; but let a reed<chedge 


be placed on that quarter, upon a hinge, that it can 


be brought forward to ſhelter the ſpot in ſevere wea- 


ther. At other times, the openneſs to this quarter of 
the heavens, is an advantage. my 


Authors direct the ſowing in boxes and pans ; but 


it is wrong, the quantity of compoſt is too ſmall; 


and the earth in theſe conveniencies zever has its 
natural warmth or moiſture. Let 
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Lay on the ground a few light 


as $I CU LTIER: E 

Let the mould be dug out of the border in this 
place, and the compoſt thrown in, ſaving as much 3; 
will be needful to cover the ſeed, Lay the ſurface 
2 and take a proper opportunity of ſowing the 
E B20 LIT ane 91195 e ngvedaay t 4 
The French firſt diſcovered two particularities in 
the tulip: that the ſeed ſucceeds beſt, if ſown when 
the wind is in the North, and when the moon is in her 
deereaſe. The Dutch try'd this repeatedly, and de- 
clare with one voice they; have found it true: what 
experience I have had alſo. confirms it. Therefore 
whatever ſays: philoſophy or fancy, let the gardener 
follow this practice: the advantage is certain, and 
perhaps ſometime; the cauſe may be underſtood. 

Therefore let the gardener chuſe ſuch a day, and 
an hour before ſun- ſet: and let him ſcatter on 


the bed the ſeeds moderately thi cx. 
Sift over them a finger's breadth of the ſame com- 


ſt, and give a very ſlight watering, 10 
Fa ne buſhes, 
and leave the reſt to nature. During winter, the few 


weeds that riſe on the bed muſt be now and then 
carefully pulled up, while they are young; for, when 


they have more confirm'd roots, the taking them up 


will deſtroy the ſeeds. perlt A Sd mat 15 
Let the reed-hedge be brought forward for ſhelter 


all the hard weather, but in ſpring let it be thrown 


Of the Management of che Plants. 1 
In ſpring let che buſhes be taken off, and the 
ground once a week carefully weeded and looked 
ver. The young plants will ſoon, appear in great 


numbers: their firſt leaves are like graſs, but they 


will be koown by bringing up the þuſk of the ſeed 
with them. un e ze WM LM p 
This muſt be a time of caution 3 An ignorant nan 


might take up the ſeedlings: and they will require 


not only to be weeded very frequently, ——_ 


OF TULIPS: 


water'd once in four days, x little at a time, and from 

a fine-no8*d pot. A 
Soon after this the bulb will — itſelf, Mae 

inches deep in the grounds — wut of reach of 


injuries. 

7 he firſt aPPeAFance of the plants will be — 
lattet end of M.:rch; and in about ten weeks, that is, 
toward the middle of June, theſe green leaves will 


deca 

1 let the ſurface of the bed be raked, and half 
an inch of freſh compoſt be ſifted over them 

Thus they may remain till the ſame time the ſuc- 
ceeding year; but then it will be of great advantige 
to remove them. 

For this purpoſe, let a freſh parcel of compoſt, 
like the firſt, be mixed up in autumn, and let it lie all 
winter. 

In the latter end of June, the ſecond year, let che 
border be ſtirr'd, and the mould with the roots taken 
out. 

Then let the freſh compoſt be put in,and the mould 
ſifted, to ſeparate the roots. 

This done, let the freſh border have a very. gentle 
moiſtening, and then let the roots be planted on it 
with care, at about three fingers breadth diſtance. 
Let them be covered with two inches depth of 
the ſame compoſt, and thus left for the erer x 
ing winter. 


The next year, at the ſame ſeaſon, let the ame 
operation be repeated. 

Thus they are to be managed che four firſt years. 
On this, which is a method very little known, the 
ſucceſs of the ſeedlings will greatly depend. In all 
theſe tranſplantings the compoſt ſhould be be laid about 
five inches thick, and the bottom ſhould be wod 
hard before it is put in. 

After the fourth year, the quantity of — mut 
be four times as much as at firſt; the horder much 
larger and deeper; and the roots muſt be * at 
A — finger's length diſtance. | a 
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Thai fifck ycar they muſt have more. room. 
depth of ſoil; and freſly compoſt; and this oo 
ſorns of them will RP flower; the ſixth year 
the generality; and the ſeventh or eighth; all. 
After this, they are to be treated as the other old 
rages bi mn loi uns q e 3 
Ihe ſoil that is commonly directed to be ved for 


theſe, is paſture · earth, with the turf rotted in it, and 


ſome ſand and lime rubbiſh. This I have try'd, and 
found ſucceed in the uſual manner, but greatly infe- 
rior to the compoſt we have here directed; which 
ſhould always be made of the ſame ingredients, tho! 
freſh every year. SIS 133; 67.1 77 199 0 E 1. 

All the difference of their management is, that they 
muſt be planted a few weeks ſoonet᷑ than the old 
and ſomething deeper in the ground. 


Of breaking the Tulips. 


. : * 
U 149 3 


A great many falſities have been publiſhed with 
regard to the method of breaking tulips, that is, of 
bringing them to their ſtripes and variegations. 
Something may be done in it, but ſeſs than is uſually 
2 nature is the great artificer; and they 
write falſly, who pretend to do it all by their own 


management. The giving them freſh ſoil is a prin- 


eipab article, for without this nature cannot perform 
her work. ee 
On one foundation all reſts, and that was diſcovered 
long ſince by Cl us ius: if the beſt tulip be ſuffered 
to ſtand a great many years in the ſame ſpot; without 
raking up, or other management, it will loſe all its 
ſtripes, and return to the original plain colour : and, 
on the contrary, frequent removal brings the ſtripes 
and paintings. Sb dit tee beet 1 A }| 

* have now led our ſtudent — — 
- feet; ins and he is obt of che number to 
make his 3 ſuch as are to be the ſubjects of his 
future care. This will depend upon two circum- 


ſtances; the colour of the bottom, and that of --of 


buttons, 


OF TUL1PS 


We have obſerved, that the true colour of the Bot- 


tom is white or yellow. Although the ſeeds have 
been ſaved from only ſuch as had theſe characters, 
there will be among the ſeedlings ſome with thoſe 
deep-colour'd baſes which never change. Theſe muſt 
be all taken up and deſtroy'd, for they will never 
come to any thing. c eee ee e 
Next the buttons are to be examined. It is eſſen- 
tial to a good tulip that theſe be brown: they are of- 
ten yellow: they will be ſo in many of theſe ſeedlings; 
and as this colour never will change, thoſe which 
have it ſhould alſo be taken uß. Mt al 
Laſtly, if there be any of the green or olive tulips 
among the ſeedlings, they muſt alſo be taken away. 
' Theſe removed, the floriſt will ſee: What he has by 
way of ſtore for his future labours: and as the good 
properties we have nam'd never change any more 
than the bad ones, he will find that he has there a 
certain number of roots, which will not fail his 


expectation, if he do not fail in the needful labour: 


We have ſaid that the ſeedlings,” when brought to 
this ſtate of free flowering, are to be treated as other 
old roots. We ſuppoſe then, that after flowering, 
and the leaves fading, they have been taken up; and 
that the ſeaſon approaches for planting the. 

Let a border be choſen in ſuch an expoſure and 
ſituation as we directed for ſowing the ſeeds, only let 
it be larger. The mould muſt be dug out, and the 
compolt thrown in, to the depth of twelve inches. 
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Let this be done in the latter end of September and. | 


an opportunity then taken of a decreaſing moon, and 


a northerly wind. Let the roots be ſet upright; at a 
ſpan diſtance from one another, and then more of the 


compoſt muſt be ſifted on; to raiſe the bed ſix inches 


higher; then let the top be finiſhed a nne 


to throw off wet, and leave thein to nature, only 


defending them againſt the ſevere cold of ſpring, 


by canvas drawn over hoops. 


From time to time, in foring, the bed mlt Abe 
weeded and, occaſionally, moderate waterings are to 
| 2 0 a 
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be allowed. Thus the tulipy will be br 

ee To 4 ; brought. ta 
ee methoc of bringing the flowerto break 
bat it does not eake effect" on all at the fame time. 
fame. will come to this beauty fooner; and ſome 


looked over, and let ſuch as are well broke, be 


marked for planting out among the more excellent 
kinds; for the ſucceeding year, wy 


- "Thoſe which have come truly to their beauty, have 


the ſtripes clear to the bottom, and keep their colour 
ts the laſt; Such as theſe are perfectly broke, they 
will never return to the plain colour while well ma- 
naged; and their off-fets will always afford the ſame 
_ of flowers. Theſe are therefore a certain trea - 
ure. 


Ia this manner, every ſeaſon ſome will break, and 


the ſtock of perfect tulips will, from time to time, 
be enereaſed. „ i 
When all are got from the ſeedlings that will break, 
or are worth preſerving, let the reſt be planted put in 
common parts of the garden. 
Every year we would advife the floriſt to ſow ſome. 


There is no great trouble in that manner 


of management, the length of time beſore the plants 


flower would not be regarded; for, after the firſt 


parcel, every year will bring a ſucceſſion, and there 
will be an everlaſting fund of variety, beauty, and 


of the Management of the perfe&t Plants. 
When the beds, are to be prepared for the perſect 
and fine tulips, they muſt be conſtructed as before 
directed; and the firſt week in October, or ,a8 ngar 
that time as the due opportunity of moon and wind 
can be choſen, let them be planted as directed, only, 
with-more caution. * Let a quantity of very 8755 
ſand be in readineſs; and when the firſt quantity of 
96509 I N compoſt 
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Thoſe flowery Sender 
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"If the flower dem be cue down as bon as chelt e 
1 nt not ſuffered to blow that year, 
che layers Will be the ſtronger, At the uot, the 
flower if ſuffered: to op. /tould be taken off as DOnůiã 
35 it has ſhewn its beauty: for he who ſhould fave? 
ſeeds from a laid plant, will ſpoſt the layers 
"When the layers are mel] roored the fineſt mug be 
taken off, and planted each in a ſeparate. pot in the: 
ſame compoſt! Theſe; mult: he {et in a wich e 
and watered till they are well rooted. 

Fr eons arr. e-: 4 ea e 
up ia a 0 minary. 8 a good” 
quay of ſand ht it; and i * 4 let MY 18 

ſet; burying the pots up to t | 
hoops muſt be placed over-this z, 
1 of r N & to * over cen 
weather, N 5 
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muſt be qpened in three or four places, to we 
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ffered from one root, but a rn 
Fs muſt he 4. ſtick: ed. inthe ED 
_ up as they riſe, and all ſide · ots muſt. beten 
E * tou: i ald 371 < 


2 When the buds appear! for flowering, the i 2 


regular ſpreading of the petals; and it muſt be de- 
fended from wet, and too much ſun; — 
covered occalionally with. a piece of bas. 
r this a paper or card collar may be placed un- 
der the petals; and the. gardener muſt fram day to 
day, as they diſcloſe themſelves, favour. their fad. 
ing, that they may be ſupportcd every where: by the 
collar; while they hide it compleatly; and he is after- 
r 1 petals. handſomely 


wake a very regular appearance. N od 6 
While they are in flower, they cake a 
watched to prevent deſtruction from inſectsz and wa- 
modexately,, and often, with m 4 fla 
w. pond that lies expoſed to the unn. 
Thus they will be brough come pot, a 
onus, l. ther heave, 8 long 28 nature vill per- 
ras and ,by,lav * e lends thas 
: well. from timo to time, the ſtock will be 
increa el and improved every ſeaſon, t 9613 WE 
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are . full pn the 
other plants or aim nod. Ar e we 
Mf large of radiſhes be bon, the 
ſtocks will be drawn up weak, and ſpoiled by em 
and if there be only a ſmall proportion; the flies . M. 
vited to the place by them; and when they are edfi> 
ſumed, they will certainly faſten apOH the others, 
The —_— thoſe inſects to the place; whith' chere 
is the greateſt traſon 20 fear, is the worſt policy! Mat 
could be preſcrib ec. 
In the place of this abfard euſtom, let the gardenet 
who ſtudies his proft ſſion rationally,; conſider What it 
is that malces his ſeedling ſtocks liable to the mifc}Rer 
of theſe inſects, ae ne in -know "How co propole” A 
reaſonable nog 38 1087 att 
Wie have told bien ea all plants are liable to inſetts 
in as they are in a ſickly ſtate; and tis ex- 
4807 in this inſtance : FEXASb:0 MONTE, 
The ſeedling ſtocks: require repes waterings: 
without theſe they ſoon fade: their juices flagnare;"and 
the fwarm of devourers appenrs. This is the cauſe; 
and the remedy is eaſy. Phe young plants — 
be chilled, or overflowed A a water, but 
be well ſupplied with it; '\/Pherafdre che ahtthod is to 
give ir them in moderate quantity tet eve In 
this management they ſet out with a vigoous growl, 
and continue it 'withour any check, and I never once 
ſaw the flies attack them when thus fepportetd:®* r 
In the latter end of May let another bad of compoſt 
chem juſt By the firſt, Hul karger: the 
fame ſituation is proper; and the neater the beds are, 
the {cſs damage the plants will . removal. 
Let the ſurface of this new levelled, 


lines drawn upon it both-ways — diſt 


In the centre of every ſquare ſer one of the plant 
from the ſeed - bed, and when all are in, give them a 
gentle watering, ſnads thm by a feed- hedge, and re- 
pear the watering till they are perfectly rooted: after 
this let them be conſtadtiy weeded and watered. oncs 
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in a three days till the end of Avguft. 
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_ mon be watered, and ſhaded all they havg 
taken root; and after that they will requite only to 
be keptelear from weeds, and nom andathen. refreſhed 
with water in common with the other plants. [ 

They will flower the next year, and there will be 
. among thens pen e 
; fingle af derter colours: and with more: than the 


the lead nc b Linde mat be marked fo 
dz and: fine doub -with all care 

| | to e fullneſs 8 beauty of their flowers. 

g The ſeeds 'ſhould-be ſaved from the fineſt Angie kinds 

23 as Apoted before, and own in the fame weg 

hone rt on; a ts beſ e depen wn ok 

Foo and it is beſt to n 
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| many. double and very fing 


